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PREFACE. 


Tun day before I corrected the last proof of this 
work a prominent West Indian merchant said to 
me, “ Why do you waste your time writing about 
the Bahama Islands? We in the West Indies 
know no more about the Bahamas than we do 
about an Irish village," 

No doubt he said no more than the truth, for 
though included in the list of her Majesty's West 
Indian possessions, the Bahamas have so little in 
common with the other islands that I believe a 
man might spend his life travelling about the rest 
of the West Indies without ever hearing their 
name, and I am sure he might pass his days in 
the Bahamas and have no more idea of the mode 
of life or condition of the poeple in the rest of 
the West Indies than if he had never been beyond 
the limits of an English county. 

What can be more noteworthy than the fact that 
Mr. Froude, in his recently published work, never 
even mentions the Bahama Islands ? 

That he should not have visited them was 
natural enough, for there is no communication by 
steam between them and the other islands, and 
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the only way he could have reached their only 
city, Nassau, would have been by a chance sailing- 
vessel or by going round by New York, and either 
plan would have occupied too much time. But 
that he should not even mention them goes far to 
prove how little they come within the range of 
thought or observation of the ordinary West 
Indian tourist. 

Again, Mr. Salmon, whose acquaintance I have 
had the honour of making during the progress of 
this work, tells me that until he met me, the idea 
of including the Bahamas in any scheme of West 
Indian Confederation never entered his head. 

As my friend says, ‘‘ they are as little known 
in the West Indies as an Irish village," whilst in 
the mother country their name is never heard 
outside the walls of the Colonial Office, unless it 
be among the supporters of the S.P.G. or the 
Wesleyan and Baptist Missions. 

But many an interesting story has been told of 
an Irish village, and it may be my readers will 
find interest in my story of this obscure corner of 
her Majesty's dominions, which may well be 
termed the outpost of the New World, seeing that 
it was one of the Bahama Islands that Columbus 
first sighted. 

The present moment is not inopportune to write 
on West Indian matters, as Mr. Fronde has of 
late turned the attention of the English reading 
publie in that direction. 

His book has provoked a great deal of hostile 
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criticism from a portion of the press, principally 
on two grounds. In the first place it is alleged 
that he considers the African race incapable of 
development or improvement ; in the second, that 
the whole work is a philippic against independent 
representative government in colonies where there 
is a mixed coloured and white population ; while 
he advocates, almost on every page, that the West 
Indies should be governed in a manner similar to 
that at present prevailing in India. 

It passes my comprehension to understand how 
any fair-minded man who reads what Mr. Froude 
says at page 100 about the Chief Justice at 
Barbadoes, can accuse him of holding that the 
negro race is incapable of development or improve- 
ment. 

With regard to free and independent represen- 
tative institutions, if I have spoken the truth in 
the ensuing pages, it will be seen that they have 
utterly failed in the Bahamas, though they have 
certainly not had the result anticipated by Mr. 
Froude, for so far from the African race having 
become dominant, they are ground down and 
oppressed in a manner which is a disgrace to 
British rule. 

On the other hand it is equally true that similar 
institutions have answered very well in Bermuda. 

As to what is or is not the best form of 
government for the West Indies as a whole, I 
am no more qualified to form an opinion than 
a foreigner would be to decide as to the best 
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form of government for Great Britain whose sole 
knowledge of the subject was derived from a 
twelvemonth's residence in the Isle of Man. 

But though little known in England, the town 
of Nassau is well known in the northern states of 
America and Canada as a winter sanatorium ; 
and in conclusion I have to acknowledge my obli- 
gations to two American writers on the colony. 

To “The Isles of Summer" (New Haven, 
Conn., 1880), by Mr. Charles Ives, M.A., I am 
indebted for the names in italies on page 64, for a 
portion of three hymns on pp. 163 and 164, and 
for the names of different conch-shells on page 
262. To Mr. Drysdale, of the New York Times, E 
am indebted for considerable assistance in chapters 
VI. and VII., which is fully acknowledged in the 
text of and notes to those chapters. 


L. D. POWLES. 


2, TANFIELD COURT, TEMPLE, 
March 21st, 1888. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Discovery of the Bahamas Difficulty of obtaining information 
about them— Start from Dartmouth—On board the Belair 
Slow voyage—A mysterious visitor Result of insubordi- 
nation—Pass the Azores—Arrival at Bermuda— Hamilton 
Harbour—Three days at Hamilton—** The Devil's Hole“ 
A sad boat-accident— Start for St. George’s—Stranded on 
a reefÍ—* Freddy "—Joyce and Walsingham Caves—Tom 
Moore's calabash-tree—Sketch of Bermudian history 
Bermudian birds A clever boy—Start for Nassau. 


Ox an October night, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, Christopher Columbus stood 
on the deck of the Santa Maria and watched a 
light moving upon the dim horizon, which satisfied 
him that the crowning success of his life was near 
at hand. Next morning, October 12th, 1492,' he 
set foot for the first time on the outskirts of the 
New World. He had discovered the Bahama 
Islands ! 


This date is variously given; I have taken Sir Arthur Helps 
as my authority. 
b 
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Well-nigh 400 years had rolled away since then, 
yet when in the summer of 1886 I was appointed 
to the post of stipendiary and circuit justice in 
the Bahama Islands, I knew little more about 
them than Christopher Columbus when he first 
saw that light. I had an idea they were in the 
West Indies, that was all. 

Wherever I applied for information among my 
own countrymen, I found the same ignorance 
prevailing about them and everything connected 
with them, and even persons well acquainted with 
the rest of the West Indies scarcely seemed to 
know their name. On one or two occasions I came 
across persons who volunteered to give me 
information, but after a minute or two I invari- 
ably found they thought I was inquiring about 
Barbadoes. 

On the other hand, all the Americans I came 
across—and they were not a few—knew some- 
thing about the Bahamas. But then they only 
knew the principal city, Nassau, as a pleasant 
winter health-resort, a sort of tropical Mentone, 
where there was an excellent hotel open during 
the season. Of the inhabitants, their habits, the 
expense of living outside the hotel, and other 
details, they could tell me nothing. 

At the Colonial Office I learned that Nassau 
was inaccessible by the ordinary West India mail 
route, and that there were in fact but two ways of 
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getting there, the one vid New York, the other by 
Messrs. Scrutton & Co.'s steamers, running direct 
from London to Belize, in British Honduras, and 
calling at Nassau en route, I chose the latter 
line, and on Monday, October 4th, 1886, my wife 
and I joined our vessel at Dartmouth, where we 
discovered for the first time that we were to call 
at Bermuda on the way out, instead of going 
direct to Nassau, as the owners had distinctly 
told us we should. The idea was by no means 
unpleasant in itself, as it meant a visit to a 
beautiful and interesting island which we should 
most probably never have the chance of seeing 


again, but unfortunately, in our case, it meant 


also the loss of at least a fortnight's full pay. 

If, however, we might complain of being mis- 
led on this point, on another the owners had 
certainly not deceived us. "They had promised us 
we should be very comfortable, and very comfort- 
able we were. Our steamer, the Belair, of Glas- 
gow, was of 1500 tons, and had capital accommo- 
dation for a limited number of passengers. We 
were but thirteen in the saloon; and the com- 
mander, Captain D——, we shall always remember 
with friendship. 

Our fellow-passengers consisted of a Govern- 
ment official, two ladies, a little boy and girl, 
and a maid bound for Belize; four young men, 
three of whom were going to take orders, a 
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coloured woman, and our two selves, bound for 
Nassau. 

Besides the human passengers we had four 
foxhounds, on their way to form the nucleus of 
a drag pack at Belize, and a pug belonging to one 
of the ladies. 

When not on duty the captain devoted his 

time mainly to his passengers, who were always 
glad of his company. As there was no doctor 
on board, he watched over our physical condition 
with a solicitude that did him infinite credit, 
though I fear his favourite remedy for sea-sick- 
ness—charcoal and water—was not universally 
successful. 
- We were weleome to his chart-room at all 
hours, save for half an hour at noon, and there 
we picked up a good deal of information about 
navigation and geography. The bridge was also 
always open to us, except in the Channel or when 
going in or out of port, a privilege we could 
not possibly have enjoyed on board an Atlantic 
liner. 

Besides an excellent collection of English charts, 
Captain D carries those published monthly by 
the American Hydrographic Office, and presented 
to captains of vessels and others in a position to 
give valuable information, who will keep special 
logs for the Society. Every voyage he takes, Cap- 

ain D——- keeps one of these, containing the most 
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minute information as to wind and weather, or any- 
thing else worth noting. On his last voyage he 
met with a floating wreck in lat. 32°, which may 
still be knocking about the Atlantic highway, to 
the great danger of anything passing in the dark. 
This fact was at once communicated to the 
American Hydrographic Office, and the exact 
spot marked on the next monthly publication of 
the Society. The service thus rendered to navi- 
gation is enormous. 

Apropos of charts, how wonderful it seems that 
every part of the Atlantic should have been 
exactly measured, and each day at noon, when 
the navigator takes his observations and finds 
out where he is, he has but to glance at his chart 
to see exactly what depth of water he is in!? 

Our voyage was not specially remarkable in any 
way except for its extreme slowness. 


2 I was not aware till I learned it from our skipper, that the 
Board of Trade regulations not only require all vessels to carry 
charts with all the latest improvements, but also hold the 
captains responsible for shipwrecks arising from the use of old 
charts. This is not fair, Many shipowners require captains 
to find their own charts, and even chronometers, on a salary of 
101. or 12. a month. Why should not the present liability be 
shifted from the captain on to the owner? Again, why should 
not shipowners be liable to punishment when their captains 
fail to burn proper lights at night? At present it is very 
common to meet sailing-vessels in the Atlantic burning no 
lights at night, to economize oil, Collision or no collision, this 
is an offence that ought not to go unpunished, 
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One day when we were at least several hundred 
miles from land, a little bird like a mule canary 
paid us a visit and remained with us about two 
days, during which time it got so tame that it 
would come close up to us to be fed. All of 
a sudden it disappeared mysteriously, probably 
through the agency of the officers’ cat. 

One night we had a severe lesson against acting 
on our own responsibility. The captain had 
ordered all the ports on the starboard side of the 
vessel to be closed. About two in the morning, 
all we who slept on that side seem to have obeyed 
a common impulse which caused us to awaken 
and open our ports at the same moment. For 
this act of insubordination we were rewarded by 
getting everythihg in our state-rooms drenched 
with salt water. 

On the 9th of October we passed the Azores, 
between Flores and Corva, though the weather 
was so thick we could not see them, and it was 
not until about 5.30 on the afternoon of Thursday, 
October 21st, we arrived off St. David's Light- 
house, Bermuda, having only averaged 175 miles a 
day up to this point. 

It was quite dark by the time we got close in, 
so we burned a blue light for a pilot, who shortly 
afterwards came on board. As he could not take 
us into harbour till daylight, we had to lay to all 
night. I have had some experience of laying to 
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in a sailing-vessel, since then, and it is not a 
pleasant process; but I think I never went 
through anything more disagreeable than that 
night's wobble. 

As soon as it was light, we were on the move 
and most of us on deck, for we had all been 
reading Lady Brassey's account of the Sunbeam's 
voyage to this place, and were on the look-out 
for St. George's Narrows, of which she gives so 
graphic a description, and through which we had 
to pass on our road to Ireland Island at the 
entrance to Hamilton Harbour. 

We had been fully an hour on our road, looking 
out on all sides for the first glimpse of the Narrows, 
when we suddenly discovered to our astonishment 
that we had been in them all the time. Our imagi- 
nation had led us completely astray. We had 
pictured to ourselves a sort of river, bounded by 
fantastically-shaped coral rocks coming at least 
half-way up the vessel's side. Instead of this 
nothing was visible above the surface of the 
water, the road being through subaqueous coral 
rcefs and marked out by buoys. "The whole coast 
of Bermuda is protected in this way by reefs 
stretching as far as from ten to fifteen miles out 
to sea, and if the buoys were removed the island 
would at once become impregnable, as no vessel of 
any size could get in, The coast-line from St. 
David's Lighthouse to Ireland Island is very 
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pretty. It is bounded all the way by coral rocks 
and caves, above which rise  gently-sloping 
heights clothed with cedar woods, and studded 
with houses, of which even the roofs are pure 
white. 

We were about two hours passing through 
St. George’s Narrows, and between 8 and 9 a.m. 
arrived off Ireland Island, where we had to 
wait for the afternoon tide to take us up to 
Hamilton. 

We were soon boarded by the steamer’s agent, 
who zarried off our captain and one or two of our 
passengers to Hamilton in a Bermudian dingy, 
a capital class of sea-boat, very broad in the 
beam, cutter rigged with a shoulder-of-mutton 
sail. 

Meantime we were left at anchor to contemplate 
the scene around us, refreshing enough to eyes 
that for nearly three weeks had gazed on nothing 
but the ocean. On one side of us lay Mount 
Langton, the richly-wooded residence of the 
governor of the island, and on the other the 
celebrated Bermuda floating dock. Lying close 
by us were the Himalaya and Orontes troopships, 
both under orders to sail next day, the former 
for England, the latter for Halifax. We could see 
the redeoats crowding the decks and wharfs, or 
moving busily to and fro between the two. 

Inside the dockyard lay the Canada, in which 
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H. R. H. Prince George of Wales made his first 
voyage. 

On the other side of us lay a big steamer from 
Hartlepool, and a barque on board of which a 
windmill was at work. This had attracted our 
captain's eye as soon as we got in sight of her. 
He told me the windmill was pumping her out, 
and expressed it as his opinion that she was 
probably a condemned English ship which had 
been purchased cheap by some German who was 
prepared to send her to sea and run the risk of 
her sinking or swimming, in order to take the 
bread out of English sailors’ mouths by under- 
carrying them. 

Everything German is a red rag to Captain 
D——, and I regret to say that some months 
later the sudden appearance of a British steamer 
about the same class as the Belair, produced a 
very similar effect on the first officer of an 
American mail steamer called the Santiago. 

He was a particularly quiet, civil man, but at 
the sight of this apparently harmless British 
steamer sailing quietly into the harbour of New 
York, he burst out with a torrent of abuse unfit 
for publication, and said,“ provided it could: be 
done without loss of life, he should like to see 
every ship sunk that sailed between Great 
Britain and the United States under the Union 
Jack." 
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T asked why he was so bitter against our 
ships? He replied, ** Because you work them so 
eheap you take all the bread out of our Yankee 
seamen’s mouths. I guess you are meaner than the 
Italians, and they're about the meanest lot out!“ 

Between 1 and 2 p.m. we got once more under 
weigh and started for the town of Hamilton. 
Lady Brassey compares Hamilton Harbourto a Nor- 
wegian fiord, and if youreduce the hills in the latter 
and substitute the cedar for the pine, the likeness 
to some of the more southern fiords is complete. 
You seem to pass from one little landlocked 
sound into another all the way, the banks are 
undulating, and covered with cedars, which at a 
little distance are scarcely distinguishable from 
Norwegian pine-trees. 

We had just passed the guardship, the Terror, 
built shortly after Sir John Franklin's time, and 
called after his famous vessel, when our captain 
rejoined us, bringing with him a fine water-melon 
and some fresh bananas. The day was hot, and 
they were very refreshing, but instead of thank- 
ing him, we all exclaimed at once, * Where are 
the peaches ?" The poor captain looked crest- 
fallen, and was obliged to confess there were 
none to be got in Hamilton. For the last three 
weeks he had assured us every day at dinner that 
as soon as we arrived at Bermuda we should be 
in the midst of a plethora of fine peaches. And 
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when our spirits sank within us at the slowness 
ofour voyage, we had kept them up with the 
prospect of those peaches. Some of us had even 
dreamt of them! And now where were they? 
T afterwards learned that they used to be very 
common, but that an insect which appeared a few 
years ago has exterminated them throughout the 
islands. 

As soon as we neared the wharf at Hamilton, 
my old friend, the Chief Justice of Bermuda, 
came on board to meet us. Not only did he give 
us a cordial welcome, but showed us much prac- 
tical kindness during our stay in Hamilton. We 
dined at his house nearly every day; he made me 
an honorary member of the Royal Bermuda Yacht 
Club, introduced us to several nice people, and 
made our stay generally agreeable. 

Hamilton is a pretty town, something like the 
older part of Bournemouth, The only part of it 
that looks at all like a street is “ Front Street," 
facing the harbour, where all the business of the 
town is carried on. The rest consists of houses, 
very much detached standing in their own 
grounds, and in groves of cedar. Cedar-wood 
is in common use in Bermuda for most pur- 
poses, and very valuable wood it is. Lying 
alongside of us in Hamilton Harbour was a 
barque called the Sir George Seymour, built 
entirely of cedar-wood. She is as old as the 
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ines war, and iiir made a voyage SUR 
Bermuda to the Start Point, on the Devonshire 
coast, in twelve days, a fact which speaks well 
for cedar. 

Bermuda abounds in artificial fish-pools made 
for the purpose of storing live fish. We visited 
two of these, ** The Devil's Hole," and the private 
pool of the captain-superintendent of the dock- 
yard. 

The former is a regular show place, where they 
charge 1s, admission, and during the season, when 
the place is crowded with American visitors, the 
proprietors must reap a rich harvest. It is a very 
deep hole, or rather pond, situated in a cave, and 
crowded with fish. "These are so used to being 
fed that, directly a visitor appears on the scene, 
they all come to the surface with their heads right 
out of the water, and their mouths wide open. 
The foremost inhabitants of this watery colony— 
or prison—are called groupers ; a large, unwieldy 
fish of a dirty reddish colour, with an enormous 
mouth and big, fleshy lips, very strong, ferocious, 
and voracious. A few years ago a poor dog fell 
into this hole, and was devoured by the groupers 
before he could escape. The rock-fish is a large, 
dark species something like a very big black bass.“ 


3 Such was my description of this fish written at the time. 
What I subsequently caught in the Bahamas under the same 
name was totally different in appearance. 
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There are also some striped fish called ** hamlets,” 
and an imitation of our old friend the turbot, 
called here“ turbit.” There is also a parrot-fish, 
with a body much the same colour as a gold-fish, 
only about ten times the size, and striped with 
green down the back, and with a green head and 
tail. But the gem of all the fish in these latitudes 
is the“ angel-fish," of which it is very difficult to 
give any idea without a coloured illustration. Its 
shape is peculiar, and its colour blue and gold, 
but a blue of a greenish character shading off into 
turquoise. There are also“ cow-fish," with faces 
just like their bovine sponsors, hog-fish with 
snouts, and a pretty little fish called a sergeant- 
major, with yellow stripes round his body like 
those of a non-commissioned officer. In the 
midst of this crowd a lively-looking turtle swims 
rapidly about, apparently absorbed in the pleasure 
of his exercise, and absolutely regardless of any- 
thing that is going on around him. Such are the 
inhabitants of the“ Devil's Hole;" and to have 
seen one Bermudian fish-pool is to have seen 
all. 

On the Saturday during our stay in Hamilton 
a sad boat accident happened, and singularly 
enough, the news arrived at the Royal Yacht 
Club just as somebody was boasting that no 
accident ever happened to a Bermudian sailing- 
boat. The boat was seen to capsize with four 
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men in it, but though assistance was quickly on 
the spot, up to the time I left Bermuda no trace 
either of boat or men had been discovered. 

The great event of the Sunday was the arrival 
of the mail steamer Trinidad, from New York, 
with American newspapers only three days old. 
As the season had not fairly begun, she brought 
very few two-footed passengers, but a great many 
four-footed ones, for all the beef consumed in 
Bermuda is imported from the States ready for 
killing. 

The following day, Monday, we spent the 
morning at The Cottage, Ireland Island, the 
residence of the captain-superintendent of the 
dockyard, and the afternoon and evening with 
our friend the Chief Justice and his family. 
This was our last night at Hamilton, for the 
Belair had completed her unloading as far as 
that port was concerned, and the next morning 
at 6 a.m. she once more got under weigh, and 
started for St. George's, at which port she was 


. to discharge the remainder of her Bermuda 


cargo. 
A party of us here deserted the ship to spend 
the day in visiting different points of interest, and 
a busy day we had. 
First we inspected a gigantic india-rubber tree, 
and saw it bled. Next we breakfasted uncom- 
monly well at the only hotel open out of the 
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winter season, a tiny hostelry advertising board 
at 8s. a day. After breakfast we drove to Gibbs 
Hill Lighthouse, situated at the southernmost 
point of the islands, the top of which commands 
a view of the whole group. For though one 
speaks carelessly of Bermuda as though it were 
a single island, in reality the Bermudas are a 
group of islands, now connected together by 
causeways, and covering a superficial area of 
nineteen and a quarter square miles. They form 
a narrow strip of land shaped like a lobster, and 
so long that one can drive as much as twenty-five 
miles from end to end, though the land is no- 
where more than three miles broad, and in many 
parts less than one. 

From Gibbs Hill we drove back to Hamilton, 
and, after lunching at the camp on Prospect 
Hill, went on to St. George’s, where we arrived 
just after sunset. 

On the road we had heard dark rumours that 
the Belair had stranded on a reef, and it was 
with no small satisfaction that we found her 
safely moored alongside a Government wharf 
built by the convicts who were formerly stationed 
here. 

But she had indeed had a narrow escape! 
Coming into the harbour of St. George’s in charge 
of the pilot, she had gone on to a reef, but had 
been got off unaided, by the pluck and deter. 
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mination of Captain D ——, who, as soon as she 
stranded, put the pilot on one side, and assumed 
the entire responsibility, although he knew nothing 
ofthe water. Theaccident was of course put down 
to the pilot's negligence, but many respectable 
inhabitants of St. George's openly expressed their 
opinion that he did it deliberately, for though 
the entrance to St. George's Harbour is narrow 
and intricate, the channel is perfectly well known, 
and there are no shifting banks. Besides, this 
opinion was strengthened by the fact that the 
two harbour tugs appeared upon the scene almost 
immediately the accident happened, as though 
they expected it! Had either of these tugs 
thrown the Belair a rope, it would have cost her 
owners at least 10004. Captain D said that 
had the vessel remained on this reef half an 
hour, she would have broken to pieces—as it was 
she escaped with only a slight injury to her 
screw.“ 

At St. George's we made acquaintance with the 
Roman Catholic chaplain to the forces, and the 


* On this voyage the Belair did her best to illustrate the old 
saying that “one misfortune means three." Almost imme- 
diately after leaving London, on her way to Dartmouth, she 
burst a high-pressure valve, which obliged her to put back 
for a week. Next she stranded on this reef at Bermuda. 
Thirdly, she stranded again on the Colorado Reef, near 
Belize, and had to throw a portion of her cargo overboard to 


get off. 
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family with whom he boarded, from whom we 
received much kindness. 

He is devoted to animals, and h is dog Freddy is a 
most remarkable person. If he is entrusted with 
a parcel to carry home, he buries it until the 
person who gave it him arrives to claim it. One 
day when he had been marketing with the 
coloured boy, Freddy, thinking he was loitering too 
much on the road, took the basket away from 
him and carried it off home. If his master goes 
to sleep in the daytime, Freddy will not allow 
him to be disturbed, and if the big dog—which is 
twice his size—ventures to come into the room, he 
seizes him by the ear without making a sound, and 
purely by the force ofa superior nature conducts 
him out again. He will turn head over heels and 
perform other tricks like a clown poodle, though 
there is nothing of the poodle in his blood, and 
will sit up on a music-stool when ordered, with 
his forepaws on the keys of the piano and his 
eyes fixed on the music, and pretend to play. 

From St. George's we visited the Joyce and 
Walsingham Caves. "There are several caves in 
each group, extending for some distance under 
the rocks. The darkies light up torches made of 
great bundles of bushes, exposing to view beauti- 
ful subterranean lakes of a pure aquamarine colour, 
and wondrous stalactite rcofs. The water in 
these lakes is quite fresh, though it is merely the 
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water of the sea filtered through the coral rock. 
Some of our party made an expedition over a mile 
long through the Admiral’s Cave, the largest of the 
Joyce group, and so called after Admiral Sir 
David Milne, father of the present Admiral Sir 
Alexander. 

Sir David took a great interest in these caves, 
and carried away a stalactite forty cubic feet in 
size, which is now preserved in a museum in 
Edinburgh. Our guide told us that forty years 
afterwards, Sir David’s son, Sir Alexander, visited 
the cave and took away a stalactite measuring 
just five cubic inches, which had grown on the 
exact spot where his father had broken off the 
large piece. If it took forty years to create a 
stalactite of five cubic inches, how many years 
must it have taken to create one of forty cubic 
feet ? I leave this sum to be worked out by 
younger or, at any rate, clearer and more 
mathematical heads than mine. 

Near the Walsingham Caves is a house once 
occupied by Tom Moore, and a calabash-tree under 
whose shade he wrote poetry, with the very bench 
still standing on which he used to sit. The poet 
was appointed to a lucrative post under govern- 
mentin Bermuda. He went out and remained 
there three months, at the end of which time he 
put in a deputy, came home again and drew the 
pay for the rest of his life, without ever returning 
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to the colony! We cannot work things like that 
in the colonial service nowadays. 

Before taking final leave of Bermuda a few 
words as to its past history and present condition 
may not be out of place. 

The Bermudas, or Somers Islands, are situ- 
ated in lat. 32°14’ 15" N., corresponding with 
Madeira, Tripoli, Jerusalem, Candahar, and 
Charleston; and in long. 64° 49’ 55" W., corre- 
sponding with Halifax, Nova Scotia, and St. 
Thomas, West Indies: 

They are said to be the coral-reared summit 
of an isolated submarine mountain, rising 
abruptly from the bed of the Atlantic at a depth 
of about 2000 fathoms to a height about equal 
to that of Mont Blanc. They were first dis- 
covered in 1522 by Juan Bermuthez, a Spaniard, 
who merely sighted and named them, but never 
landed. 

About the same time one Henry May, an 
Englishman, was shipwrecked on one of the 
largest of the group. He returned to England in 
a vessel of cedar-wood, which he built with the 
assistance of materials collected from the wreck 
of his own ship, and was the first to publish 
any account of the islands, then entirely unin- 
habited. 

In 1609, Sir George Somers, Sir Thomas Gates, 
and Captain Newport were cast upon these 


c2 
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islands on their way out to Virginia as deputy- 
governors. "They also built ships of the cedar- 
wood they found, in which they went on to 
Virginia. The following year Sir George Somers 
returned to Bermuda, where he died shortly after 
his arrival. Up to this time the islands had been 
looked upon with great dread by sailors, amongst 
whom they were commonly known as the Devil's 
Islands; but after Somers’ death his crew sailed 
for England and made so favourable a report 
of them that they were almost immediately 
colonized. 

So rapidly did they increase in importance that 
in 1619 there were already 3000 English settlers 
established on the islands. 

For some years after this it became the fashion 
among the rich to visit the Bermudas for health 
and amusement. In 1643 the poet Waller went 
there after he was condemned by the Parliament, 
and during the supremacy of Cromwell many 
Royalists took refuge there. 

All through the eighteenth century the colony 
gradually decreased in importance, as its situation 
was not at that time favourable to trade, and the 
liability of the islands to sudden squalls, which in 
Shakespeare’s day earned them the name of “ the 
still vexed Bermuthez,” made them still to some 
extent the dread of navigators. At length the 
British Government awoke to their immense im- 
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portance as a military and naval station, and they 
came once more to the front. 

The soil of these islands is very productive, 
and potatoes and onions are exported from 
them in large quantities to the United States. 
In winter—the average temperature of which 
is about 60°—all European seeds germinate, 
and in summer those of the tropics. Here we 
were introduced for the first time to fresh ba- 
nanas, fresh pines, pawpaw-trees, and numerous 
other tropical trees and plants as familiar to the 
people as an ordinary English hedgerow is to us 
at home. There is, however, very little of our 
ordinary fruit. I have already noticed the dis- 
appearance of the peach, and all the apples and 
pears are imported from the United States. 

As a health-resort, the Bermudas, but more 
especially the town of Hamilton, are very popu- 
lar amongst Americans. There are two large 
hotels, The Hamilton" and“ The Princess," 
kept by Americans, and crowded with visitors 
from December to May. In the summer, I need 
hardly say, they are closed. 

There are no springs of fresh water in the 
islands. Formerly wells were much used both by 
the inhabitants and for watering ships, but as 
the water was found to be unwholesome, they fell 
gradually into disuse, and are now only reserved 
for seasons of great drought. In ordinary times 
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the inhabitants supply themselves with fresh 
water exclusively by the storage of rain-water in 
tanks. Every house of any pretensions has one 
or more of these, and a local law now requires 
that in building a house, provision shall be made 
for their construction. Alternate tanks are em- 
ployed to provide for regular cleansing, and the 
water thus stored is kept tolerably pure as 
long as the tanks are properly looked after. 

The only towns are Hamilton and St. George’s. 
The latter was the capital up to 1790, when the 
town of Hamilton was built, and called after the 
Governor of the day. It is now the seat of 
government, and contains the superior Courts of 
Justice. 

St. George’s was until a comparatively short 
time ago a station for convicts, who have left 
substantial traces of their presence in the shape 
of docks, wharves, and other publie works. It is 
an old-fashioned town laid out in narrow streets, 
and its appearance is a great contrast to that of 
Hamilton. Some artillery and a regiment of the 
line are always stationed here. Near Hamilton 
are two permanent encampments, one on Prospect 
Hill, the other at a place called Warwick. 

But it is as a naval station that Bermuda is of 
the greatest importance to this country. Is it 
not inconceivable, with all the wealth there is 
at the command of the Imperial Government, 
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that our only naval arsenal in that part of the 
world should be still unconnected with the mother- 
country by telegraph?* — 

Many of the old English names are reproduced 
in this corner of the earth, and one hears people 
talk of going into Devonshire, Somerset, Warwick, 
Pembroke, and the like. 

Two species of birds, both very beautiful, are 
indigenous to the Bermudas, the one a brilliant 
red, the other a brilliant blue. The first of these 
are called cardinals ; I do not know the name of 
the other. A few years ago the people took it 
into their heads that these birds were destructive, 
and large numbers of them were killed off, but 
the worms and other insects increased so enor- 
mously that the Legislature was compelled to 
pass a stringent law for their preservation. 

Until recently the common English sparrow 
was unknown here, but one fine day it occurred 
to the wise brain of a Captain Somebody of the 


* Not only is there no cable communication between Bermuda 
and England, but the only postal communication is by mail 
steamer, running oncea fortnight between Hamilton and New 
York. Until recently there was also a mail between Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and Bermuda, which was subsidized by the 
Imperial Government. A few years ago this subsidy was 
taken away on the understanding that the money was to be 
given to the laying of a submarine cable. No step, however, 
has as yet been taken in this direction, so that this all-important 
naval station is left without telegraph and with only a foreign 
mail. 
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British army to import three or four couple. 
Thege have so increased and multiplied, that their 
descendants swarm all over the colony, and have 
become such a nuisance that the Legislature now 
pays a premium for sparrows' heads and sparrows' 
eggs. 

We heard of a clever boy at St. George's, who 
has built a kind of small pigeon-house which he 
stocks with nest eggs, and makes quite a fortune 
out of the deluded sparrows who come to lay 
their eggs there! „II ira loin, ce jeune homme- 
là 7 * 

At last our unloading was completed, and on 
the morning of Friday, October 29th, we steamed 
slowly and carefully out of St. George's Harbour in 
charge of a fresh pilot, a very magnificent person, 
and arrived without adventure at Nassau on the 
morning of Tuesday, November 2nd, having been 
twenty-nine days on the voyage out from the 
Start Point. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Arrival at Nassau— The Santiago—Landing—First case 
Description of Nassau Historical sketch— Murder of 
aborigines by the Spaniards— Discovery of New Provi- 
dence—Grant by Charles IL— Early Governors—Black- 
beard — “ Ezpulsís Píiratis" — Period of prosperity— 
Emancipation—Disappearance of the planters—Wrecking 
—bBlockade-running— Decay of agriculture— Withdrawal 
of subsidy—Results— Failure of Government bank 
Bankruptey imminent—“ Conchs "— Constitution—Cor- 
ruption at elections—Circuit Justices Act—Jobbery of 
Lower House—What might have been. 


Very early in the morning we came to an anchor 
off the Nassau Lighthouse. Alongside of us lay 
the mail steamer Santiago, just arrived from 
New York, having brought with her several pas- 
sengers who had left England a fortnight later 
than we did. After waiting an hour or two till 
we were boarded by the proper officer, we crossed 
the bar and went inside the harbour. 

The view of Nassau from the sea is certainly 
striking, but I have often since asked myself 
whether it was really the beauty of the situation 
that impressed us, so much as the fact that every- 
thing tropical is strangely fascinating to the 
unaccustomed beholder. It is like realizing for 
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the first time a PAVE one has iate in the habit 
of seeing for years. 

As soon as we were well at anchor, my col- 
league came on board and took me on shore with 
him. We landed at a wharf built of coral lime- 
stone, with steps leading up to a piece of ground 
about an acre in extent, sometimes called Rawson 
Square, sometimes“ The Park," on which were 
the broken remains of some benches and some 
dried-up-looking, coarse grass. A crowd varying 
in colour from the blackest ebony to the lightest 
yellow, had gathered to “sample” the new 
magistrate, and see if they could gauge the prob- 
able average rate of his punishments by the look 
of his countenance. 

Governor Blake, who was in England, had 
recommended us when we left to a boarding-house 
kept by one of the principal officials, an English- 
man who had been forty years in the colony; so 
to his office my companion at once conducted me, 
and we made the necessary arrangements. 

The next few hours were fully occupied in land- 
ing our things and passing the Customs—not a 
very terrible ordeal since it consisted merely in the 
officers telling us what articles were liable to duty, 
and taking our word as to the contents of our 
boxes. 

At last our business was all over, and we re- 
paired to our temporary abode, quite ready for 
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dinner, which was awaiting us, after which we 
retired to a wide stone verandah, called here a 
piazza, the view from which was certainly charm- 
ing. 

The house we were in stood well up on a hill, 
with a large garden sloping down towards the 
harbour with its shipping, lighthouse, and bar, 
beyond which lay the broad ocean, resplendent 
under the golden sunlight in a robe of sapphire 
such as our European eyes had never seen before. 
Indeed everything we looked on was bright, 
peaceful, and lovely. 

On all sides strange tropical foliage and brilliant 
colouring dazzled our vision, whilst not a ripple 
stirred the water, nor a breath of wind disturbed 
the universal stillness of that first after-dinner 
half-hour. 

Next morning I sat and tried my first case, a 
charge against a poor boy for stealing eleven cocoa- 
nuts from a field some distance out of the town. 
As it was his first offence, I was about to treat 
the matter very leniently, when my colleague 
whispered to me that this was a class of offence 
known as predial larceny, very serious in a 
country where the people had to depend so much 
on their small holdings for food, and that I ought 
not to give him less than three months. I had 
therefore no alternative. 

This, my first sentence, set the coloured people 
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bitterly against me, and the opinion publicly ex- 
pressed among them was, ** Dey's better send dat 
dar new judge back to England, or else lynch him.” 
Poor people! It was not long before they learned 
to know me better. 

And thus ended my first twenty-four hours in 
Nassau, New Providence, of which city and island 
Iwill now endeavour to give some account. 

The city of Nassau is built on the north shore 
of the island of New Providence. Its harbour is 
excellent, being protected by a long Cay "—a 
name given familiarly to an island in these parts 
—called Hog Island, which stretches from east 
to west about halfa mile from the shore. The 
principal entrance to the harbour is at the west 
end, and is deep enough to admit vessels drawing 
seventeen feet of water. Within half a mile of 
the bar the soundings are lost, ie. they sink 
suddenly from 15 to 300 fathoms. In an article 
called“ Try the Bahamas," which appeared in 
the Fortnightly for January, 1886, Governor 
Blake says, speaking of Nassau Harbour :—** The 
waters, clear as crystal, show ever-varying 
gradations of colour. No language can describe 
their tints, and no known pigments can reproduce 
them.” Whilst fully admitting that it requires 
a much greater command of language than I 
possess to give an idea of the brilliancy of their 
tints, I venture to think there are pigments which 
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in hands that know how to use them can repro- 
duce the colouring of Bahamian waters. Bierstadt, 
for instance, has done it already, and if our own 
Sir Frederick were to wander to these shores, why 
should we suppose the magic pencil that has so 
often portrayed for us the wondrous beauties of 
the ZEgean Sea, would be less successful here ? 

About 400 feet from the harbour runs a slope 
ninety feet high, on which the town of Nassau is 
built. Flowers are everywhere. Every house 
stands in its own garden, full of broad-leaved 
wild almond, acacia, and other flowering trees. 
All sorts of creepers, laden with pink, purple, 
blue, and yellow masses; hibiscus, poinsettia, 
roses, jessamine, stephanotis, gardenia, and 
bougainvillier, grow in great profusion; double 
oleanders, of which there are three different 
shades of rose-pink, besides white; the white 
datura and arbutelon grow to a great height, and 
cocoanut palms abound all over the island. 
Gardens are called yards ' in Nassau, a name that 
strikes one as peculiar at first. It is, however, 
singularly appropriate, for one cannot be long in 
the colony without discovering that it is in spite 
of, and not thanks to the natives that these things 
exist and flourish. 


! T am told the same word is in common use in the United 
States, but, as will be seen later on, American pronunciation 
and expressions are the rule throughout the Bahamas, 
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Along the edge of the harbour is the principal 
business street, called Bay Street, divided into 
east and west. From this street the others run 
up to the crest of the hill, where are situated 
Government House, the Royal Victoria Hotel, and 
other houses. The Courts of Justice and all the 
other public buildings are collected together in a 
sort of park in the middle of Bay Street. 

Between the Chief Justice’s Court and the 
Police Court stands a gigantic specimen of the 
ceiba, or silk-cotton tree, which isthus described by 
Mr. Drysdale of the New York Times :— This is 
the largest tree I ever saw, and by all odds the 
most curious. As if to support it against the 
terrible force of the wind it has to encounter, it is 
provided with a series of natural props, like roots, 
but forming part of its immense trunk. They 
grow out at regular intervals, and their peculiar 
bark gives them the appearance of elephants’ ears 
thickened and enlarged. They reach eight or 
nine feet from the ground, and extend laterally 
five or six feet, leaving spaces between them like 
rooms, each of which is large enough for eight or 
ten men to stand in.” 

All around the town are the negro settlements, 
as the coloured people live all together, and quite 
apart from the whites. 

The early history of the Bahamas is very 
obscure. Undoubtedly they were discovered by 
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Christopher Columbus, and later on in this work 
I have ventured on a discussion as to the exact 
spot on which he landed. That he ever saw 
New Providence is extremely improbable, though 
one account states (without the slightest au- 
thority) that he visited that island and called 
it Fernandina. The more probable story is that 
he left the Bahamas almost immediately after he 
had landed, and never returned to that group. 

Shortly after this, however, the Spaniards, who 
had settled in. the neighbouring islands, returned 
there and in a very short time succeeded, by means 
of one of the most diabolical acts of treachery ever 
practised, in carrying nearly the whole of the 
aboriginal population into slavery. "These poor 
people, who were Caribs, believed that after death 
the departed dwelt in happier and more beautiful 
islands than they had ever dreamt of on earth. 
The Spaniards told them that if they would come 
on board their vessels they would carry them to 
the Islands of the Blessed, where they would meet 
their departed friends. —Listening to the voice of 
the white stranger as to the voice of the Deity, 
they did as they were bid, and were carried off 
to work in the mines of Hispaniola (now known 
as Hayti), where in a very few years they be- 
came almost entirely extinct.’ 


* The tale of the sufferings and deaths of these unhappy 
victims is not pleasant to dwell upon, but if any of my readers 
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As far as is known, the first discoverer of the 
island of New Providence was Captain William 
Sayle, who was driven into the harbour of Nassau 
by stress of weather on his passage out to the 
Carolinas in 1667. The name he gave to the 
island was in grateful recognition of the good 
Providence that had led him to this hitherto 
unknown haven ; and to distinguish it from the 
colony of Providence in America, he called it New 
Providence.“ 

Shortly after this Charles the Second granted 
the Bahama Islands to the Duke of Albemarle 
and certain other persons, who do not appear to 
have made much use of their gift. Governors 
were sent out from time, to time but as the in- 
habitants were mostly pirates, they disposed of 
these gentlemen much as they pleased. Governor 
Collingworth was carted off to Jamaica, Governor 
Cadwallader Jones was locked up till one of the 


care to inquire further into the matter, I would refer them to 
a very excellent paper on “The Bahamas,” by Sir A. J, 
Adderley, K.C.M.G., in the Guide to the West Indian Courts 
of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 1886, page 172. 

For a great deal of this summary of the history of New 
Providence and for other valuable information I have to thank 
the “Nassau Guide and Directory," an excellent little work. 
Its compilation and publication were due to the late Mr. Percy 
J. Moseley, proprietor and editor of the Nassau Guardian, 
a young man whose untimely death in May, 1887, deprived the 
colony of one of its most energetic men of business. 
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pirates chose to release him, and Governor 
Clarke was roasted alive. Sometimes the tables 
were turned, and in the deposition of one Captain 
Cole, taken in 1702 before a Master in Chancery, 
strange stories are told of the doings of Governor 
Haskitt. This worthy seems to have gone about 
assaulting the citizens and calling them “ pitiful 
curs,” and to have levied blackmail on visitors 
and inhabitants alike whenever he got the chance, 
Captain Cole had all his private papers seized 
and was put into prison until he purchased his 
freedom for 50/. and two beaver hats. Told it 
was not prudent to meddle with an English 
ship, Haskitt stated he didn’t care a d—n for 
England. He does not appear to have been 
punished. 

In 1703 the town was sacked by the French 
and Spaniards, and the Governor and inhabitants 
carried off to Havannah, and when Mr. Birch, the 
next Governor, arrived, he found the islands 
totally uninhabited, 

For several years after this time the islands 
were entirely given up to pirates, who, under the 
leadership of one John Teach, nicknamed ** Black- 
beard," became the terror of the surrounding 
waters. The account of this person in ** McKin- 
non’s Tour in the West Indies, 1804,” represents 
him as a melodramatic villain of the penny plain 
and twopence coloured order, whose exploits would 
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have just suited the boards of the Coburg or Vic- 
toria theatres in their palmy days. 

His depredations were so extensive that the 
merchants of London and Liverpool petitioned 
George the First to put him down, and an expe- 
dition was sent from the Carolinas, under Lieu- 
tenant Maynard of the Royal Navy, which suc- 
ceeded in capturing his vessel and destroying his 
gang. Blackbeard was killed in action, and such 
of his crew as did not share his fate were 
hung. 

Blackbeard’s shadow seems to haunt the colony, 
and wherever you go, you meet with his name in 
some shape or other. In one place you are 
shown Blackbeard's Tree, in another Blackbeard's 
Well, of which should any one drink he is bound 
to return to the Bahama Islands; and in a third, 
a pond where Blackbeard is said to have thrown 
a quantity of treasure to wait till somebody has the 
good luck to find it. As near as I have been able 
to calculate there are at least a dozen of these 
trees, wells, and ponds. 

The motto of the colony is ** Ezpulsis Piratis." 
** Ingeneratis Piratis" would be more correct! 
Unfortunately Maynard contented himself with 
destroying merely Blackbeard's crew, leaving 
their seed to be fruitful and multiply and re- 
plenish the earth to such an extent that at the 
present day a large number of families in the 
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Bahamas owe their origin to this distinguished 
source. 

After the break up of Blackbeard’s gang, one 
Rogers appears on the scene as Governor, and a 
period of prosperity commenced for the colony 
which, with one short break, lasted until the 
final emancipation of the slaves in 1837. 

The only contretemps was the taking of the 
island of New Providence by the Spaniards in 
the year 1781, when we were too busy looking 
after our dissatisfied children in North America 
to trouble ourselves about the Bahamas. 

The Spaniards retained possession of the 
island until the close of the War of Independence, 
when it was retaken, by means of a clever trick, by 
Lieutenant Deveaux of the South Carolina Militia. 
He had but fifty men and a few recruits, princi- 
pally negroes whom he had picked up on his jour- 
ney. He appeared suddenly towards night off the 
east end of the harbour of Nassau, where is situated 
a fort called Fort Montague. Here he seized the 
garrison while they were asleep, and immediately 
took up a position in front of the Governor’s 
house at the upper end of the town, which was 
garrisoned by 700 men of the Spanish regular 
army. Although he had but a handful of men, 
Deveaux, by keeping boats perpetually rowing 
backwards and forwards with the same men, who 
merely made a pretence of landing, managed to 
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delude the Spaniards into the belief that he was 
backed by a large army, and they surrendered 
without striking a blow. 

Ever since the emancipation of the slaves in 
1837, the colony has been gradually going to the 
bad. One by one the old planters left the coun- 
try, until at the present time there is scarcely a 
representative of them left, except such as are 
descended from their illegitimate offspring. 

Many of the old planters handed their planta- 
tions over to these illegitimate children, of whom 
they generally had a plentiful stock. Others left 
their estates to be cultivated on share by their 
former slaves, but—partly from one cause, partly 
from another—most of the plantations have been 
abandoned, and are overgrown with bush. Of 
what they once were, the only traces now to be 
found are strongly-built walls—the work of the 
slaves—intersecting the bush in every direction, 
and ruins of substantial houses on the English 


plan, in which their former owners lived in grand 
gtyle.* 


* With the exception of such as are descended from the pirates, 
most of the present native inhabitants of New Providence 
descend from persons who in the slave days were engaged in 
trade or were slave overseers. Some few are descendants of 
professional men and some of loyalist soldiers who fought for 
King George in the War of Independence and refused to remain 
under the Star and Stripes. But though there are plenty of the 
latter class in the Bahamas, most of them live in the out-islands. 
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For many years yatta emancipation, a great 
deal of money was brought into the colony by 
systematic wrecking. Hurricanes, shoals, reefs, 
and shifting banks seem to have conspired with 
every other known cause to place these waters 
among the most dangerous in the world. One 
might, therefore, have imagined they would pro- 
duce a harvest of wrecks plentiful enough with- 
out adventitious aid. 

But the greed of the Bahamian natives was not 
so easily satisfied. Every year one or other of the 
Nassau merchants went on a foreign trip, and 
shortly after his return a vessel was wrecked 
somewhere on the Bahama banks, abandoned as 
a total loss, and all its materials and salvage stock 
sold off in Nassau, to the gain of the island of 
New Providence, and the immense loss of the 
unhappy underwriters, for she was invariably 
heavily insured. 

Yet, though this system of wrecking by fraudu- 
lent agreement was all but openly carried on for 
years and years—until the very name of the 
Bahamas became a scandal and a byword—as 
far as I know, none of the offenders have ever 
been brought to justice. 

After a time the Imperial doas in- 
augurated an excellent lighthouse system, which 
has now become so far perfected that, thanks 
partly to that, and partly to the inquiries on 
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behalf of the Board of Trade, which magistrates 
are now compelled to hold whenever a vessel 
strands in Bahamian waters, wrecking has been 
reduced to a minimum. 

When the War of Secession broke out between 
North and South, Nassau went in heavily for 
blockade-running, and a pile of money came into 
the country, which did mot, however, remain 
long. 

Meantime, agricultural interests were neglected, 
and as nobody had ever troubled themselves to 
teach the emancipated slave a proper system of 
cultivation, a great portion of the land was aban- 
doned as worked out and valueless. 

The subsidy paid annually to the colony by 
the Imperial Government was finally taken away 
in 1880. Without wishing to detract from the 
merits of one of the most popular Governors that 
ever reigned in Nassau, and who conferred a great 
and lasting benefit on the colony by the spurt he 
gave to the cause of the education of the masses, 
there is no doubt that for the withdrawal of the 
subsidy Governor Robinson was principally to 
blame. Yielding to a temptation which not un- 
frequently assails colonial governors, he deter- 
mined to leave a surplus behind him at all risks. 
With this view he husbanded the money that 
should have been spent on public works, and at 
the same time embarked on a system of reducing 
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the salaries of Government officials—already too 
low—and amalgamating offices. 

In a very short time every official in the colony 
became a “Pooh Bah," though differing mate- 
rially from that eminent pluralist in the profits 
derived from his places. By these means, and a 
few others, he succeeded in leaving the colony with 
a nominal balance of 6000/., upon which Lord 
Kimberley at once took away the subsidy, and 
Robinson’s successor, Governor Leys, was left to 
spend 10,000/. in making good the damage occa- 
sioned to public works by his predecessor’s neglect. 
This sum he had to squeeze out of the wretched 
colony as best he could. 

Since then the financial position of the colony 
has been getting worse and worse. About two 
years ago the Government bank broke, and it 
came out that nearly all the principal people in 
the place had been borrowing money of it, right 
and left, without security. Somehow the affair 


* If ever the Imperial Government should be induced to send 
out a Royal Commission to investigate the condition of this 
most unhappy colony, it ought to be specially instructed to 
inquire who among the officials were in debt to the bank at 
the time of its failure; whether such persons, if any, retained 
their places, whether such debts were paid, and, if yes, how the 
money was obtained with which they were so paid, for it is an 
undoubted fact that at the present moment some persons whose 
positions render it specially desirable that they should be 
independent, are so handicapped by their indebtedness to 
Nassau merchants that they cannot call their souls their own. 
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was hushed up. Thirty-five thousand pounds were 
borrowed on debentures and the bank was closed. 
There is now no bank at all. Even the Colonial 
Bank has recently refused to open a branch at 
Nassau on the ground that there is not sufficient 
business, and the colony is on the verge of actual 
bankruptcy. 

Though I am quite unable to say when the 
name first originated, the native white inhabi- 
tants of the Bahamas are now universally called 
“ Conchs," the word “Creole” being unknown 
in this part of the West Indies. They are so 
called after the conch, a molluse with a hand- 
some shell, which is not only the commonest, but 
one of the most useful natural products of these 
islands. The shell is handsome enough to be 
bought largely by visitors; it is used as a founda- 
tion for rough wharves and piers, as a kind of horn 
by means of which the fishing-vessels communi- 
cate with each other, and for fifty other purposes. 
The body of the creature is a valuable article of 
food, invaluable as a bait for fish, and above all 
therein are found“ pink pearls ” which sometimes 
are of enormous value. 

The constitution of the colony is a sort 
of government by Queen, Lords, and Commons, 
without a responsible Ministry. The Governor 
is assisted by an Executive Council, answer- 
ing to the Privy Council, appointed by him- 
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Legislative Council or ** Upper House," whilst 
the Legislative Assembly or * Lower House" 
purports to be elected by the people. 

This mockery of representation is the greatest 
farce in the world. The coloured people have 
the suffrage, subject to a small property qualifica- 
tion, but have no idea how to use it. The elec- 
tions are by open voting, and bribery, corruption, 
and intimidation are carried on in the most un- 
blushing manner, under the very noses of the 
officers presiding over the polling-booths. No- 
body takes any notice, and as the coloured people 
have not yet learnt the art of political organiza- 
tion, they are powerless to defend themselves. 
The result is that the House of Assembly is little 
less than a family gathering of Nassau whites, 
nearly all of whom are related to each other, 
either by blood or marriage. Laws are passed 
simply for the benefit of the family, whilst the 
coloured people are ground down and oppressed 
in a manner that is a disgrace to the British flag. 

Even on the rare occasions that the House of 
Assembly tries to legislate for the general weal it 
makes a mess of it! The Act creating the post 
to which I was afterwards appointed affords a 
striking example of this. 

In every one of the principal out-islands there 
are one or more resident magistrates or justices. 
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They are paid salaries varying from 30/. to 2007. a 
year, for which they have also to perform the 
duties of revenue officers. Formerly, properly 
qualified magistrates, sent out from England, went 
regular circuits round these out-islands for the 
administration of justice; but about thirty years 
ago the last of these disappeared, and the present 
system of resident justices, was inaugurated. 
Against the decisions of these justices, the 
majority of whom are devoid of any special quali- 
fication for their places, there was no appeal 
except to the Chief Justice sitting in Nassau. 
The people are all so poor that not only was this 
appeal virtually a dead-letter, but the jurisdiction 
ofthe resident justices being very limited, there 
were many cases that, for want of means, could 
never be brought into a Court of First Instance. 
Without giving credit either to one story which 
charges a magistrate with causing the death of a 
woman by ill-treatment, or to another which 
relates how a magistrate who did not wish to be 
bothered, adopted the plan of locking the parties 
and witnesses all up together till the case was 
abandoned, there is no doubt that acts of tyranny 
and oppression were daily committed." 
Governor Blake, with a view of preventing this 
* See the case of five coloured men fined II. or imprison- 


ment, for entering the Methodist Chapel by the white man's 
door, p. 111. 
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sort of thing, and at the same time bringing 
justice within reach of all, succeeded in passing 
an Act through the Legislature creating two new 
officers, to be called Stipendiary and Circuit 
Magistrates (or shortly Circuit Justices) who 
should travel circuit periodically round the out- 
islands to hear appeals against the decisions of 
the resident justices. Each of these magistrates 
was to have a salary of 500/. a year, out of which 
he was to pay his circuit expenses. 

The first thing to be done was to provide these 
salaries, no easy task for a colony on the verge of 
bankruptey, to which all assistance from the 
Imperial Exchequer, even for the most laudable 
objects, is persistently denied ! 

At the time of the passing of the Act, justice 
was administered in Nassau by three tribunals : (1) 
the General or Supreme Court, presided over by 
a Chief Justice with a salary of 7007. a year; 
(2) the Court of Common Pleas, or small debts 
court, presided over by a judge with a salary of 
250“. a year; and (3) the Police Court, presided 
over by a police magistrate with a salary of 
3501. 

The new Act abolished the judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas and the police magistrate, and 
enacted that their duties should be in future 
performed by the two new officers. 

The programme was as follows. For three 
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months one of the new magistrates was to remain 
in Nassau and do the combined work of police 
magistrate and judge of the Common Pleas, whilst 
his colleague went on circuit, the idea being that 
this change of parts should be effected four times 
a year in a country where the regular hurricane 
season renders all travelling to the last degree 
dangerous for full three months out of the 
twelve! 

Whilst on circuit the new magistrate was to 
have all the powers of a judge of final appeal with 
respect to the decisions of the out-island justices, 
and the appeal to the Chief Justice was for ever 
taken away. He was also vested with a limited 
jurisdietion as judge of first instance. 

The next thing to be done was to dispose 
of vested interests. The case of the police 
magistrate presented no difficulty. He was in 
every way fitted for the post, so the Act creating 
the appointments specially enacted that he should 
be the first of the two new officers. The case of 
the judge of the Common Pleas was not so easily 
dealt with, for both the police magistrate and 
himself were members of the family, and the 
Governor was determined, if possible, to get 
an English barrister into the colony? How- 

* There was not, when I went out, a single legal office in the 


hands of any one holding a higher rank than that of a colonial 
attorney! The Chief Justice was a Canadian attorney from 
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ever, as the judge was in a weak state of 
health, supposed to be past work, and shortly 
about to retire, it was thought the matter would 
soon settle itself, and the Act was made prospec- 
tive only as far as the Court of Common Pleas 
was concerned. 

As we have seen, each of the new magistrates 
was to have a salary of 500/. a year, but here the 
Legislature stepped in and did a job for its rela- 
tive. As police magistrate he had the right to 
practise as an attorney in civil cases, a privilege 
highly undesirable on grounds of public policy, 
and contrary to the spirit of the rules of the 
colonial service. This privilege was taken from 
him in his capacity as circuit justice, so in lieu 
thereof the House gave him 100“. a year as a 
personal allowance as long as he held the office. 
A bigger job was never done in Lilliput. As 
police magistrate he had a salary of 350“. a 
year. The family saw well that two circuits a 
year would soon reduce the extra amount toa 
very barren grant. Had it not been perfectly 
well known that the other new magistrate 
was to come from England, there is no doubt the 
two salaries would have been made equal, at what- 
ever sum they might have ultimately been fixed. 


Montreal, and the Attorney-General, judge of the Common 
Pleas, and police magistrate, members of the family whose only 
legal training had been in Nassau itself. 
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And after all the administration of justice in 
the colony might have been improved simply, 
effectually, and at a very small expense, in 
another way. The Chief Justice has at present 
a salary of 7007. a year only. By giving him an 
increase of 200/. or 300/. and making him go 
one circuit a year round the out-islands, every 
needful reform would have been effected. All 
that is required for the good of the colony is that 
the out-island magistrates should be liable to be 
periodically visited by a superior official, who 
ought certainly to be armed with all the powers 
of the Supreme Court. Once a year would be 
quite enough, and the four circuits required by 
the present practice are both unnecessary and 
unworkable. 

The offices of judge of the Common Pleas and 
police magistrate might be rolled into one, and 
vested in an officer with a salary of 5007. a 
year, which would secure the services of a 
member of the English, Scotch, or Irish bars, 
especially if it were an understood thing that the 
place was to be looked upon as a road to promo- 
tion. As a set-off to the extra labour thrown on 
the Chief Justice, the new judge of the Common 
Pleas should have a jurisdiction co-extensive with 
that of an English county-court judge, which 
would lighten the business of the Supreme Court 
considerably. 
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Constituted on its present basis, the office of 
circuit justice is thoroughly unsatisfactory, since 
it goes too far and yet not far enough. On the 
one hand he is invested with enormous powers 
over the out-island magistrate up to a certain 
point; and, on the other, just where his office 
would be of the greatest possible value, his powers 
end and he becomes useless. 

Besides which, it is, I think, always a mistake to 
set one man in supreme power over another bearing 
thesame style and title. Alter the title of the 
superior and any sting is removed at once. 

I need hardly say I did not evolve all this out 
of my inner consciousness as soon as J arrived in 
the colony, but I was not long getting on the 
right tack. 
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negro’s grave—The Biminis—Duties of a circuit justice 
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Abaconians—Mr. MecDonald—Return to Nassau Start 
again—A week of excitement— Captain Sam. Rahmings 
Mr. MeGregor—A snow-white sea sprite— Andros Island 
—Evicting a squatter—Entertainment at Golden Cay— 
Home again. 


I sometimes wonder if a criminal undergoing a 
term of imprisonment for the first time does 
not, at the beginning, experience a certain amount 
of pleasure from the mere novelty of his life. 

The first fortnight of our life at Nassau was 
certainly a very pleasant time, yet looking back 
upon it, there is but little I can recall that was 
specially remarkable in any way, save that all 
around us had the charm of novelty. 

It was my turn to go on circuit, and as my 
arrival in the colony had been so unexpectedly 
delayed, there was no time to lose if I was to 
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finish my work by January Ist, 1887. After some 
little looking about, I hired the schooner Eastern 
Queen, 38 tons, from one John Alfred, a Portu- 
guese hailing from Lisbon, who had adopted this 
very un-Portuguese cognomen upon joining the 
United States Navy. 

The first view of the Eastern Queen was a 
great step on the path of disillusion. Seen from 
England, my circuit had seemed the most agree- 
able part of my official life. A series of pleasant 
sails from one island to another a few miles off, 
in a nicely-appointed government boat, gliding 
gently over summer seas, and constantly stopping 
at pretty little towns! This was the fancy 
picture! It was now already clear that I was to 
travel in a wretched cargo boat, with a cabin void 
of furniture, comforts, and even decencies. I had 
yet to learn that this cabin—wretched as it was— 
was fifty per cent. above the average of Bahamian 
schooners, as it was thoroughly well ventilated 
and fairly large! I had also further to learn the 
important fact, that—in spite of Governor Blake’s 
opinion to the contrary—any one condemned to 
travel regularly in these waters goes in constant 
danger of his life. This is partly owing to the 
natural risks he runs at all seasons—some are 
better than others, but it is after all only a question 
of degree—partly to the habitual recklessness of 
the Bahamian sailors. 
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I found a companion for the first part of my 
circuit in the Government Inspector of Schools, a 
Gloucestershire man, who came out to the Bahamas 
in 1866. "This was a great advantage to me both 
financially and socially, for he turned out an 
agreeable, well-informed companion, who sang a 
good song. He travelled with me also on my 
second circuit, and though our opinions differed 
materially on nearly every point, our intercourse 
was always harmonious, and I reckon the time 
spent in his company among my pleasant recol- 
lections of the Bahama Islands. 

At midnight on Monday, November 15th,—or 
more correctly speaking, at 12 a.m. on "Tuesday, 
November 16th, 1886—we started for the island of 
Bimini, being altogether thirteen living creatures 
on board, ten men, one dog, and two black pigs, 
without counting the inhabitants of the fowl coop. 
The human element consisted of the inspector, 
myself, Henry William Carey, P.C., my orderly, 
Francisco Vargas, captain, Theophilus Rolle, 
mate, Samuel Gowan, John Rolle, and James 
Arnett, seamen, and Matteo Imenez, cook. The 
captain and cook were Cubans, Carey and Gowan 
very light coloured men, and the two Rolles and 
James Arnett, full-blooded Africans. 

As we beat out of the harbour we had to pass 
close to the Santiago which had that afternoon 
come in from Cuba, and was waiting to continue 
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her voyage to New Vork. As I gazed at her 
brilliantly illuminated hull, and heard the whirr 
of her engines, which were slowly getting up steam 
for a start, how I envied the occupants of those 
luxurious state-rooms, about to sail to a land 
brimfull of modern civilization, and from thence, 
some of them perhaps, to the dear home across 
the Atlantic. 

My companions were soon fast asleep, but I 
could not tear myself away from the deck, so 
fascinated was I by the still novel sight of the 
great bright stars that globe themselves in the 
heavens in those latitudes, and throw long trails 
of light upon the waters. The night was lovely, 
with just enough breeze to propel the vessel 
gently over a smooth sea. What wind there was 
was fair, and everything on deck was silent, save 
that the man at the wheel kept on chanting Negro 
hymns to himself in a low tone, the melodious 
murmur of which was not unpleasant to listen to. 

Next morning we were running past the Berry 
Islands, belonging to the Bahama group, but too 
thinly populated to be of any account. A friend 
of mine visited one of them when on a fishing 
expedition and found it inhabited by a solitary 
couple, an old negro and his wife. Next year he 
went there again. The old man was dead, and 
the old lady had buried him just outside the door 
of their hut, for company " she said. 

E 2 
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No cruise in Bahamian waters is complete 
without a “ wreck,” and on the afternoon of this 
first day of my first circuit we passed the wreck 
of the Juliet, a fine English steamer that had 
gone ashore on a bank called the“ Gingerbread 
ground” about a month before. She was 
surrounded with schooners busily engaged in 
taking off her cargo and materials. 

It was not until nine o’clock at night that we got 
near to Bimini, as Vargas, who is a very careful 
man, had preferred to make the distance 145 miles 
instead of 105, which he might easily have done 
by going through a certain passage with which he 
was not intimately acquainted. He is a stamp of 
man who not only does not shirk responsibility, 
but will share it with no one, and even when we 
had a pilot on board he would often take a round- 
about route, causing us to lose many a weary hour. 
I cursed his prudence repeatedly at the time, but 
on my second circuit I often wished him back. 

As everybody in the out-islands usually goes to 
bed about seven o’clock in the evening, there were 
no lights to be seen on the shore, so we did not dare 
to go close in till daylight; but almost as soon as 
the sun was up Mr. G. V. Stuart, the resident 
magistrate, arrived to escort me to the settlement. 

But one appeal had been entered for hearing, 
which had been withdrawn before I arrived, so 
there was no regular work for me to do. Here, 
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however, and indeed everywhere else, I found the 
irregular work the Circuit Justice was expected to 
do was endless. First the magistrate expects him 
to listen to a long tale of complaints and represent 
them all to the Government, and to advise him 
about everything. Secondly, the constable con- 
siders he has the same claims on him as the 
magistrate; and thirdly, everybody else in the 
settlement considers he or she has exactly 
the same claims as both magistrate and con- 
stable ! 

I was expected not only to advise the people on 
points of law, but also as to their most private 
affairs, and once I was even asked by a man 
whether he might not commit bigamy ! 

I found Mr. Stuart a very superior man, to 
whom it was a real pleasure to be of service, and 
I spent that day and evening in his company. 
My first day’s experience convinced me that it 
would be necessary to extend the scope of my 
powers to render my office effective, for as soon 
as they heard I was in the settlement people 
flocked to me with cases they wanted tried. They 
were all matters which ought to have been settled 
but which I had no power to try, and probably 
never would be settled at all because the parties 
were all too poor to go to the Chief Justice’s court 
at Nassau. 

There are two Biminis, North and South. The 
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former alone is inhabited, and the latter used 
exclusively for agricultural purposes. 

North Bimini contains a population—according 
to the last census—of 663 persons, who reside in 
two collections of shanties, dignified respectively 
by the names of “ Alice Town” and “ Bayley's 
Town.” It is covered almost entirely by a beau- 
tiful grove of cocoa-nut trees coming right down 
to the water’s edge, and the houses dotted among 
it, regardless of arrangement or order, give it a 
very picturesque appearance. It was originally 
settled in the year 1848 by five families, containing 
forty souls in all. 

Formerly the inhabitants devoted themselves 
entirely to wrecking, and the harbour and road- 
stead were celebrated as a rendezvous for wreckers. 
Since wrecks have become less common the people 
have been driven to try and get a living by more 
honest means, such as agriculture, spongeing and 
turtling. Now and then, however, a big wreck such 
as the Juliet comes along, and then the whole 
population, like old hunters hearing the voice of 
the hounds, break away from everything and 
follow on. 

* What's become of Old Buck Saunders?" 
asked an inquiring voice of one of the inhabitants. 

„Guess he's dead," was the reply. 

* He was a shocking old scoundrel," said the 
voice. 
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Don't know about that,“ said the man; but 
he was a rare one to earn money with!“ 

It appears Old Buck Saunders” was a 
typical Bahamian wrecker. He owned a schooner, 
with which he was wont to hang about the Great 
Bahama Bank, close to the Biminis. If he saw a 
likely-looking vessel coming along, he would 
board her, and sometimes succeed in bribing the 
captain to let him run her ashore. No doubt “ he 
was a rare one to earn money with.” 

Strange that with so much money as has been 
earned in this way in the Bahamas, so little of it 
should have stuck. 

From what I could learn, some portion of the 
Biminites formerly engaged with their neighbours 
the Cubans in the slave trade, and near here is a 
small cay where the Cuban slavers used formerly 
to land their human freight until they could get a 
chance of taking it on in detachments. There 
was also a small sugar factory here; but, like 
most others in the Bahamas, it is now closed. 

South Bimini is about double the size of North 
Bimini, from which it is separated only by a 
narrow channel. Most of the inhabitants work 
holdings here. It possesses a large lagoon of 
clear water with a sandy bottom running through 
groves of mangroves, where flocks of ducks come 
in the winter from Florida. 

In the early days of the Spanish discovery the 
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fountain of perpetual youth was supposed to be 
situated here; and one Ponce de Leon fitted out 
an expedition, and wasted much time and money 
in trying to discover it. 

The great difficulty the agriculturists in these 
islands have hitherto had to contend with was 
finding a market for their produce, and in 1885 
no less than 7000 cocoa-nuts were rotting on the 
ground. This was merely because, as everywhere 
else in the Bahamas, they have hitherto had no 
idea of any foreign trade except through the 
medium of Nassau and Nassau merchants. They 
are now beginning to realize that they are but 
forty miles from the coast of Florida, and just 
before I left the colony an American was nego- 
tiating with Mr. Stuart for establishing a castor- 
oil plantation and mills on the island. 

In scarcely any of the out-islands is there a 
doctor or anything in the nature of medical advice 
except a few old women with some knowledge of 
simples, and in one or two places a clergyman of 
the Church of England who has had some medical 
training. Even children are brought into the 
world in the most primitive manner, often with 
the most serious results to the unhappy mothers. 
The day I was at Bimini I was implored to come 
and see a poor young woman suffering from 
puerperal fever. Having no medical knowledge, 
I could of course be of no use. A day or two 
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afterwards a doctor came quite accidentally from 
Nassau, and saw her, but he was too late. 
The day I was there he might have been in 
time. 

About 11 p.m. we got once more under weigh, 
and early next morning were off the island of 
Grand Bahama, the next place at which I had 
to hold a court. 

As we hove in sight the waves were breaking 
against the reefs that surround this island in every 
part, just as they are represented in Bierstadt's 
picture of A Nor’wester in the Bahama Islands,” 
which was exhibited in the Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition of 1886 and the American Exhibition 
of 1887. If it is going too far to say they were 
“mountains high," they certainly were “ hills: 
high ;" for every time they broke they completely l 
hid some houses that stood on high ground just 
in front of us. Landing in a small boat under 
such circumstances is not a pleasant operation, 
especially if you happen to be lame of one leg, 
and it is a matter of importance to jump on shore 
just at the right moment. However, we escaped 
with nothing worse than a wetting. 

There was no work for me here, but my com- 
panion had to inspect the school, and in the then 
condition of wind and waves it was impossible for 
our vessel to remain long where she was. It was 
therefore arranged that she should be sent round 
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in charge of a pilot, to meet us next day on the 
other side of the island. 

Meantime we were to be the guests of Mr. 
Joseph E. Adderley, an African gentleman, who 
is both magistrate and schoolmaster—a combina- 
tion not uncommon in the smaller settlements. 
He owns a great deal of land, and keeps a number 
of cows of a small but pretty breed. This is 
almost the only island where the people now own 
cattle in any quantity, but they complain that the 
price they fetch in Nassau is so low that it does 
not pay to rear them. 

The soil of this island is good, and might, with 
judicious manuring, be made very productive; 
and it is so near Florida that a trade might easily 
be established with the States. In the days of 
slavery it was fairly flourishing, but now the 
curse of Nassau and the Nassau merchant is 
upon it. 

It is about ninety miles long, and in some 
parts of considerable width; yet, with all its 
advantages, it has but a population of 700 
people, who can barely exist. 

Nearly all the inhabitants are black, some few 
only showing traces of white blood. The slave- 
owners here must have been principally Scotch- 
men, for the emancipated slaves all took their 
masters' names, and the names here are nearly all 
Scotch, such as McPherson, Hepburn, and Grant. 
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Shipbuilding goes on here to a limited extent, 
but owing to the prevalence of the truck system 
the unhappy workman derives but little benefit 
therefrom. Mr. Adderley brought to my notice 
a case in which men building a schooner for a 
Nassau merchant were being paid, at a low rate of 
wages, in flour instead of cash. We “sampled” 
the flour, which was invoiced to them at 11. 16s. 
a barrel, and found it not fit for human food. 

I attended the inspection of the school, where 
ninety-nine young darkies, of all ages, are edu- 
cated. The pupils were examined in the three 
R’s, and geography, history, and music. The 
latter was evidently the favourite subject, and the 
children sang well. But it was funny to watch 
ninety-nine black youngsters singing such songs 
as“ When the stormy winds do blow,” and“ The 
Blue Bells of Scotland." 

The annual visit of the inspector of schools is a 
gala day in all these settlements. Old and young 
are dressed in their best, homes are deserted, 
work left to do itself as best it can, and the 
school-house and adjoining yard are crowded 
with an excited throng. Those inside—the 
audience I mean, not the pupils—stare open- 
mouthed at the proceedings, showing rows of 
great pearly teeth ; whilst those outside keep up 
a perpetual chatter all the time. 

Mr. Adderley and his family do all their own 
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farm work; and, as they have been utilizing sea- 
weed for manure, are tolerably successful. This 
was one of the very few places in the out-islands 
where I tasted fresh milk, and the only one in the 
Bahamas in which I tasted fresh butter, which is 
unknown even in Nassau itself. Here, too, Tate 
sugar-cane for the first time. It is rather like 
stick at first, but very nice when you get used 
to it. 

A great deal of damage is done here to crops 
of all kinds by birds called “ blackbirds,” that 
look like black parrots, and are in no way related 
to their English namesakes.’ 

Mr. Adderley’s house is a fair specimen of the 
dwelling of a well-to-do out-islander. The out- 
side walls, up to a certain height, are built of 
stone and covered with plaster, above which point 
they are continued by upright pieces of pine wood, 
commonly called lumber, connected together by 
wattled palmetto leaves. As soon as the walls 
are completed, uprights are erected to support a 
piazza. Both house and piazza are then covered 
in with a large sloping roof common to both, 
thickly thatched with palmetto leaves, which form 
a most useful and substantial shelter. The in- 
terior is then divided by partitions into what are 

My friend Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, of the Natural History 


Department of the British Museum, tells me the proper name 
of these birds is the ** Savannah Cuckoo." 
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called the rooms. With few exceptions, ceilings 
and glass are unknown in the out-islands. But 
though the Adderley house is thus primitive, it is 
not devoid of some of the elegancies of life, and 
the scrupulous cleanliness of every portion of the 
interior is very pleasant to look upon. 

After a night comfortably spent on a bed 
stuffed with what is called bed-grass, our crew 
came to fetch us, and we started to walk a mile 
to the head of a large lagoon called Hawksbill 
Creek, where our schooner's boat was awaiting us. 
The hawksbill is the sort of turtle out of whose 
shell *tortoiseshell" ornaments are made. So 
the name raised hopes of catching something that 
might fetch a price in the Nassau market. But 
we were out of luck, for no turtles came our 
way. , 

A row of several hours brought us to where the 
Eastern Queen was lying, about four miles out at 
sea. We found Captain Vargas in a great state of 
excitement. He hurried us on board, exclaiming, 
„Oh, la! la! Peckso, getty we sho',“ meaning 
thereby that the vessel would get ashore if we 
did’ not make haste and get off. Vargas’s mode 
of speaking English is original. "Though he has 
been forty years in the colony he has never suc- 
ceeded in mastering the language. **Peckso" is 
a great expression of his. It means “I expect 
so." When sailing against the wind he will ex- 
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claim,“ Tinky we tacky tackle,” meaning that he 
proposes to “tack,” as sailors say. Conversation 
with him under these circumstances is not easy ; 
and Matteo, his Cuban cook, is even more difficult 
to understand. Still, as the former is a good 
sailor, and the latter an excellent cook, one is glad 
to overlook their little eccentricities of speech. 

It was about 3 p.m. on Friday, November 
19th, when we started for Green Turtle Cay— 
would not the heart of a City alderman leap for 
joy at the sound!—which was distant just one 
hundred miles. It was just 3 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, November 24th, when we reached it. 

The first day or two we were haunted per- 
petually by the shadows of two places called 
Mangrove Cay and Seal Cay. The former we 
never seemed able to get away from, the latter we 
never seemed able to reach. In whatever direc- 
tion we tacked they were for ever appearing, dis- 
appearing, and reappearing. I never was able to 
form the faintest notion of when either of them 
first came in sight or finally disappeared. I only 
know we did get past them at last. 

The two pigs afforded constant occupation. 
They ran loose about the deck, but were not 
supposed to come further aft than the companion. 
As they could not read, it was not much use 
putting up a notice, so the only practical way of 
impressing them with a sense of duty was to 
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attack them with any missile that happened to 
come handy. After about nine days at sea, I 
think they began to have an idea that camp- 
stools were not agreeable when brought suddenly 
and heavily down on the back, and that a voyage 
of discovery to the after part of the vessel was 
apt to entail unpleasant consequences. 
**Guaccinango,” the dog, was a Cuban. If 
Captain Vargas or Matteo the cook were asked 
any question as to his breed, they would reply 
with very solemn looks, ** Oh, la! la! Cuba dog, 
gooda for hog, gooda for sheep, gooda for duck, 
gooda for everyting.” Good for nothing would 
have been nearer the mark, for a more abject cur 
never lived. The very sight of a gun drove him 
to the verge of distraction, and he would rush 
wildly howling up and down the deck, torn in 
two between his terror of hearing the gun fired 
and his terror of jumping overboard to avoid it. 
It was next to impossible to make friends with 
him, for he always rushed away howling if one 
attempted to pat him. Only, very occasionally, 
at meals, would hunger tempt him to sneak close 
enough to take any morsel that might be offered, 
with which he would immediately rush to the 
furthest corner of the deck, for fear it should be 
taken away again. Nature had not done much 
for the appearance of this remarkable animal, 
who was long, wolfish-looking, and singularly 
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lean, and art had stepped in and destroyed 
whatever beauty he ever possessed, by chopping 
his tail off close to his stern, and cropping his 
ears in the shape of a letter V. 

From the Friday to the Monday we had all but 
dead calms, and on the Saturday we passed over 
one of those wonderful sea gardens for which 
these waters are famous. There is one near 
Nassau, well known to American visitors, but 
this one is superior to it in every way. 

These marine gardens are made up of the 
most exquisite submerged coral bowers and 
grottoes, rivalling the choicest productions of 
the vegetable world in form and colour. One 
can hardly believe one's eyes when all their 
unexpected beauties are revealed for the first 
time. The madrepora or branching coral is 
very abundant, as are also the astrwa or brain 
coral, aleyonoid polyps (delicate coral shrubs), and 
alge, all of which are of fairy form and attrac- 
tive in colour. Gorgonias and sea fans, much 
diversified in size and colour, and clusters of 
purple sea feathers wave gracefully in the clear 
water, like flowering shrubs in the wind. 

It would be impossible to imagine any situa- 
tion better for the thorough examination of a sea 
garden than that in which we found ourselves 
on this particular morning. Our vessel was not 
going fast enough to interfere with the most 
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minute investigation of every object on the sea 
bottom, and yet just moving sufficiently to enable 
us to see fresh forms of coral beauty every 
minute, each more lovely than its predecessor. 
Into deep aleoves and recesses, under shelving 
masses of coral, did we peer with wondering eyes, 
almost looking for some Lurline or sea-nymph 
basking in the sunlight that seemed to penetrate 
right down into this glorious submerged coral 
world. The fish that dart about or lie sleeping 
in these coral caves harmonize well with the 
general beauty of the scene, for their colouring 
is gorgeous, and their motions extremely grace- 
ful. Some are yellow, some emerald, some a rich 
scarlet; some silver and satin, others ringed, 
striped, fringed, tipped, or spotted with all the 
colours of the rainbow. Sponges abound in 
every direction, clinging to the coral rock. 

If the surface of the water is at all ruffled, it 
is necessary to look at these things through what 
is called a ** water-glass," or wooden box about 
eight or ten inches square, open at the top, the 
bottom glazed with ordinary window-glass, and a 
longish wooden handle attached. The glazed end of 
this machine laid on the top of the water makes a 
perfectly smooth surface for the eye to look through. 
On the day of which I write no glass was needed, for 
the surface was perfectly calm, and through the 
water, which is clear as crystal in these latitudes, 
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every object on the sea-bottom could be seen as 
distinctly as though held in the hand. 

I set my boys—every darky, however old, is 
a boy—to work diving. "Whatever I threw over 
they fished up, and also brought me up three 
sponges that, after having seen them in their 
natural state, I might watch them through the 
process of curing to the final stage. I not only 
had the pleasure of watching the process of cur- 
ing, but of smelling it too, which is not pleasant. 
The sponges were first left on deck for two or 
three days till they were dead and certain parts 
rotted off, then put in a bucket of water for 
several more days, then dried in the sun, and 
finally nicely trimmed and made ready to be pre- 
served as reminiscences of my first circuit. 

The next day (Sunday) we did a lot of fishing, 
but the day was not allowed to pass without 
an attempt at religious observance. Carey, 
my orderly, read the Bible aloud to a congrega- 
tion consisting of Theophilus Rolle, John Rolle, 
and Sam Gowan; Jem Arnett, a sturdy Episco- 
palian, sat by the wheel apart reading the 
Church service; the captain and Matteo, who 
were Catholics, kept aloof from all the proceed- 
ings. A good part of the day the boys spent 
singing hymns. In fact the Bahamian darkies 
generally are singing hymns when they are not 
either working, eating, drinking or sleeping. 
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Though they are devoted to music, they seem to 
have no idea of anything but hymns or what they 
call “antems.” Dar ain't much diffrence 
tween de two, sar," explains Mr. Carey. ** Dey's 
bof sperritooal songs dey is, on'y one's more like 
a song dan t'oder! A hymn's more melodious 
dan wot an antem is, sar!” 

At last we were sufficiently near the place with 
the aldermanic name to take to our boat and 
leave the schooner to beat up. At 3 p.m. on 
Wednesday, November 24th, we landed, having 
only done an average of twenty miles a day for 
five days. 

Green Turtle Cay does great credit to the 
resident justice, who has managed to get the 
settlement into excellent order. Among his mul- 
tifarious duties he has to assess the rental of 
the houses for the purpose of taxation. I found 
seventeen appeals against his assessments set 
down for hearing. From conversations with 
him and the Church of England clergyman, I 
gathered there was scarcely a house in the place 
of the clear annual value of 10/7, the lowest 
sum on which the tax is payable, so I inquired 
of the worthy magistrate on what “ basis” he 
had made his assessments? The word “basis” 
seemed to puzzle him dreadfully! As far as I 
could make out, he had an idea the legislature 
would not have imposed a house duty unless 
r 2 
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they intended to get something out of it, and 
that it was his duty to find some 10/. houses 
somehow. So he had just walked round the 
settlement, picked out all the best-looking houses, 
and assessed them at that amount. 

As we had lost so much time on the road, we 
were determined by hook or by crook to get off 
that night. So my companion got his school 
together, and I held a court at 7 p.m., much 
to the disgust of the respectable inhabitants, who 
usually retire to rest about that hour. However, 
as I allowed nearly all their appeals, they forgave 
me. 

Besides“ Green Turtle Cay," we had to visit 
two other places in Abaco—“ Hopetown” (or 
* Great Harbour ") and “ Cherokee Sound.” 

At Hopetown the magistrate, the board of 
works, and the constable all wanted advice as to 
their various duties, and apparently as to the 
meaning of the Queen’s English as well. An 
Act of Parliament had been passed empowering 
the local authorities in the out-islands to give 
permission to any person to build a wharf, ** whose 
land abuts upon any harbour." "These worthies 
inquired of me whether a person who had no land 
adjoining the harbour, but had land joining on to 
that of somebody else whose land did adjoin it, was 
not a person entitled to build a wharf under the 
Act. After which example of the combined 
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wisdom and intelligence of Hopetown, I was not 
surprised at anything I afterwards met with on 
circuit. 

After getting aground, getting off again, and 
having to run under the lee of a little bay to take 
shelter for twenty-four hours from a gale, dur- 
ing which time it rained incessantly, we arrived 
off Cherokee Sound on Sunday morning, Novem- 
ber 28th. 

The landing here is very disagreeable, as one 
has to wade for about half a mile, and run the risk 
of cutting one's feet with broken conch shells, or 
else ride on a man's back, and take the chance of 
being pitched over if he happens to stumble. 
Going on shore, I ventured to wade, but found the 
foot-cutting process so disagreeable that coming 
back, I yielded at once to Jem's earnest entreaty, 
“Git up dar, Boss! Git up dar! Ise strong 
enough to carry you, Boss!“ and allowed myself 
to be carried ignominiously to the boat on his 
back. I have often been carried on shore since 
then, sometimes pick-a-back, sometimes in a man's 
arms—baby fashion; but I have never again tried 
the wading process. 

The island of Abaco contains about 496,700 
acres, and its population in 1881 was 3610. The 
sea, as a rule, abounds in fish and turtle; but 
in 1886 the fisheries failed altogether, and when 
I was at Cherokee Sound the inhabitants were on 
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the verge of starvation, as the crops had failed at 
the same time. In such distress was this settle- 
ment that Captain Vargas bought a boat for 6l., 
which would have been cheap at 10/. ! 

In point of intellect the Abaconians are about 
on à par with the English agricultural labourer, 
as he was before the days of school boards, save 
that they have a talent for ship-building, which 
looks as though there was something behind that 
was capable of development. 'They come of a 
fine stock, for they are nearly all the descendants 
of Loyalist soldiers, who fought for the king in 
the War of Independence, and were rewarded by 
grants of land in this island. Their one idea has 
been to keep the stream of their white blood 
pure, and they have married in and in till nearly 
all the whites in the island are related by ties of 
consanguinity. They are now in such a debased 
condition that they have lost all trace of their 
origin, and men with good old English and Scotch 
names have no idea where the cradle of their race 
is to be found. Probably their apparent want of 
brain power is due to in-breeding. Or was it, 
perhaps, that all that America possessed of in- 
telligence was enlisted in that struggle on the 
side of independence, and that those who fought 
for the Old Régime" had no brains to trans- 
mit ? 

They are nearly all Wesleyan Methodists, and, 
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as an instance of the depth of ignorance in which 
they are sunk, one of their leading men assured a 
friend of mine that the Pope had recently ** turned 
Methodist, and joined class!" In spite of their 
religious proclivities, they have always been 
reckoned among the most persistent of Bahamian 
wreckers; but the two lighthouses erected by the 
Imperial Government at“ Elbow Cay“ and“ The 
Hole in the Wall" have for many years much 
interfered with their gains. 

The coloured people they look upon as the dirt 
beneath their feet, though there is little to choose 
between them, and both alike are ground down 
by the Nassau merchants by means of the truck 
system—that many-headed monster which is 
devouring the colony. 

But there are exceptions to every rule, and in 
Abaco the exception is Mr. McDonald of Cherokee 
Sound. The Sunday we spent with him was very 
pleasant. His house stands in a tropical orchard 
fair to lookupon, where numerous rabbits run about 
and increase and multiply to their hearts' content. 
He has also a fine flock of flamingoes, an aviary 
for doves, and other pets. For this worthy magis- 
trate is fond of animals, and my colleague quotes 
a story of how a pair of wild mocking-birds came 
and built their nest, and brought up a family close 
by his house, as a proof that animals know where 
to find their friends. His house is filled with 
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rare birds’ wings, products of the sea and local 
curiosities, which he has collected himself, and 
knows all about, whilst on his table may be seen 
George Eliot’s novels! As a magistrate and 
schoolmaster he has earned golden opinions. His 
great-grandfather was a ship-builder on the Clyde, 
and his grandfather a Loyalist soldier, and no- 
where north of the Tweed could you find a family 
of a more perfect Scotch type than that which 
assembles daily in the little parlour at Cherokee 
Sound. 

Apropos of types, I met at Hopetown a family 
named Malone.“ At the lowest computation 
they must have been at least a hundred years out 
of Ireland, and most of the present generation 
have seldom been further than Nassau, or seen 
anything more Irish than themselves. Yet they 
still speak with a pronounced Irish brogue! 

A line of smaller cays or keys—cay is really 
the Spanish form, but both spellings are used in- 
discriminately—fringe the whole of one side of 
the island of Abaco, and the space between them 
and the mainland affords excellent sailing-ground 
for vessels not drawing more than ten feet of 
water. 

At the extreme end of the island, nearest 
Nassau, is The Hole in the Wall," sometimes 
spoken of in connection with a similar freak of 
nature on the island of Eleuthera as ** The glass 
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windows of the Bahamas.” It consists of a large 
opening in, and just below the top of, a ridge of 
calcareous rock, which persons on board ship can 
see right through. It is said the setting sun, 
seen through this opening, looks like a globe of 
fire in a framework of coral rock. 

About noon on Monday, November 28th, as 
soon as we had finished our business at Cherokee 
Sound, we started for Nassau, where we arrived 
the same night, having been absent just fourteen 
days. 

It is a curious sensation to a person accus- 
tomed to the ordinary course of nineteenth cen- 
tury every-day life, to travel in a country where 
there are no telegraphs, and the wife, who is 
awaiting his return, merely knows that he is 
knocking about somewhere among a cluster of 
islands, and may be back perhaps to-morrow, 
perhaps next week, perhaps next month, perhaps 
not at all. Neither is it altogether satisfactory 
to land in an all but strange city at 2 am., 
and have to find your way to a house that you 
have only seen once, and may find it difficult to 
“ locate ” in the dark; with the certainty before 
you that you will find no door-bell and no ser- 
vants sleeping on the premises, and the possible 
risk of knocking up a strange family at that 
unearthly hour ! 

Such was my position that night, as I stepped 
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on' shore at Rawson Square, on the very spot 
where the Governor had landed a few hours 
before on his return from England. My wife had 
moved into a new house, and it was with nervous 
steps that I walked on to what I thought to be 
the right piazza, and tapped at the window. How- 
ever, the familiar voice soon reassured me, and 
a minute later I crossed the threshold of my new 
home. 

The furniture was not up to much, and would 
have looked bare and miserable enough in Eng- 
land, but there were old friends in the shape of 
books, pictures, and knicknacks about, and after 
theout-islands it seemed little short of a Belgravian 
mansion. 

As I was not well the Governor kindly allowed 
me to remain at home and rest until December 
8th, when I started again. In order that I might 
finish my work by the end of the year he had ex- 
cused me from calling anywhere except at the 
islands of San Salvador, Inagua, and Andros. In 
the last two chapters I have said so much about 
the two former islands that 1 will confine this 
account of the second half of my first circuit 
to the island of Andros, which I did not again 
visit. l 

Some alteration had taken place in the personnel 
of the Eastern Queen since I last saw her. I 
had lost my agreeable cabin companion. Captain 
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Vargas had to remain at home sick, and his place 
was filled by a black man named Sam Rahmings, 
who turned out a good-for-nothing fellow, and 
incompetent to boot. I regretted Vargas as it 
was; had I known as much about the careless- 
ness of Bahamian sailors as I afterwards learned 
I should have regretted him stil more. Jem 
Arnett, too, was gone, his“ mamma "—Bahamian 
darkies never have mothers—requiring his pre- 
sence at home at Watling Island. I missed Jem, 
who was always civil and obliging, and had a low- 
comedy solemnity about him that was positively 
delicious! He was wont to look so intensely 
serious that I said I would give a shilling to see 
Jem laugh. One day something gave him the 
necessary impetus, and when once started we 
thought he would never stop. He got his shilling, 
but his risibility had passed away, and he received 
it in his usual severe and solemn manner. Guacci- 
nango, too, had been given away, Vargas having 
discovered that—even in the Bahamas—he was 
not a marketable article, and one of the pigs had 
gone the way of all porcine flesh. 

Shortly after my first landing in the colony a 
native white said to me, ** The morals of this place 
are neither better nor worse than the rest of the 
West Indies, only here we live in an atmosphere 
of hypocrisy which you do not find elsewhere.” 
My new captain, Sam Rahmings, was an example 
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of what passes for religion in the Bahamas. He 
would not allow me to have a tow-line out on 
Sunday for the chance of catching a fish, neither 
would he permit the decks to be washed on that 
day, although cleanliness becomes important on 
board a small vessel in a tropical climate where 
you have a pig running about loose day and night. 
Yet at one of the islands at which we called 
Carey discovered this worthy person making 
arrangements with a friend's wife to elope with 
him! So much for Sam's Sabbatarianism. He 
was incompetent as well, and on one occasion, 
if Theophilus Rolle had not had the pluck to 
knock him down and take the wheel himself, he 
would have wrecked the vessel on a reef known 
as * The Hogsties." Unfortunately, too, he was 
hired for the trip only, and paid by the day, so 
he put every diffieulty in the way of progress 
until we almost gave up the idea of ever arriving 
at Andros Island. 

The week just passed had not been uneventful, 
for a political disturbance, something of the 
storm-in-a-teacup order, had shaken the whole 
fabric of Nassau society to its very base. Gover- 
nor Blake, on his return, had been received with 
many marks of favour; but he had not landed 
twenty-four hours before the edifice of his popu- 
larity crumbled into the dust. Two vacancies 
had to be filled up, one in the Executive, the other 
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in the Legislative Council. To the first of these 
the Governor appointed an English jeweller, 
named Brown, to the second one of the local 
* Pooh Bahs!" named Crawford, formerly a 
sergeant in a West India regiment, now Governor 
of the jail, Postmaster, and Acting Inspector of 
Police. 

The Governor had ruined a right idea by carry- 
ing it out in a wrong way. He wished to strike 
a blow at the domination of the native white clan 
by appointing persons who had come out from 
home, but he chose the wrong men. No doubt 
Brown was a competent man, but as a member of 
the Lower House he had always opposed the 
Governor, and even spoken of him disrespectfully 
in the course of a debate, so that people said 
openly, * You had only to bully Blake if you 
wanted to get anything out of him." Besides, as 
an attack on the domination of the clan his 
appointment was useless, for all his interests were 
identified with the native whites, and he had 
become plus conchist que les conchs. 

Crawford's appointment was on every ground 
indefensible. He had had no legislative ex- 
perience, neither—though a person of great 
respectability—was his elevation warranted by 
his antecedents, his education, his influence in the 
colony, or any other reason, and whatever motive 
prompted it, the appointment could only appear as 
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an insult to the whole native community, and they 
looked upon it as such. 

Had the Governor wished to strike a really 
effective blow against the domination of the native 
white clan, he had the materials ready to hand in 
the persons of two prominent members of the 
coloured community, whose elevation would have 
been a real benefit to the colony. 

Though I started alone, I was not destined to 
travel alone all the time. For three days I had 
the company of Mr. McGregor, the magistrate of 
the island of Inagua, one of the ablest and most 
conscientious of public servants, who, had he been 
born in another part of the West Indies, or had 
a white face instead of a black, would probably 
have been high up in the tree of official life long 
ago. From Inagua back to Nassau I had also the 
company of a Mr. Evans, tide-waiter at the former 
place, who had been for many years in command 
of a schooner trading between Nassau and the 
West Indies, and had plenty of sea tales to tell. 

One fine starlight but moonless night, as we 
were sailing along, we were aware of a beautiful 
little cutter-rigged craft coming towards us at full 
speed like an angry swan breasting the waves. So 
fast and furious was her pace that she seemed like 
the ghost of one of the old pirate craft rushing on 
to the attack ! When she came up to us she turned 
out to be the Santa Clara, of ten tons, from San 
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Domingo. Her compass had broken, and she 
didn't know where she was. It was important 
for her to keep near us till morning, but she could 
only manage it by sailing round and round us all 
night. At break of day she spread her wings and 
vanished. It was a pretty incident, she looked so 
like a snow-white sea sprite! The little thing had 
come all the way from San Domingo to Nassau 
(some 600 miles) and was now returning. 

We arrived off Mangrove Cay, Andros Island, on 
the afternoon of Monday, December 20th, and had 
to walk three or four miles through the bush to 
the house of Mr. Ceruti, the magistrate. The way 
was over coral rocks with holes in them, a path 
not easy to find by daylight, and impossible after 
dark, so we had to trespass on the magistrate’s 
hospitality for the night. Besides Mr. Evans and 
myself, there were a Mr. Bode, who had come over 
to do me honour, Mr. Ceruti, his wife, three 
children, and two servants, all caged together for 
the night in a little one-storied shanty containing 
four small rooms, one of which has*to do duty as 
police-court, post-office, and every other sort of 
public office. 

Mr. Ceruti was for many years a ship’s captain, 
but in 1885 he entered the Government service. 
He is a pleasant man, who has seen a good deal of 
the world, and as Mr. Bode was at school at 
Guildford, and had remained several years in 
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England, we managed to spend a pleasant evening 
together. How the others passed the night I do 
not know, the bedroom was hospitably given up 
to me, so I had a very good time. 

Next day I had to try an action of ejectment 
against a squatter on Crown lands. The land 
question at Andros Island is threatening to assume 
Trish proportions, but the fault lies entirely with 
the Government, who have been in the habit of 
allowing the people to apply for land, pay a 
deposit, and take possession, but have habitually 
neglected to send a surveyor down to measure out 
the land to them. 

For years the squatters had been left alone to 
do as they pleased, and some persons having grants 
of ten acres were working 100, when Governor 
Blake suddenly made up his mind to put his foot 
down to stop it. So I was placed in the unpleasant 
position of pioneer of the new order of things. A 
test case had been brought against a squatter, 
whom I ejected unless he paid for his land by a 
certain day, Warning all the others that they would 
be similarly treated next circuit, It was not a 
pleasant position, for it was the universal opinion 
that ** Dat dar new man from England, he done it 
all. Eberrybody know de Gub'ner, he de poor 
man's friend!“ 

I had also to try another case, which went 
sorely against the grain. A new policeman had 
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been sent down from Nassau. "The morning after 
his arrival he went out, and after throwing out 
tempting baits in two directions, succeeded in per- 
suading a poor woman to sell him some rum with- 
out a licence, and at once gave information, hoping 
to get half the reward. It was a dirty business, 
and I am glad to say the man was discharged a 
few months later for another reason. 

Work over, we repaired to Mr. Bode's establish- 
ment on Golden Cay, a little island adjoining the 
mainland of Andros, where sponges are collected 
to be sent on to Nassau. Mr. Bode gave us a 
capital dinner, and I can only regret that, being 
no artist, I must rely upon description for a 
pieture of how a judge on circuit is entertained 
in the out-island settlements of the Bahama 
Islands. 

The locus in quo consists of two large stores- 
repositories for all sorts of things, opening one, 
into the other. At one end of the building is a 
really good library-table with a bureau in it, along- 
side of itis a bed for the master, in another part 
a bed for his white clerk, a little distance off a 
mattress on the floor for the female housekeeper. 
In the midst a table covered with clean linen with 
a civilized European appearance. The doors are 
all wide open, and darkies keep coming in and out 
all the time. 

It was an amusing experience, marred only by 
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the presence of a big crapulous negro, who would 
persist in boring us with his drunken atten- 
tions. 

It was past midnight when we got back to the 
schooner, which we had some difficulty in finding, 
for it was pitch dark, and the Sanctimonious 
Samuel had neglected to burn a light to show 
us where he was. On the way we passed two 
gigantic sharks, almost as big as our boat, sailing 
along near the top of the water—not pleasant 
customers to encounter if a sudden gust of wind 
had happened to upset us. 

Andros Island is the largest of the Bahamian 
group, and contains about 500 square miles. It 
is ninety miles long, and as much as forty miles 
broad in the widest part. It is intersected by 
creeks, communicating with a large fresh-water 
lake in the middle of the island. It produces a 
good many fancy woods, among them—cedar, 
Madeira, horse-flesh mahogany, mastic, lignum- 
vitw, ebony, braziletto, logwood, and fustic. 
Sugar-canes, oranges and bananas are largely cul- 
tivated, and there is no doubt that the island—a 
great part of which is still unexplored—has con- 
siderable resources capable of development. An 
American gentleman said to me once, ** Why, the 
island of Andros alone could supply a great portion 
of the States with fresh vegetables in winter." 
This may be true or false. I only repeat the 
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words as they were spoken. Its present popu- 
lation numbers 3434 souls. 

We left Andros early on the morning of 
Wednesday, the 22nd, and arrived at Nassau at 
3 p.m. on Thursday, the 23rd of December. And 
thus ended my first circuit. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CONDITION OF THE COLOURED RACE IN THE BAHAMA 
ISLANDS. 


The truck system—Modern slavery —Sponge and turtle fisheries 
—Pine-apple industry—Sold in slavery to Surinam— 
Governor Blake's views—TZhe Freeman—Letter from The 
Key of the Gulf—Cases of oppression and injustice— 
Difficulties in the way of equal justice between black and 
white—Poasible results Possible remedies, 


“Tg bulk of them are just as much slaves as 
they were fifty years ago!” 

These words were said to me shortly after my 
arrival in the Bahamas, by a gentleman who had 
had excellent opportunities of judging of the real 
condition of the coloured race, and was well 
acquainted with it. 

I asked him what he meant. He replied, *I 
mean that by means of the truck system the bulk 
of them are in a condition of bondage far more 
galling and far less profitable to the individual 
than the old slavery of fifty years ago." 

This was a startling statement, and difficult to 
believe, for the first impression one gets on landing 
in the Bahamas is that the coloured people appear 
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so remarkably contented that there cannot be 
much the matter with their condition. Wherever 
one meets them they seem cheerful and happy. 
On all hands too I had heard complaints of their 
uppishness, laziness, and general good-for-nothing- 
ness. One day I observed to a high official that 
the independent assembly was a simple absurdity, 
and that the little place ought to be made a Crown 
colony at once. Said he, * As a Government 
official I should be very glad to see it made a 
Crown colony, but it would never do ; the negroes 
would be as well off as they are in the rest of the 
West Indies." 

Were they, then, not as well off as they were in 
the rest of the West Indies? Was there anything 
analogous to slavery going on in this obscure 
corner of the empire in this year of Jubilee? 
At any rate I made up my mind to get to the 
bottom of the question, and I need hardly add 
that what I am now writing was not the result of 
the observations of a week or day, but the col- 
lective experience of my whole residence in the 
colony. 

The “ truck system,” called by the Americans 
* the store order system," is, as every one knows, 
the substitution of payment in kind for payment 
in cash. It is undeniable that in some cases this 
system may work well, and I have myself seen it 
acted upon with very good results in one of 
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the smaller islands in the Bahamas, where there 
are salt-ponds. For many years the price of 
salt has been so low that it has been next to 
impossible to ship a cargo at a profit, and most 
of the salt islands are at present without trade. 
In this particular island, when a vessel comes in, 
the principal salt-owners take their net, go hauling, 
and divide the take among the men who carry the 
salt on board. In this way they shipped 38,000 
bushels of salt at a profit in less than five months. 
All the island has benefited, for the weight of 
fish given the men far exceeds in value the amount 
they would have received had they been paid for 
their labour in cash. But this is a small island, 
containing only some three or four hundred in- 
habitants, where a patriarchal stateof things exists. 

Very different is the working of the truck 
system between the Nassau merchant and the 
unhappy negro, whom, by means of it, he grinds 
down and oppresses for years and years. The 
principal industries of the colony are the sponge 
and turtle fisheries, and the cultivation of pine- 
apples. Through the truck system the benefit 
derived from these sources by the working man 
is not only reduced to a minimum, but he is vir- 
tually kept in bondage to his employer. The 
sponger and turtler are the greatest sufferers, 
because they are kept under seaman's articles all 
the time. 
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Let us follow the career of one of these unfor- 
tunates from its commencement. He applies to 
the owner of a craft engaged in the sponge or 
turtle fisheries, generally in the two combined, to 
go on a fishing voyage. He is not to be paid by 
wages, but to receive a share of the profits of the 
take, thus being theoretically in partnership with 
his owner. At once comes into play the infernal 
machine, which grinds him down and keeps him a 
slave for years and years—often for life. His 
employer invariably keeps, or is in private part- 
nership with some one else who keeps, a store, 
which exists principally for the purpose of robbing 
the employé, and is stocked with the offscourings 
of the American market—rubbish, unsaleable 
anywhere else. As soon as a man engages he 
has to sign seaman's articles, which render him 
liable to be sent on board his vessel at any time 
by order of a magistrate. He is then invited, and 
practically forced, to take an advance upon his 
anticipated share of profits. 

Under the auspices of Governor Blake a Bill was 
passed in the House of Assembly, in the Session 
of 1885, limiting these advances to ten shillings ; 
but any merit there was in the Bill was destroyed 
by an amendment, permitting them to be made 
*in kind or in cash." Besides, all through the 
time I was in the Bahamas this law virtually re- 
mained a dead-letter, as—I do mot hesitate to 
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affirm—has been the case in the colony with every 
law passed for the benefit of the coloured race, 
that at all militates against the interests of the 
native whites. 

These advances, I need hardly say, are generally 
made in kind, consisting of flour, sugar, tobacco, 
articles of clothing, or some other portion of the 
rubbish that constitutes the employer's stock-in- 
trade. Probably the fisherman does not want the 
goods, or, at any rate, he wants money more to 
leave with his family; and in order to get it he 
sells the goods at about half the price at which 
they are charged to him. I was about to say half 
their value, but this would be grossly incorrect, 
for the goods are usually worth next to nothing, 
whereas they are charged to the fisherman at a 
price which would be dear for a first-rate article. 
In the last chapter I have instanced the case of 
the men building a schooner in the island of 
Grand Bahama, who were paid in flour invoiced 
to them at II. 16s. a barrel, which was not fit for 
pigs. 

It is undeniable that of late, in some few cases, 
advances have been made in cash, but this is only 
a clever move by which the employer intends to 
benefit himself in the long run. The people of 
the Bahamas are daily coming more and more in 
contact with Key West on the Florida coast, and 
are gradually finding out that there are places in 
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the world where not only a high rate of wages 
is paid, but the people get paid in cash. The 
Bahamian employer, therefore, is beginning to 
think it wise to make a show of liberality—4s. or 
so in cash is about the outside—knowing perfectly 
well that by a very easy shuffle of the cards he 
can prevent the employé from deriving the slightest 
benefit from it. 

Preliminaries settled, the fisherman starts on 
his sponging or turtling voyage, and remains 
away from six to twelve weeks, when he returns 
with his cargo of sponges. These he cannot by 
law take anywhere, except to Nassau, where they 
have to be sold in the Sponge Exchange by a 
system of tender. 

If ever anything analogous to the Jamaica 
émeute should cause Great Britain to send a Royal 
Commission out to inquire into the condition of 
this unhappy colony, the truth about these sales 
may come out, Personally, I hold the strongest 
opinion that they are fraudulent. The seller is a 
Nassau merchant, the buyer—usually the agent 
of a New York firm—is also a Nassau merchant; 
and that the two agree together and arrange a 
bogus sale, by means of which they rob the un- 
happy fisherman, I am convinced. 


It is but fair to add that Mr. James C. Smith, whose name 
is mentioned further on, says I am wrong on this point. I 
retain my opinion nevertheless, 
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Just before my last circuit, Sam Gowan—one 
of my boys, whose name often occurs in the last 
chapter—had been away for five weeks in charge 
of a sponging schooner. They had brought back 
900 strings of sponges called beads. These beads 
—taking large and small together—averaged, 
Gowan told me, nine sponges each, or 8100 in all. 
He and his crew had not only taken this cargo of 
sponges, but had cleaned and dried them as well— 
a very troublesome process. The whole cargo 
fetched, in the Sponge Exchange, 11/. sterling, or 
less than a halfpenny a sponge all round. Yet 
many of these sponges would fetch five or six 
shillings in a shop in London, whilst the smallest 
would not be likely to fetch less than 6d. Here 
is a case in point. 

Besides, if these sales be not fraudulent, perhaps 
the Nassau merchant can explain how it happens 
that on the Florida Coast, under exactly the same ' 
conditions as to water and the quality of the 
sponge, the fishermen can earn twice and three 
times as much as those who fish in Bahamian 
waters. 

The sale over, the amount realized is declared, 
and owner and fishermen proceed to share. The 
fisherman is already liable to the owner for his 
original advance, and his share of the expense of 
provisioning the vessel. Nine times out of ten 
the former makes out that there has been a loss, 
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and the 'fisherman is in debt to him, or, at any 
rate, that there is nothing to divide.’ 

The latter has then no resource but to sign 
articles for a fresh voyage, in return for which 
the merchant advances him the wherewithal to 
keep body and soul together out of his rubbish- 
laden granary. The man has sold himself, and 
the relations of master and slave are established ! 

Sometimes, though very rarely, the take is so 
good that no amount of dishonesty on the part of 
the Nassau merchants can prevent the fisherman 
from getting something substantial, without the 
fraud becoming too palpable to escape discovery. 
Then he is free once more for the time, and if he 
is wise he bolts to Key West, otherwise his eman- 
cipation is likely to be but of very short duration. 

I extract the following paragraphs from three 
articles, called“ The Truck System; or, Modern 
Slavery," that appeared in The Freeman, a paper, 
the history of which is given later on in this 
chapter :— 

“ The truck system permeates almost the whole 
of the agricultural, and the sponging and turtling 
industries. The agricultural problem is very 


In Sam Gowan’s case the share of each man was twelve 
shillings. Deduct from this what he owed for his share of 
provisioning the vessel, and what would the remuneration for 
his five weeks’ labour represent, even if it had been paid in cash, 
to say nothing of the daily risk to life and limb? 
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complex, being mixed up with the land tenure 
system; but with respect to the sponging and 
turtling industries the problem is simple. 

“ The harvest of the sea’ is planted by nature 
on common property, and though reaped by the 
sponge and turtle fishermen, is controlled abso- 
lutely by the outfitters, who do not gather in the 
harvest of the sponge and turtle fields, but who 
simply advance the food and material—the outfit 
—for a fishing voyage. Verily, outfitters are as 
gods, reaping where they had not sown, and 
gathering and controlling exclusively where they 
had strewn jointly. 

There are about 500 vessels engaged in the 
sponge and turtle fisheries, employing on an 
average about eight men each, in all about 4000 
fishermen. 

* There are about sixty outfitters and owners, 
who control the fishing fleet and the *catch.' 
The annual value of the * catch,’ as delivered by 
the fishermen, is about 60,0007. sterling. The 
division of this wealth, which is the joint product 
of the work of the fishermen and owners and out- 
fitters, is in about the following proportions :— 
60 per cent. goes to the fishermen; 40 per cent. 
to the owners and outfitters. The latter item is 
made up as follows :—33} per cent. for the owner 
of the vessel; 5 per cent. for the outfitter or 
broker who sells the sponge or turtle shell, and 
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who in a very large number, perhaps the majority 
of cases, is also the owner of the vessel; and 13 
per cent. for wharfage, cartage, and other con- 
tingencies. 

* 60 per cent. of 60,0001. = 36,0001. + 4000 
fishermen = 91. as the average annual share of 
each fisherman. 

* 40 per cent. of 60,0007, = 24,0001. + sixty 
owners and outfitters — 4007. as the average annual 
share of each owner and outfitter. 

“The fishermen and other employés have 
themselves very much to blame for their present 
condition. They areimprovident and wasteful, but 
these deplorable features of their character are very 
much the consequences, the results of the influence 
of the truck system under which they and their 
ancestors have been living for the past fifty years. 

** T'hey have been accustomed to take up or re- 
ceive commodities which they do not really need, 
at one price, and to dispose of them immediately 
afterwards at a very much lower price in order 
to obtain money with which to procure the com- 
modities they really do need. This has been 
going on from day to day for half a century, and 
it is not surprising that such practical lessons in 
improvidence and wastefulness have now become 
thoroughly learned. 

The condition of the fisherman is daily becom- 
ing more and more unendurable ; the best and most 
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honest and energetic of them are emigrating to 
the Southern States, and a most alarming feature 
is the steady deterioration in the physique of the 
men and their families as a consequence of the 
low standard of living which the accursed system 
inposes upon them. These men and their families 
are badly fed, clothed, and housed ; there is over- 
crowding in the cabins (?) and holds of the fishing 
vessels, and in numberless ways sanitary rules 
are set at defiance through ignorance. If our 
labouring population did not belong to an iron 
race, they would have died out or become im- 
beciles long ere this from the effects of excessive 
exposure conjoined with a low standard of living. 
The truck system holds these unfortunates as in 
the grasp of death, and until it is utterly and com- 
pletely abolished, it will be impossible to make 
any real or lasting improvement in the material, 
intellectual, or moral condition of this poorly paid 
portion of our population. The system will last 
as long as the ignorance and recklessness which 
it engenders last ; and the system is itself one of 
the most formidable foes of education, in that it 
keeps so large'a portion of our population so 
poor that they cannot even avail themselves of 
the facilities offered by the public and other 
common schools, such as they are and where 
they exist, for dispelling the cloud of ignorance 
which hovers over and almost com pletely envelops 
this portion of our population. 
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* And, unless and until the truck system 
is destroyed, root and branch, all attempts to 
elevate in the scale of being those who live 
under its blasting influences are doomed to failure. 
All intellectual and moral life is founded on the 
physical, and until men are delivered from com- 
plete and incessant thraldom to the wants of mere 
physical existence, we should expect very little, 
if any, improvement in their intellectual or 
moral life. 

The easiest, speediest, and most effective way 
to deal with the truck system would be to pass a 
law preventing employers from recovering through 
the Law Courts of the colony any debt for mer- 
chandise advanced by them to their employés, 
and when such a law is passed, the new, real, 
and effective proclamation of emancipation will 
have been promulgated in the Bahamas. But 
however the reform may be brought about, we 
can heartily recommend the utterance of his Ex- 
cellency Governor Blake, quoted hereunder, to the 
careful consideration of all. I hope the labour- 
ing population will realize that until the“ Truck“ 
system has been changed for ready-money settle- 
ment of all their dealings, there is no hope of 
improvement in their condition, and that the be- 
ginning of every transaction by the contraction of 
a load of debt is a self-abandonment to voluntary 
slavery.’ " 

The condition*of the labourer in the pine-apple 
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fields, almost the only fruit of the soil that is at 
present exported to any extent, is only so far 
better than that of the fisherman in that, as his 
work has to be done on land and not by sea, he 
cannot, like his fellow-sufferer, be kept continually 
under seaman's articles, but, except in one or two 
places where the people have been roused by a 
leading spirit, he is kept in a perpetual state of 
debt through the truck system. 

In some cases the pine-apple cultivator is a 
peasant proprietor, in others he cultivates for tho 
owner of the soil upon share. In both cases the 
Nassau merchant appears on the scene with his 
pack of rubbish on his back, and establishes a 
temporary store. Like “the flowers that bloom 
in the spring,” he appears with the pine-apple 
season and disappears with it; save that instead 
of a flower he is a upas-tree, blasting and wither- 
ing wherever he sets his accursed foot. Some- 
times he appears in the character of owner of 
the soil, sometimes in that of agent. In the 
former case he contracts on his own behalf with 
the captains of the vessels that call for pine- 
apples ; in the latter on behalf of the cultivators. 
In both cases the coloured peasantry have to suf- 
fer, for they are in his hands. He receives cash for 
the pine-apples from the captains, and pays them 
with his worthless goods. Where he is an agent 
he often has a twofold opportunity for robbery, 
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of which he generally—I do not say invariably— 
avails himself, by accepting a douceur from the 
captain to persuade his clients to sellat a less 
price than the captain has come prepared to give. 

In one case that happened within my own 
knowledge, one of these light-fingered gentry 
accepted—or said he had accepted—bills for the 
amount due for pine-apples from an American 
firm, which bills were never met, and several old 
people died of starvation in consequence. When 
I arrived at the settlement in question, the 
haggard looks of the poor folk told their piteous 
story far more eloquently than the flood of words 
in which they poured it out to me. This conduct 
was absolutely inexcusable, for plenty of vessels 
call every year for pine-apples, and there is never 
the slightest necessity to ship a cargo without 
cash down, and I have little doubt the person in 
question was bribed to behave as he did. 

The cultivator thus gets a low price for his 
pines, and gets it in goods which, as in the case 
of the fisherman, are invoiced to him at the price 
of real good stuff, but are of so poor a quality 
that they will not go far. The result is that long 
before the next pine-apple season, he is threatened 
with starvation, and mortgages his next year's 
crop to the Nassau merchant in return for an 
advance, and the relations of master and slave 
are established. 

H 
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I am bound in common fairness to add that 
the native white Bahamian is not alone guilty, for 
when a black man gets into the position of an 
employer of labour he is usually quite as bad, 
but then it is but natural that he should imitate 
what he has been brought up to look upon as the 
superior race. 

In fact there are very few among the working 
classes of the Bahamas who know what it is to 
handle cash at all, except domestic servants and 
skilled work-people; and we have already seen 
that in the out-islands even ship-builders do not 
always get paid in cash. Still as a general rule 
these two classes do get it. 

Whilst on the subject of slavery, it may be as 
well to mention a case that, as far as I know, 
has never been brought to the notice of the 
British public, but which certainly ought to be 
known. 

About eighteen years ago, one of the Nassau 
merchants acted as agent for the Dutch govern- 
ment, to hire labourers to go to Surinam on a 
contract of service analogous to that under which 
coolies are at present hired in many parts of the 
West Indies. A number of coloured Bahamians 
engaged themselves, and were shipped off. Only 
one has ever returned. He had the courage to put 
to sea in an open boat, and the luck to meet with 
a passing vessel which carried him to England, 
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whence he -was sent back to Nassau. The tale 
_he tells is sad to the last degree. The men had 
no sooner landed in Surinam than they were told 
they were slaves, put in irons, and subjected to 
all sorts of hardships. Some pined away and 
died, one- poor fellow—who had been a school- 
master at home—cut his throat, unable to endure 
the shame and degradation of his position. Of 
the fate of a good many, the survivor can give no 
information, but I have heard my colleague ex- 
press the opinion that some of them may be still 
alive. It is strange that I have forgotten the 
name of the poor fellow who survived, though I 
have often seen and talked to him, and he is as 
well known to everybody in Nassau as the streets 
of the city. He is now slightly deranged from 
the effects of his sufferings, but has lucid in- 
tervals, during which he can give an intelligent 
account of what he knows. To the credit of 
the people of Nassau be it said, he is kindly 
treated by everybody, and is commonly spoken of 
as “the poor man who was sold for a slave." 
To the best of my knowledge and belief no com- 
munication has ever been received by the friends 
and relatives of any other individual who started 
on that ill-fated expedition. 

To the best of my belief also, no action has 
ever been taken by the Imperial Government in 
this matter. Yet every one of these men was a 

H 2 
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free-born British subject, as much entitled to the 
protection of our flag as the first nobleman in 
the land. Is it even now too late for something 
to be done for our fellow-subjects who may at this 
moment be languishing in slavery ? 

Shortly after my first circuit I had many con- 
versations with Governor Blake upon the condi- 
tion of the coloured race in the colony, and I am 
convinced that no man was ever more sincerely 
anxious to benefit them than he was, at that 
time. 

In many other speeches, besides the one cited 
by the author of the articles in The Freeman, he 
pointed out to the people that as long as the 
Truck system existed, they were in slavery, as 
every man must be who is in debt. 

Considering whom he was addressing,“ slave“ 
and *slavery" were dangerous words to use. 

To the children, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children of those who were emancipated in 1837, 
these words represent something tangible that 
they can understand and realize. "The rest of the 
sentence, explaining the sense in which the words 
were used, would express nothing to their minds. 
And so it, turned out, for if I have had it said to 
me once, I have had it said fifty times, ** De 
gubner say we slaves." 

In one of the conversations I had with him 
early in my career, Governor Blake said to me, 
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It is very difficult to do anything practical for 
them as long as they have no public opinion and 
no press." 

I do not mean to say that he intended me to 
take any action on these words, for I do not 
think he did, but I made up my mind that they 
should have a press, and with this object I first 
made acquaintance with Mr. James C. Smith, a 
light-coloured gentleman of integrity and ability. 
He represents the western district of the island 
of New Providence in the House of Assembly, 
and has for years devoted himself with singleness 
of purpose to the complete emancipation of his 
race. He had for a long time had in his head 
the idea of starting a paper to be devoted to the 
interests of the coloured people of the Bahamas. 
My conversations with him clinched the nail, and 
the first number of The Freeman appeared on the 
8th of March, 1887, with the motto, ** For God, 
and Right, and Queen, and Country." 

Shortly before its appearance I mentioned the 
fact that it was coming out to Governor Blake, 
and he said he was “glad to hear it." No 
further allusion was ever made to the subject in 
any subsequent conversation between us. 

The following letter appeared in The Key of the 
Gulf, an American newspaper published at Key 
West, Florida, on May 14th, 1887. 
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A VOICE FROM THE BAHAMAS. 


* Eprror—Key of the Gulf :— 

** Will you allow me, through your columns, to 
make an appeal to the Native Bahamian residents 
at Key West to assist me to keep going The Free- 
man, the little sheet published here, which you 
have already been good enough to notice ? 

For the first time in the history of the Bahama 
Islands, an attempt has been made to issue a 
little sheet—scarcely big enough, indeed, to be 
called a newspaper—to be devoted solely to the 
interests of the coloured people. 

* Qur people are fond of Scripture; let me 
then assure them, this sheet will be like the * cloud 
not bigger than a man’s hand’ that arose out of 
the sea, covered the sky, and developed into a 
mighty tempest ! 

** [t must seem strange indeed to you, sir, living 
in the strong light of day, that it should be diffi- 
cult to get 400 subscribers at three cents a week 
each, to keep alive a paper born to so high a 
destiny! Yet such is the case. Printing is very 
dear, and we, the little handful of workers who 
support The Freeman are poor men who cannot 
afford to lose money for three whole years. 

* Why three whole years? you will ask. I will 
endeavour to explain. 

“Ever since the Emancipation in 1837, this 
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country has been dominated by a small gang of 
native whites and so-called whites, whose main 
object has been, since they could no longer keep 
the coloured people in slavery, to prevent their 
ever rising to be anything more than hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. They look upon 
them as dogs, and as dogs they treat them, not 
unkindly as a rule, but with the kindness they 
show their dogs, neither more nor less. 

* In order to carry out their ideas of keeping 
down the coloured people, no effort worthy of the 
name has been made towards making education 
general, until quite of late years, and though 
things are improving rapidly, the standard of 
education is about 75 per cent. below that of the 
mother-country or of America. 

The native whites have been further assisted in 
their conspiracy by the geographical situation of 
the country, which is cut off fromthe rest of the 
British possessions in the West Indies. Whilst 
then the rest of the West India Islands have 
gradually become connected with the mother- 
country, with America, and with each other, 
by means of the electric telegraph and fast lines 
of steam-packets, the Bahama Islands have re- 
mained out jn the cold, cut off from the rest. 
They have no telegraph, and their only steam 
communication is with America and a slow line 
of steamers that call at Nassau once a month, 
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on their road to and fro between Belize and 
England. 

* In the age in which we live, a country without 
telegraphs or railways and only the occasional 
sight of a steamboat, must go right out of the 
race, and that is what we have been doing here. 
England knows nothing, and the rest of the 
West India Islands next to nothing about us, 
America knows us, but has no interest in improv- 
ing us, and no power to do so if she had. 

* Meantime the greater portion of the coloured 
people have vegetated with just enough to eat 
and drink and a place to sleep in, and the native 
whites have ruled the roast just as they pleased. 
Not that the coloured people are contented, they 
have a strong idea things are not all right, and 
that they are little better than slaves, but they 
neither see where the remedy lies nor know how to 
apply it. What they want are “lights, not 
rights." Rights they have had in plenty for fifty 
years, but their rights have done them no good 
since they have no lights to teach them how to 
utilize those rights. Lights are coming to them 
in two ways, rapidly from Key West, and more 
slowly through the schools. 

“ The object of The Freeman is to supply them 
with a third light, which shall teach them how to 
use the other two to the best purpose. But they 
have everything to learn, and first of all they have 
to learn the value of having an organ of their own. 
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At present they hardly realize what a newspaper 
is, and still less do they guess what it can do; and 
we calculate that at the slow rate at which things 
progress here, it will take three years to teach 
them the rudiments of this knowledge. 

If ever there was a time when a newspaper was 
needed to speak out and tell the truth it is the 
present. A cruel wrong is being perpetrated in 
our midst, and there is no voice save that of The 
Freeman to protest. 

In the course of last year our Governor, Mr. 
Blake, got us out an English magistrate, Mr. 
Powles ; in February last, Mr. Powles convicted 
a white man named James Lightbourn of assault- 
ing and beating his black female servant, a 
delicate young girl, and sentenced him to a 
month’s imprisonment without the option of a 
fine. Mr. Powles had previously sent three or 
four black men to prison for assaults on women, 
and nobody objected, but because he has treated 
black and white alike, he has been subjected to 
every species of persecution by the native whites 
for the last two months, and to crown all, the 
House of Assembly have refused to pay Mr. 
Powles 250 dollars for his passage out and that of 
his wife, which had been promised him by the 
English Government at home. 

** Whatever excuse is put forward by the House 
of Assembly for not paying that money, every one 
here knows the real reason is because he has sent a 
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white man to prison, instead of fining him, for 
striking a black girl.“ 

** [n any other country but this the people would 
hold mass meetings, and petition the authorities 
to do justice to the man who has tried to do justice 
to them. Our people are not wanting in gene- 
rosity, but they are so behind the world they do 
not understand these things. 

* Will not the native Bahamians at Key West 
help us by sending subscriptions to keep alive T'he 
Freeman, and help it to grow into the dimensions 
of a respectable journal? Subscriptions may be 
sent to Mr. E. J. Flemming, at the office of the 
Key of the Gulf, Key West. The subscription 
will be at present, for at least one year, 2 dollars 
per annum for each copy, including postage. 

* must not conclude without stating clearly 
that I, the writer, am alone responsible for sending 
this letter, and for the sentiments it contains." 


„A Voice FROM THE BAHAMAS.” 
Nassau, N.P., Bahamas, April 21, 1887. 


The accusation that the whites have not until 
recently done anything worth doing for the cause 
of education—although I believe it to be abso- 
lutely true—is a little difficult to prove, for it is 
undeniable that there has been a system of schools 


* The story of this case is fully related in the Appendix to 
this book. 
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and school inspection at work for forty years, 
which looks very well on paper. Butif the proof 
of the pudding be in the eating, it has proved a 
most deadly failure, for—taking the poorer classes 
of the colony as a whole—there are not more than 
5 per cent. of them of the age of twenty-one years 
and upwards that can regd and write. 

The first real spirt to education was given by 
Governor Robinson, and it is now certainly going 
ahead. 

I am happy to hear The Freeman is also now 
going ahead, and has become a respectable-sized 
newspaper, but the treatment it received during 
the interregnum between the departure of 
Governor Blake and the arrival of Sir Ambrose 
Shea is indicative of the sort of treatment any- 
thing like the public expression of opinion on the 
part of the coloured population is likely to meet 
with at the hands of the native whites. During 
this time the Government was administered by the 
Colonial Secretary. The Freeman had always 
been sent to the Government House every week 
as it appeared, and after Governor Blake’s depar- 
ture it was sent as usual. The administrator 
simply declined to receive it. Yet this very man, 
as we shall see almost immediately, dared thirty 
years ago to do justice in the face of fearful odds 
and suffered for it. Quantum mutatus ab illo. 

A case brought to my notice by Professor 
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Brooks of Baltimore I hardly know whether to 
class under the head of the ** Truck system,” or 
to call by an uglier name. The professor being 
engaged during the winter of 1886-7 in a 
scientific examination of the sea-water, hired a 
coloured workman through the agency of a white 
Nassau merchant. The merchant was to pay the 
man, who was to receive 17. a week. Subsequently 
Professor Brooks discovered that the merchant 
was paying the man 6s. a week and pocketing 
14s.! The professor immediately paid the man 
himself, and the merchant threatened him with an 
action for damages. 

The merchant in question belongs to a powerful 
family, and is connected either by blood or marriage 
with whatever there is of influence or money in the 
town of Nassau. Incredible as it must appear, I 
have little doubt that had he brought an action 
against Professor Brooks in the Court of Common 
Pleas, he would have succeeded, as the judge 
would have been afraid to offend so influential 
a connection. 

And this story leads naturally on to the ques- 
tion whether justice is equally administered be- 
tween black and white. Of course it will be 
alleged against me that I am unfairly prejudiced. 
Of that I am ready to take my chance, but I un- 
hesitatingly assert that even-handed justice be- 
tween black and white is all but unknown in the 
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Bahamas. Neither will it ever become a general 
rule as long as a single judicial office remains in 
the hands of a native white. How can it be other- 
wise? All the native whites are connected with 
each other, and the higher officers are so badly 
paid that independence is all but an impossibility 
even where men are actuated by high motives. 
God forbid that I should deny that in Nassau, as 
elsewhere, there are many men and women with 
good instincts, but is not human nature the same 
all the world over? Aman has a miserable salary 
and no retiring pension ; perhaps he has a family 
tosupport? He lives in a small place where he 
is connected with every one of the dominant race, 
a narrow-minded, overbearing clique, who imagine 
themselves to be a species of untitled aristocracy ; 
a sort of thirty tyrants of Athens; an Oligarchy 
irresponsible save to itself. All his hopes of any 
active assistance outside his official salary, of any 
comfortable social intercourse, of an endurable 
existence in fact, depend upon his relations with 
these people! In heaven's name how can hedo equal 
justice unless he be a man cast in an iron mould ? 

The white natives are very fond of citing the 
case of the present Colonial Secretary, who thirty 
years ago suffered severely for doing equal justice 
between black and white. At that time he was 
police magistrate, and had to convict and fine his 
father-in-law for assaulting a black boatman. His 
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father-in-law immediately turned him out of doors, 
and persecuted him in every way for the rest of 
his life. Whilst sympathizing with him to the 
fullest extent, it must be evident that, after all, he 
had only kept the oath he took on taking office, a 
thing every British judge or magistrate is sup- 
posed to do as a matter of course. The treat- 
ment he received at the hands of his father-in-law 
only shows what any member of the clique must 
expect, who dares to oppose the will of the rest, 
and how much moral courage a man requires to 
do his duty against such odds. 

The above is the only case the native whites 
ever cite on their side of the question. The cases 
on the other side are endless; I will instance a 
few that have happened quite of late years. 

Some little time ago a member of the clique 
was charged before the sitting magistrate with 
tying a black boy to atree and beating him nearly 
to death. The doctor in charge of the asylum 
heard the child’s shrieks, and had he not sent one 
of the asylum nurses over to interfere, it is 
extremely probable that the child would have been 
killed. For this offence the accused was fined 
50s., which was thought a very severe punishment. 
Can any one doubt that if he had been a black man 
he would either have been sent to prison without 
the option of a fine or else committed for trial ? 

Shortly after my arrival an instance occurred 
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which showed me how impossible it was for one 
of these natives to do justice. My colleague was 
in charge of the Police Court, and I was standing 
by talking to him, when a girl named Rosa 
Poictier came in to apply for a summons against 
one of the principal men in Nassau and a member 
of the Executive Council, for assaulting her and 
turning her out of doors without paying her wages, 
her offence being that she insisted on wearing a 
piece of green ribbon, the badge at that time of 
those who supported Governor Blake. The girl's 
story may have been true or false, I cannot tell, 
but at any rate she was entitled to be heard. But 
my colleague sent her off to the Civil Court to 
bring an action for wages, ignoring the charge of 
assault altogether! He did not dare do otherwise ! 

Some time ago at Harbour Island, the second 
place in the Bahamas in importance, five coloured 
men, named Israel Lowe, John D. Lowe, David 
Tynes, William Alfred Johnson, and Joseph 
Whylly, determined to test the right of the 
authorities of the Methodist Church to prevent a 
coloured man from entering the chapel by the 
same door as a white man, With this view they 
walked quietly in at the white man's door and up 
the aisle. The service was discontinued until 
they were turned out, and prosecuted the next 
day before the resident justice who convicted them 
of brawling, and fined them 20s. each, with the 
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alternative of imprisonment. And yet the men 
so treated had contributed both by money and 
manual labour to the construction of this chapel. 

Whilst I was sitting in the Police Court at 
Nassau in the early part of 1887, a case occurred 
showing the ideas prevailing in the colony on the 
subject of equal rights. Mr. George Bosfield, an 
educated coloured gentleman, was summoned be- 
fore me for violating an Act of Parliament, com- 
pelling houses, within the limits of the city, to be 
built in a certain way. Being possessed of a 
considerable amount of gumption, Mr. Bosfield 
filed informations against seventeen leading white 
men for violations of the Act, whom acting Police- 
Inspector Crawford was compelled to summon. 
After repeated applications for adjournment, the 
summonses were withdrawn, and the House of 
Assembly repealed the Act! How different would 
the case have been had these seventeen been 
coloured instead of white ! 

Not long ago a certain local Attorney was 
appointed acting magistrate. Some few years 
before there had been an application to strike this 
person off the rolls for gross professional miscon- 
duct; subsequently, when Acting Inspector of 
Schools, he had misappropriated public funds, and 
would no doubt have been prosecuted had he been 
a coloured man. Being a white man, and related 
to some of the most influential members of the 
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clique, he was allowed to repay the money in 
instalments. 

In two cases in which white men prosecuted 
black for larceny, there being no evidence what- 
ever to support a conviction, this person convicted 
and inflicted a nominal fine to prevent an action 
being brought against the prosecutor ! 

My own experience of the result of trying to do 
equal justice between man and man is related in 
the Appendix. 

About two years ago a white man named Sands 
shot a black policeman. Sands was undoubtedly 
mad, and was acquitted on that ground. "The way 
the whites talked of this habitually was, ** that the 
man was only a nigger, and it was a pity a few 
more were not shot.” * 

I extract the following from a letter sent me by 
an intelligent coloured man :—- 

The family alliance is too great, its ramifica- 
tions extend throughout every branch of the 

* [ had a striking instance one day of the way in which the 
native Bahamian white looks down upon the coloured mee. I 
was standing in the street in Nassau talking to a young native 
white, as good-hearted a fellow as ever lived, when a feeble 
old negress, who was passing, dropped the bundle she was 
carrying and stooped, evidently with great difficulty, to pick it 
up. Obeying an instinct, which would have been just as strong 
in him had she been white, however poor and miserable, I 
went to her assistance. But she was only a negress, and I 


shall never forget the look of mingled astonishment and con- 
tempt with which he watched me. 


I 
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Government, Executive, Legislative, Judicial, and 
Revenual. There is no hope for us except through 
the removal of the present holders of office. 

* For many years the press of the colony has 
obstinately refused to publish our grievances, and 
the people are cowed down, afraid to make any 
public lawful demonstration or stand up for their 
rights, liberties, and privileges, as they are de- 
terred by the oft-repeated threat of reading the 
Riot Act, and bayoneting the people by the sol- 
diers. 'The dominant minority have the ear of 
the Government at home, and make use of their 
influence and prestige to crush and oppress us. 
We have no chance in the Halls of Justice, if our 
opponent be a member of the clique. In the pub- 
lic service we are superseded by the sons and 
younger brothers of powerful members of it, and 
our services, though long and faithful, are 
ignored. 

** For us as a people, there is no hope, unless the 
present higher officials—who are either connected 
with the clique or else in debt to them—are re- 
moved, and their places filled by men from 
England. Unless we get help and aid from Great 
Britain, our condition will soon become unbear- 
able!“ 

A member of the New York Yacht Club, who 
knows the Bahamas thoroughly, once said to me, 
“I was here the day Sands was arrested, and I 
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never shall forget it as long as I live! No one 
who saw that crowd could doubt there was an 
undercurrent of race-hatred with which the White 
Conchs will have to reckon sooner or later.” 
There was an American lady staying at the hotel 
last winter, who made it her business to get at the 
bottom of the coloured people’s thoughts and 
feelings. She went out sailing every day with the 
same boatman, and completely gained his confi- 
dence. One day he said to her, “ If it wasn’t for 
the soldiers, we would cut the throats of every 
white Conch in Nassau.” 

I am told that shortly before I left, Jamaica 
men were going about telling the people the 
history of the Jamaica outbreak in Governor 
Eyre's time, and one of them even went the length 
of saying, “If you burn down Bay Street, the 
whites haven't got a saviour among them. In 
Jamaiea they had lots of saviours, but we burnt the 
town.” This, my informant explains to me, meant 
that whereas in Jamaica, white and coloured 
people held property side by side; Bay Street, 
which is the principal business street in Nassau, 
belongs entirely to the white merchants. 

Would that my pen might have power enough 
to impress upon the Colonial Office the necessity 
of being wise in time, and not lightly setting 
aside a petition for a Royal Commission if it should 
happen that one is sent in with that object. 

12 
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These people know enough of the history of 
Jamaica to know that the blacks were oppressed 
there; that they broke out under Governor Eyre, 
and that, though Gordon was hung, a Royal Com- 
mission was sent out, and the coloured people 
have been better off ever since. 

In fact I am told on all hands that not only in 
Jamaica, but throughout the West Indies, the 
coloured people are a great deal too well off, and 
it is common to say they are unbearable. Whether 
this be true or false, I have no means of knowing. 
I do know what their condition is in the Bahama 
Islands, I know that it is a disgrace to the British 
flag, and above all I know that I have promised 
them to do my best to bring their wrongs before 
the British public. 

If the struggle for emancipation fifty years ago 
was really a struggle for a principle and not 
merely a struggle to get rid of an ugly-sounding 
name, if the soil that produced a Granville Sharp, 
a Wilberforce, and a Clarkson, still bears fruit of 
a like kind, they ought not to cry to England for 
assistance in vain, For never was there a time 
when the maxim that ** a black man has no rights 
which a white man is bound to respect," was more 
firmly believed in or more persistently acted on, 
than it was in the year of Jubilee in the Bahama 
Islands. 

For this state of things I believe there are two 
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remedies.’ Let England persuade the United 
States to take over the country; or, failing that, 
at once turn it into a Crown Colony. In the first 
case the independent assembly would disappear, 
and the country would become ** Bahama County, 
Florida," or * South Carolina," to which state it 
belonged before the separation from England. It 
would send one, or at the outside two, deputies 
to the State legislature, one good Yankee firm 
would eat up all the little Nassau hucksters with- 
out stopping to take breath; the interests of the 
place as a winter sanatorium would be pushed, 
and the whole condition of things transformed in 
an incredibly short space of time. 

As an Englishman of course I dismiss the idea 
of annexation to America as not to be entertained, 
but I cannot shut my eyes to the advantages that 
would accrue to the country from it, and if a 
colony is worth keeping under the English flag, 


* “T do not mean to say that a West Indian Confederation 
might not be as effectual a remedy as either of the other two. 
It is not a question on which I feel myself competent to form 
an opinion as yet, and my mind is perfectly open to conviction. 
But is it not a fact that the curse of isolation has rested so long 
on this unhappy colony, that it has never yet been included in 
any scheme of West Indian Confederation? Of two things, 
however, I am certain. First, that nothing can be worse for it 
than its present constitution. Secondly, that no scheme will 
be of any benefit to it that will not eliminate the native white 
element from any share in the government of the colony for 
some time at least. 
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England should do her duty by it, and that she 
certainly does not do in the case of the Bahama 
Islands. 

The coloured people would not sever their con- 
nection with this country on any consideration. 
They associate England, and especially Queen 
Victoria, with emancipation, and are intensely 
loyal, because they are a grateful people, though 
their enemies are for ever proclaiming the contrary. 
Their faith in the Queen is unbounded, they call 
her “The good missus," and believe firmly that 
if she only knew their troubles, they would be 
redressed at once. 

It is of course not easy to change the constitu- 
tion of a colony,“ but it would be very easy for 
England to promote some of the present holders 
of office, who are men of ability and really good 
instincts, and who, in another colony away from 
the ties of family, would be good and useful ser- 
vants to the State. Where they are it is next to 
impossible for them to do their duty. 

But in order to fill their places with really good 
men from England, it will be necessary to increase 
the salaries sufficiently to make it worth the 
while of men who are worth having to take the 
places. 

A very small modicum of the subsidy of which 


]t might have been done at the time of the Bank failure in 
1885. 
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the country was unfairly deprived in 1880 would 
do this; at present the salaries in this colony are 
a disgrace to the Imperial Government. 

But in any case, if I have not grossly exaggerated 
the state of the country, I have made out a case 
for a Royal Commission which ought to be sent 
out as soon as possible. In order to be effective 
it should sit with closed doors and be armed with 
large powers enabling it to protect all persons 
giving evidence before it, and to punish severely 
anything like intimidation and boycotting of wit- 
nesses. Neither should it confine its operations 
to Nassau, but should visit every one of the out- 
islands and see the state of things for itself. 

If this were done, there might be some hope of 
wiping out this blot on the Imperial escutcheon, 
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CHAPTER V. 


Nassau society— The upper crust—Children of Ham—Social 
conservatism—Indifference to the outer world —The nobles 
of the land—Accent and pronunciation—“ Boa-constrictor 
meal"—Afternoon visits—Scandal— Sterling good quali- 
ties—Dancing—Hospitality—Difficulties as to food— 
Government House etiquette—Opening of the Houses— 
Debate in the Lower House. 


Nassau Society may be divided into “the Upper 
Upper ten,” eligible for invitation to Government 
House on all occasions, the “lower Upper ten," 
only invited on state occasions; the “ respectable 
middle class," including everybody who does: not 
go to Government House, but is acknowledged as 
white, and the “ lower classes,” including every- 
body who is admittedly coloured. Some of the 
last are occasionally invited to Government House, 
but the Conchs include them among “the lower 
classes " all the same. 

Although there is plenty of pure unspotted 
white blood scattered throughout the Bahamas, a 
good deal of that of the upper crust of Nassau 
Society is decidedly mixed, and in truth many of 
the so-called white families owe their right to that 
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title to an old statute which enacts that every 
person who is more than three degrees removed 
from the African shall rank as white. Though 
the skins of most of them are fair enough to pass 
for pure white anywhere in Europe, their African 
blood would at once be detected by any southerner 
or West Indian. 

The position of people—such as these in the 
southern states—is well recognized. There, one 
drop of black blood stamps a man or woman as 
* a child of Ham," and no amount of whitewash- 
ing will give one of them the entrée to the society 
of pure whites, or even admission to that part of 
a steamboat on which pure whites are travelling. 
On the other hand they will not associate with 
any one a shade darker than themselves, so they 
live and die a race apart. 

If the southerners are narrow-minded on this 
point, at least they are logical. "They object to 
any risk of intermarriage with a “ child of Ham," 
however slight his or her taint may be, and for 
the purpose of exclusion from white society one 
drop of black blood is as effective as ten thousand. 

Not soin Nassau. There, unless you are an 
expert in human hybridism, you never can tell 
whether the fair-faced lady or gentleman to whom 
you are talking is pure white, or what Mr. 
Whistler might call an arrangement in white and 
brown. 
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If this meant that the Conch was more liberal 
in his ideas than the southerner, and admitted the 
universal brotherhood of the human family, not 
merely in theory but in practice, it would be a 
matter for congratulation. But it is nothing of 
the kind. Let a man who is admittedly coloured, 
presume to address a lady belonging to one of 
these so-called white families, on anything like 
equal terms, and he will soon find himself looked 
down upon from a pinnacle only attainable by a 
very light coloured person, when dealing with one 
the stream of whose coloured blood is somewhat 
thicker than his own. The southerner contents 
himself with simply declining any social inter- 
course with persons of coloured blood. The 
whitewashed Conch looks upon his darker brother 
as a dog, and lets him know he does so. 

In Nassau, any one who passes for white, though 
he may be unable to converse intelligently on any 
rational topic outside his business, is considered 
fit to sit down to table with any lady, whilst his 
next-door neighbour, well read, intelligent, and an 
agreeable companion, is tabooed because he is 
considered to belong to the coloured race. Yet 
the latter is often scarcely a shade darker than the 
former, and the former’s black ancestor is well 
remembered by many persons still alive. 


In an article in the American magazine, The Century, I 
think for February, 1887, by a Mr. Church, one of the Ameri- 
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Where the line that separates the white man, 
so-called, from the coloured, is drawn in Nassau, 
must ever remain a mystery to the uninitiated 
stranger. If of a poetical turn, he might parody 
a well-known epigram anent this state of things : 


„God bless the white folks one and all, though hark ye,- 
I see no harm in blessing too the darky ! 
But which the darky is and which the white ! 
God bless us all! That is beyond me quite!” 


can winter visitors to Nassau, the writer speaks of the utter 
absence of race prejudice in Nassau. How little did he realize 
that the people he met in society and took for coloured, ima- 
gined themselves to be white! He also speaks of a high offi- 
cial, a full-blooded African, who is received everywhere. How 
little did he know the true position held by this gentleman in 
Nassau society! As long as he is content to confine his ac- 
quaintance with the white ladies to a salute when he happens 
to meet them in the street, and a very occasional morning call ; 
as long as he is content to go to Government House on state 
oceasions and hang about the anteroom and piazza, without 
presuming to attempt to dance, the white Conch gentlemen-are 
willing to use his pleasant piazza as a sort of club, and the 
Conch ladies are willing to say with a patronizing air, “Oh, yes, 
Mr. is certainly a gentleman ; he knows his place so well." 
Yet he is one of the best fellows I ever met, be his colour 
what it may. Another coloured gentleman ‘does not know 
his place,” and it is the fashion to cite him as an instance of 
how impossible it is to show any civility to the coloured race. 
This gentleman once went to a ball at Government House, and 
actually asked the governor's sister to dance. For this awful act 
of insolence he is denounced in most uncompromising terms. 
Yet he is intellectually, morally, and in point of education the 
superior of any white Conch I ever met, to say nothing of the 
fact that he is the legitimate son of an Englishman, and three 
parts white 
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An amusing mra is told of how a leading 
white citizen of Nassau once had his pride 
humbled in the Southern States. Shortly before 
the War of Secession broke out, this gentleman, 
who, with the exception of a possibly suspicious 
curl in his hair, unnoticeable by the ordinary 
European eye, might belong to the purest Anglo- 
Saxon type—and for aught I know to the con- 
trary he does—went to Charleston on business. 
No sooner had he landed than he was at once 
suspected by the wily southerner of being “a 
child of Ham," because he came from Nassau, 
and promptly popped into gaol, to his intense 
astonishment and annoyance. 

In answer to his inquiry as to what offence he 
had committed, and what excuse they had to 
offer for putting a free-born British subject into 
durance vile, he was informed that he had done 
nothing, but that they had had a good many 
** persons of his colour coming around that way 
of late, preaching anti-slavery doctrines, and 
didn't feel inclined to trust any more."  Protests 
were of no avail. He was kindly treated, but 
kept under safe custody, till a vessel could be 
found to carry him back from whence he came. 

In most small places society is fairly opinion- 
ated, but the upper crust of Nassau is more than 
usually so. If any one ventures to suggest an 
innovation, he is at once told ** it has never been 
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the custom in Nassau," against which form of 
clôture there is no appeal. 

On one point only the Conchs are wanting in 
self-confidence. They are sometimes haunted 
with a suspicion that the local educational esta- 
blishments may leave something to be desired, and 
when they can afford it, they send their children 
to America or England to be educated. But as 
for society, no doubt ever disturbs their minds. 
The upper circle of Nassau is their summum bonum 
of social perfection, their earthly ** Nirvana!” 

It is a matter of no moment to them that they 
have neither railways nor telegraphs ; that their 
streets are not lighted on the darkest night; that 
they are deficient in most of the comforts of 
modern life; and that, save for the universal use 
of lucifer-matches and the occasional visit of a 
steamboat, they have scarcely anything that was 
not available to their ancestors one hundred years 
ago. 

As for the outer world, its politics, manners, and 
customs, the majority seem to trouble themselves 
but very little about them. 

If London is a metropolitan city, so is Nassau. 
Has it not its Governor, its army of eighty 
soldiers, its Privy Council, and its House of 
Lords and Commons? For, incredible as it may 
seem, the Conchs really do believe that the members 
of their Upper House belong in some extra- 
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ordinary and undefined way to the nobility of the 
Empire. One day a gentleman high in official 
life spoke to me of the Attorney-General as“ the 
first commoner in the colony,” and on my asking 
him what he meant, explained that he was “ only 
speaker of the House of Commons, and not a 
member of the House of Lords.” * 


* When Mr. Crawford, acting inspector of police, was ele- 
vated to the Upper House, he was presented with the follow- 
ing congratulatory address. It may be all very well to say it 
emanates from a body of ignorant coloured policemen. It was 
the upper crust that put the idea of the nobility of the Upper 
House into their heads ! 


“ Nassau Polio Barracks, 
* March 4th, 1887. 
“The Honourable R. C. Crawford, 
„Dran Sm, 

* We, the undersigned, and members of the police force, do 
feel it a pleasure gratifying to us, from the high esteem which 
we bear towards you as our chief officer, to tender you our high 
congratulations, and to the highest degree for the honour con- 
ferred on you by her Majesty the Queen, through his Excel- 
lency the governor, to a seat among the nobles of this colony. 

* We also return many thanks to his Excelleney for recom- 
mending you to such honour. His Excelleney, we may truly 
say, as governor, has been, and is to us, as Joseph was to the 
Israelites, whose keen eyes are always on the alert for the deli- 
beration of those under his care, 

* We now commend you to the care of the Almighty, who we 
assure you can keep and direct you in the right path, &o that 
you may be able to carry out all affairs entrusted to your care 
discreetly and satisfactorily. 

“Tn conclusion, sir, we hope that whilst you are elevated to a 
temporal seat, that yourself and family may at the end of time 
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The Conchs are more English than American in 
thought and feeling, but they speak with a 
perfervid Yankee twang, that would make a 
thorough-bred down-easter open his eyes with 
amazement, and are intensely American in their 
mode of expressing themselves. They “fix” 
everything, are perpetually **guessing" and 
“ calculating,” substitute “all the time" for 
"always, “two weeks" for “a fortnight,” 
talk of having “ quite a good time," and commonly 
use such expressions as, ** Why certainly," ** hurry 
up," “real nice," et hoc genus omne. Papa 
becomes “ Pappa,” and “ mamma ” is similarly 
pronounced, whilst in some words they affect a 
drawl on the penultimate syllable, where it ought 
to be short, as Piarzer " for Piazza." 

The Conch conventional dinner-time is at 3 
p.m. a most unreasonable hour in a climate 
where eating anything but ice or fruit during the 
heat of the day is rather a trouble than a pleasure. 
This 3 o'clock dinner, which a friend has dubbed 
“ the boa-constrictor meal," is an odious ordeal, but 
it is the offspring of circumstances. Except in 
one or two of the very best houses, all the ser- 
vants in the colony go home to sleep, leaving their 


be also elevated to the heavenly seat which will never be 
vacated, nor any one will dare to envy. 
“ We remain, dear sir, 
“ Your respectful and obedient servants. 
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masters and mistresses to shift for themselves as 
best they can from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

The dinner-hour being at 3 p.m., it follows 
not unnaturally in a country where the sun sets 
on the longest day about 6.40 and on the short- 
est an hour earlier, that the time for paying 
formal afternoon visits should be from four to 
six. 

An afternoon call at Nassau is avery serious 
affair, and if you wish to be considered to belong 
to the créme de la créme, there are certain 
formalities you must never omit. No matter 
whether the family on whom you are calling are 
at home or not, you must never fail to send in 
your card. This is de rigueur, and although the 
servant knows perfectly well who is at the door, 
and you may be on fairly intimate terms with 
your hosts, she always appears with a tray in her 
hand, ready to receive the inevitable pasteboard. 
If you object to oblige her, and propose merely 
sending in your name, she stares at you with that 
inquiring expression of solemn disapproval 
peculiar to the coloured people when they can’t 
quite make you out. In some houses the sitting- 
room opens right on to the piazza, and the lady of 
the house may chance to open the door herself. 
When this happens, the farce of card delivery 
should be played, not as a Lever du rideau, but as an 
Entr'acte ; you should rise in the middle of your 
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call and place your cards on the table, whilst 
your hostess assumes an air of unconsciousness. 

Although the thermometer may be at 98° in the 
shade, it is the fashion for the gentlemen to put 
on a tall black hat and black ceat to pay a 
formal afternoon call, and Englishmen who 
venture to assume a garb more suitable to a 
tropical climate are commented on for their want 
of good manners. 

Conversation on these occasions is apt to be 
limited. 'The upper crust does not read much, 
and has not often the chance of seeing what is 
going on in the world ; therefore, when the small 
talk about dress, domestic matters, and local 
topies is exhausted there is little to fall back 
upon. At certain seasons there is the weather, 
and a favourite topic of conversation is the 
iniquities of the coloured servants, and the 
inferiority of the coloured race in general The 
upper crust is fairly fond of scandal, but an out- 
sider should take care how he allows himself to 
launch out in this direction until he is quite aw 
fait of the various ramifications of relationship, 
and exact amount of brotherly love existing 
amongst his acquaintance, Whilst a novice, he 
will do well to confine himself—if he goes into 
the scandal line of business at all—to the Ameri- 
can visitors, of whom there are always plenty at 
the hotel in the winter time, and about whom he 
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may say what he pleases with safety. But he 
should never forget that whatever he says will be 
carefully noted and busily canvassed by all 
mutual friends within the succeeding forty-eight 
hours. For Nassau scandal is chiefly remarkable 
for the rapidity with which it spreads, and the 
absolute certainty you may always feel that it 
has no foundation in fact. Malicious it is not, as 
a rule, and, as far as my experience went,—with 
the exception of some ladies who were not 
natives at all—all the worst scandal-mongers 
belonged to the male sex. 

Sometimes unavoidable complications arise, as 
when one family happens to call and find another 
in possession of the field with whom it is not on 
speaking terms, and there is rarely a time when 
one or two of the first families are not in this 
amiable frame of mind towards each other. 

The upper crust of Nassau has, as a rule, very 
little sense of humour, therefore jokes have been 
voted ill-bred. "Venture on one before a Conch 
lady, and she will make a painstaking and 
conscientious mental effort to discover whether 
she ought to laugh or not. If her inner con- 
sciousness answers this question in the affirmative, 
she will venture on a smile ; if she is in doubt, she 
will probably compromise the matter by exclaiming, 
“Oh my!” 

This is a favourite expression with them on all 
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occasions. If they hear a friend has bought a 
new dress or is going to be married, they exclaim, 
* Oh my !" or if the friend has died or had his 
house burnt down, they exclaim, “Oh my!” all the 
same. ' 

Having said this much in their disparagement, 
it is but fair to add that no people could be more 
free from false shame than the upper crust of 
Nassau society. Nobody is looked down upon 
because he is poor, neither are the ladies the least 
ashamed of acknowledging that they make their 
own dresses, assist in their households, or try 
to earn their own living. These are sterling 
qualities, and certainly weigh heavily in the scale 
against their many little social absurdities and 
prejudicies. 

Their favourite amusement is dancing, and 
their devotion to Terpsichore is positively abnor- 
mal, considering the heat of the climate, which 
renders physical exertion more or less trying at 
the best of times. 

In fact the upper crust rarely unbend except 
ata dance. Then dignity is laid aside for the 
nonce, and Governor, Commander-in-chief, Privy 
Councillors, Nobles, and Commoners, mingle with 
reckless youngsters in one wild and giddy whirl. 
Proh Sudor ! 

There is not much of the poetry of motion 
about their dancing, but unquestionably there is 
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own style, and when an English lady, who was 
particularly graceful in her movements, ventured 
to suggest one or two improvements, she was not 
thanked. 

The Conchs are given to hospitality, and 
formerly dinner-parties were, I believe, quite 
common, but the bank failure of 1885 has so im- 
poverished the country that they are now of rare 
occurrence. Still, whenever one of the upper 
crust entertains, he does so on the most lavish 
scale. 

The wine is always of the best, the food the 
best that can be got, but the class of food one 
has to live on at Nassau now-a-days is not ap- 
petizing, and the subject is neither savoury nor 
pleasant. Beef is not easy to get, and, unless 
brought on ice from the States, uneatable. Fish 
is plentiful, but not nice eating. Fowls are cheap 
in one sense and very dear in another, for when 
first bought they have no flesh on their bones ; and 
if you try to fat them, they either die of old age 
before the process is completed, or else become so 
tough that you can’t get your teeth through them. 
Good turkeys I have occasionally met with, and I 
need not say turtle is always nice, but these 
things are not to be got every day. The water 
abounds with a delicious cray-fish, but for some 
reason or other the upper crust think it bad 
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form to eat them, and will pay a large sum to 
make a salad of tinned salmon, when the materials 
for an excellent mayonnaise of lobster are to be 
had for next to nothing. Eggs are about the size 
of English pigeons’ eggs and very dear, and cows’ 
milk is 8d. a quart. 

One dish there is which is, I believe, peculiar 
to Nassau, and that is a turtle baked in its own 
shell—which serves for a dish—and covered over 
with a light crust, It is an excellent dish, and it 
would be well worth the while of some of our 
European restaurateurs to send a special artist to 
Nassau to learn the secret, which is at present, I 
am informed, in the possession of only a few 
coloured women, chief of whom is one Rebecca 
Maclean. This may or may not be true, but, 
after the manner of Herodotus, I do but record 
what I have been told. 

It is among the special charms of the winter 
season that, as nearly all the provisions at the 
Hotel are brought once a fortnight from New 
York and kept on ice, a good meal may be secured . 
at any time by paying for it.’ 


It was with great astonishment that I read of the numerous 
delicacies Mr. Froude met with during his travels in the West 
Indies. The baked turtle was the only one I ever met with in 
the Bahamas. But this is only another proof of a proposition 
as to which I have quite made up my mind, viz, that a man 
may spend his life in the Bahamas without having the least 
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The Bahamas being a very small Colonial 
Government, to which the Imperial authorities 
are wont to send the untried to test their virgin 
armour, the etiquette adopted at Government 
House is usually of an unostentatious character. 

Tradition, however, tells of a certain Governor 
who saw fit to assume the etiquette of the Vice- 
Regal Court of Dublin. In his time, a call or a 
dinner-party was either awful or comic, according 
to the sense of humour of the visitor. His wife 
blossomed suddenly into “ Her Excellency,” and 
all public announcements about them, instead of 
running in the usual form, “ His Excellency the 
Governor and Mrs.——" were ordered to run, 
* Their Excellencies the Governor and Mrs. j 
Invitations ran, “ The Private Secretary is directed 
by their Excellencies the Governor and Mrs. 
to request the pleasure of, &c." All the rest was 
in the same style! At a dinner-party the guests 
were received by the Private Secretary, Their 
Excellencies " never coming in till everybody had 
arrived, when they sailed in and shook hands all 
round with the guests, who were expected to 
stand at attention during the performance. This 
course of conduct gave great offence to Nassau 
society, for which I am sure no one will feel 
inclined to blame it. à 


idea what life in the rest of the West Indies is like. And I 
dare say the converse of the proposition is equally true. 
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For my part I never heard the Conchs talk of 
this mimic Court—which they not unfrequently 
did—without being reminded of an American 
gentleman I came across at Mentone in 1876, who 
said he had dined with nearly every crowned head 
in Europe, but never knew what etiquette was 
until he dined with the Prince of Monaco! 

The opening of the Houses of Assembly is a 
great day for Nassau, but the ceremony is rather 
trying to one's sense of humour. One tries to 
behave with decency and look impressed, but it is 
very difficult to help laughing. 

Even funnier is a meeting of the Lower House, 
or'ouse as some of its members call it. Every 
member is allowed to speak twice on the same 
matter, and he generally does. The speeches are 
often remarkable for an amount of unconscious 
humour that is truly delicious. At one meeting 
of this august body I heard a member make an 
ingenuous confession that I think can never have 
been surpassed outside the walls of the Palace of 
Truth. He was speaking to a Bill before the 
House to prohibit the employment of children 
under the age of twelve in the Sponge Fisheries. 
After dilating for some time upon the duty of 
preserving these young lambs from corruption, 
and saying over and over again that every worldly 
interest ought to be as nothing in comparison to 
it, he concluded thus :—** And besides, gentlemen, 
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| Ido not think this Bill will injure the Sponge 
If I thought it was likely to prove bad for 
| tre, of courso T would voto against it" 

The honourable member sat down amidst much 


batte to his very great amazement. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The lower crust of Nassau society—Obligations to Mr. Drys- 
dale—Coloured settlements—Soil of New Providence—Is 
the negro really lazy 1—Question of feeding—Thoughts on 
emancipation—Market weights and measures—Food of 
the people—Nassau pigs—Unhealthy nature of negro 
settlements—Duty of Imperial Government—Inner life— 
Manners and customs—Dance-houses—Fire dances— 
Houses of the coloured people—Nassau dogs and cocks— 
Grog-shops—Costume—boots and shoes— Nassau negro- 
logy — Swearing — Names — Money — African thatch— 
Shouter hymns—Negro proverbs—Mr. Drysdale's * Even- 
ing at Morley's "—Mr. Drysdale on the lower crust. 


Ix this and the following chapter I have borrowed 
considerably from “In Sunny Lands" (Harper 
Brothers, New York), by Mr. William Drysdale, 
of The New York Times.“ 

I say this here, for I have always held that the 


! Tt is almost impossible for me to state exactly the extent 
to which I am indebted in these two chapters to this writer. 
Wherever I have copied from him I have used inverted 
commas, and noted the fact, but there are other places where I 
have imbibed his spirit and clothed it with my own matter. 
How often I have done so is not now quite clear even to 
myself. 
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practice of acknowledging one’s obligations only 
in a preface, savours strongly of hypocrisy. For, 
whilst on the one hand, it satisfies the conscience 
of the plagiarist, on the other, as few general 
readers ever read prefaces, it does but little good 
by way of advertisement to the author from whom 
he has borrowed. 

In truth there are many parts of the island of 
New Providence into which I never penetrated, 
and which yet are well known to many casual 
visitors to Nassau. This was partly because so 
many hours of my day were consumed by work 
that I was too tired to move about during the 
remainder of it, and partly because I never guessed 
my stay would be so short, and in Lat. 25° 
one soon gets into the way of never doing to-day 
anything one can conveniently put off till to- 
morrow. On the other hand, few people who 
have spent all their lives in the colony know as 
much about the out-islands of the Bahama group 
as I do. 

I have already said that the coloured population 
lives quite apart from the white, in suburbs of the 
city, commonly called settlements. The principal 
of these is Grant’s Town, besides which there are 
Bain Town, De Lancey Town, the Eastern and 
Western Settlements, familiarly spoken of as “ to 
the East’ard and to the West’ard,” and others, as 
Fox Hills and Adelaide. The two latter are atsome 
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distance from Nassau, and were originally settled 
by native Africans rescued from slavers.* 

Every shanty in the coloured settlements has 
its own garden, called a yard, sometimes two or 
three acres in extent, filled with trees, flowers, 
vegetables, and fruit. In fact, there is scarcely 
one of the owners of these yards that could not 
grow cotton, sugar, coffee, spice, and, for the 
matter of that, tobacco as well. 

* The whole island is a mass of stone of the coral 
limestone order. But this rock is soft, and trees 
and plants grow in it almost as well as in earth. 
There is hardly a bare spot in the whole island, 
except where it has been cleared. In some places 
are large traets of pine woods; in others the 
ground is hidden by denses masses of a sort of 
chapparal, growing ten or twelve feet high, and 
nobody would suspect the foundation. There is 
a foot or two of soil in some places that has come 
from nobody knows where. But the usual pro- 
cess of making a garden is to break an acre or so 
of the rock with a sledge or crowbar, mash it up 
fine, and mix in enough earth to prevent the rock 
from hardening again. In this compound any- 
thing under the sun will grow, and grow luxu- 


? I believe the last occasion on which a cargo of slaves was 
rescued by our men-of-war and landed at Nassau was about 
twenty-five years ago. They were 300 in number, and a great 
part of them are still alive. 
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riantly. A man who takes this much trouble to 
make a garden can have green peas and fresh 
lettuce, and all the other vegetables on his table 
every day in the year. There is no season when 
vegetation does not flourish, and when the garden 
is once made, it is always there. Men go out with 
crowbars and set cocoanut-trees, and in a few 
years they are tall and beautiful, and bear a cocoa- 
nut (so the saying goes) for every day in the 
year. There is nourishment for plants in the 
material of the rock. Where this coral limestone 
rock came from is a question that scientific people 
can settle to suit themselves. It makes no differ- 
ence where it came from, it is here, and is very 
useful. Nearly all the houses are built of it. You 
have only to saw down into the quarries to get 
beautiful big blocks of it that make handsome and 
substantial houses. The blocks harden by ex- 
posure to the air, and in this climate soon become 
as durable as granite. Out of the rock, too, 
water-tanks are built to catch rain-water. Every 
house has its tank. There are springs and wells, 
but I believe the rain-water is considered healthier 
to drink.” 

The above is Mr. Drysdale’s description of the 
soil of the island of New Providence, and he 
ought to know what he is talking about, for he 
took a good-sized place just outside Nassau and 
went in for gardening on a considerable scale. 
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But he does not mention the fact that at the time 
of the abolition of slavery, New Providence was 
one vast plantation, where, in this same lime- 
stone rock soil, coffee, sugar, and cotton were 
produced at a considerable profit. All these 
plantations are now covered with thick bush. It 
is the fashion to say it is impossible to produce 
anything by free negro labour, but perhaps if the 
Imperial Government would establish an agricul- 
tural college and give the coloured race in the 
Bahamas a fair chance, we might see a different 
state of things. 

Mr. James C. Smith once asked me to come 
with him and see what “a lazy nigger could do 
with a bit of coral rock." He took me to visit one 
David Patten, a full-blooded African, who has 
created a farm of a few acres, on which he success- 
fully cultivates a great variety of things. But 
then he has been a well-to-do and well-fed man 
for years, and there is more in this question of 
feeding the African than appears at first sight. 
It is all very well to call him lazy, but he is by 
nature a large eater, and unless he gets a consider- 
able quantity of food he cannot work. The pre- 
sent race are poorly fed, and their condition in 
this respect is not likely to improve. The casual 
observer imagines them to be well-to-do, because 
in the Bahamas the negro can exist, and laugh and 
sing and dance and appear contented and happy 
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and jolly on very little. "This is due partly to the 
genial temperature of the islands, partly to an 
inordinate power of sleep which he possesses, and 
which makes up to him for a great deal. In the 
slave days the food given to the slaves was no 
doubt coarse in quality, but they had as much as 
they could eat, and got it regularly, and no one can 
compare the darkies born in slavery, or even those 
born shortly after that time, with the present 
race, without seeing at once that the latter are 
physically inferior in every respect. Unfortu- 
nately too, whilst the quality is depreciated, the 
quantity increases in a most unhealthy proportion. 
It is strange that the great and good men who 
fought the battle of emancipation could not see 
that, unless they were prepared to leave it as a 
sacred charge to their descendants to watch over 
and protect the coloured race for fifty years at 
least, they had better have left them as they were. 
As it was, they merely abandoned them to the 
tender mercies of a race, who cared not whether 
they lived or died, except for what they could get 
out of them, who began by owing them a grudge 
for being free at all, and were determined, if they 
could prevent it, that the emancipated slaves and 
their descendants should never rise to be any- 
thing higher than hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. 

At present there are but few large producers, 
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and few people bring more than very small quan- 
tities of stuff to market ata time. If one strolls 
towards Grant’s Town in the early morning, one 
is sure to meet numbers of coloured women with 
large trays on their heads, but generally nearly 
empty. Now and then you may meet one with 
her tray piled high with bananas, oranges, vege- 
tables and other things, all laid neatly out in layers, 
but such wealth as this is uncommon. More fre- 
quently they have just a few bananas or oranges, 
or a couple of cabbages. They are often accom- 
panied by children carrying palmetto thatch or 
large palmetto leaves, which are also sold in the 
market, to be separated into fine pieces and made 
into hats; some of these hats are elaborate and 
very neatly made, but heavy to wear as compared 
with our best English straw. The Nassau market 
is always well supplied with fruits and vegetables, 
but nearly everything that comes into it is brought 
piecemeal on the people’s heads. 

Vegetables, and most other things generally 
known as market stuff, are not sold in Nassau 
market on anything like our system of weight and 
measurement, but are laid out in small heaps at 
so much alot. Mr. Drysdale says: ** The coloured 
people have no idea of selling anything edible by 
the quantity. The other day a girl came along 
with a trayful of okras. She had about half a 
bushel of them, and as she set her tray down on 
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the door sill and squatted down beside it, I asked 
her what she would take for the lot. She looked 
up surprised, and evidently did not know what I 
meant. I explained it to her, and she began to 
lay them out in lots, a handful to the lot, saying, 
* [ can't tell, boss, till I measure them out.“ 

The principal food of the coloured population 
is Indian corn, grits, and fish. Grits, ** Nuttall's 
Dictionary " says, are *the coarse parts of meal, 
oats coarsely ground, sand or hard sandstone." 
The grits sold in Nassau come from the States, 
and are, as a rule, of the very worst quality, con- 
taining probably some of all the three ingredients 
mentionedin Nuttall’sdefinition. Thepeopleboil it 
and make with it what is called hominy, but very 
different from the dish known by that name in the 
United States. Meat, eggs, and milk they rarely 
know the taste of, for there are only just enough 
cows to supply the wants of the richer portion of 
the population, and though they all keep fowls, 
they cannot afford to eat either them or their eggs. 
Fruits and plantains they get in plenty, but sugar- 
cane, which their hearts love, is comparatively 
speaking rare in the island of New Providence, 
and therefore dear. When they do get meat, it is 
generally pork,and such pork! A Nassau hog 
(the word “pig” is rarely heard) is a kind of cross 
between a small wild boar and tapir, for he is 
usually hairy, and the length of his snout is 
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phenomenal. In fact, they seem generally to be 
running to seed, and have so little flesh on their 
bones, one might imagine all the food they ate went 
to increase their weedy and lengthy appearance. 
The cheapest tea is 4s. a pound, and coffee, though 
cheaper, is unreasonably dear and execrably bad. 

* Now just look ahere, boss," said a working 
carpenter, who was in the act of eating his dinner, 
* what sort of stuff a man has to eat here "— 
mouth full of grits which he was rapidly grinding 
finer. * Why 'taint fit for hawgs. You know 
that yourself, boss; this stuff ain't no more'n fit 
to feed hawgs. Why, I've been over to New 
Orleans, and I didn't see nobody eating grits there 
at all, not a soul! Over there, that some sort 
of a country to live in, and they frow grits to the 
hawgs, but they don’t eat it theirselves.““ 

Besides the wretched food they get, one of the 
great causes of the physical deterioration of the 
coloured people in the island of New Providence 
is the very unhealthy nature of the places in 
which they are compelled to live. This is due 
mainly to white selfishness and meanness. After 
the slave days, the coloured people were of no 
further use as chattels, so one of the means 
adopted to extort money from them was to make 
them pay rent for shanties inthe most unhealthy 
parts of the city, where nobody else would live. 

3 See “ In Sunny Lands.“ 
L 
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Yet there are waste spaces on the — cdd 
belonging to the State, which might be utilized to 
establish settlements where the coloured people 
might live and bring up children who would grow 
into healthy men and women. 

It is impossible to look towards Grant's Town in 
the early morning, at any season of the year, with- 
out finding it enveloped in a dense white fog, show- 
ing the unhealthy, swampy nature of the ground. 
Neither do the people's habits help matters. 
They are very fond of air in their own way and 
at their own time, but if the slightest drop of rain 
is falling, or if they want to sleep, they will shut 
up every door and window, and stuff up every hole 
and cranny, After a night spent in this unwhole- 
some way, they will get up quite early in the morn- 
ing, open everything, and go out into the damp, 
misty air with scarcely a rag of clothing on, and 
bare feet. What wonder if, even in that climate, 
they become consumptive ? 

The whole question of the negro settlements is 
one that should be looked into by a Royal Com- 
mission. The people ought to be settled on the 
high ground, and the present negro settlements 
converted into vast gardens, for which they are 
admirably suited, as it is just this unhealthy soil 
which is best for cultivation. All the roses in 
Nassau, except those in one or two private 
gardens, come from Grant's Town. There are no 
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flower-shops or flower-stalls, and one man has a 
monopoly of the entire rose trade. He does 
a roaring business all through the winter, for the 
Americans are fond of flowers, and habitually 
make presents of large bouquets to one another. 
In the early part of 1887, a steamer ran regularly 
between Nassau and Jacksonville in Florida, and 
every trip she used to carry away large quantities 
of roses from Nassau, laid upon ice to preserve 
them during the thirty hours’ passage. 

Inside these settlements the coloured people 
lead a life apart, and have some curious customs 
and amusements. The Africans still retain their 
tribal distinctions, and are divided into Yourabas, 
Egbas, Ebos, Congos, &e. Every August some of 
these tribes elect a queen whose will is law on cer- 
tain matters. I doubt if any of them have the least 
notion who Guy Fawkes was, or what he did, but 
they would not omit observing Guy Fawkes’ Day 
on any consideration. Every 5th of November 
his effigy is carried in procession with bands of 
music and torches, and solemnly hung on a gallows 
prepared for that purpose. The darkies are fond 
of processions, and never miss an opportunity of 
getting one up. 

About Christmas time they seem to march about 
day and night with lanterns and bands of music, 
and they fire off crackers everywhere. This is a 
terrible nuisance, but the custom has the sanction 
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of antiquity, though no doubt it would have been 
put down long ago if the white young gentlemen 
had not exhibited a taste for the same amusement. 

They are very fond of dancing, and I am afraid 
no amount of preaching or singing hymns will 
ever be able to put down the dance-houses, which 
are terrible thorns in the side of both magistrate 
and inspector of police. 

A form of open-air dancing has also a great hold 
upon them. It is called a “ fire-dance,” and is, 
no doubt, a relic of savage life. I had heard so 
much about these fire-dances that I arranged with 
the sergeant of police to have one got up for my 
especial benefit, and I went to see it in company 
with a Russian gentleman who happened to be 
staying at the hotel. The people formed a circle, 
and a fire was lighted in their midst. The music 
consisted of two drums that would not work unless 
frequently warmed at the fire. The company 
clapped theirhands without ceasing all through the 
dance, chanting all the while in a sort of dreary 
monotone, Oh kindoiah ! kindoiah !* Mary, come 
along!” When the dance was about half through, 
the refrain was suddenly changed to“ Come down, 
come down," repeated over and over again in the 
same dreary monotone. Every now and then a 
man or a woman, or a couple together would rush 
into the centre of the circle and dance wildly 

* Two African words. 
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about. There appeared to be no step or idea of 
figure about the performance, the aim and object 
of the dancers, as far as one could make it out, 
being to execute as many extravagant capers in 
and over, and around, and about the fire as they 
could without burning themselves. It was, in 
short, a savage African dance in European dress. 
Another evening Mr. James C. Smith and myself 
came suddenly upon one of these “ fire-dances ;” 
on this occasion the refrain they sang was, “ Go 
along, Yankee, poor old man." 

Mr. Drysdale estimates that all the houses in 
Grant's Town could be built twice over for about 
400“. Perhaps his estimate is correct, but there 
is as much difference between the houses of the 
richer and poorer inhabitants of these settle- 
ments as there is in most other communities. The 
interior of a well-to-do coloured man's house— 
David Patten's for instance—is neat and clean, 
with glass windows and nice white ceilings. There 
is always as much furniture as he can cram in, 
and the most showy coloured prints and orna- 
ments he can get hold of are hanging on the wall 
or dispersed about the room. If you are admitted 
to view the bedroom, you will be struck at once 
with the snowy whiteness of the bed-linen, and 
the remarkable stiffness of the starched pillow- 
cases, bordered all round with lace. From this 
height the shanties gravitate downwards to those 
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of the poorest, which are little better than collec- 
tions of boards knocked together and thatched 
with palmetto-straw, with just a bed, table, and 
chair, and a few cooking utensils, by way of 
furniture. 

They are fond of pictures, and if they cannot 
get the gaudy-coloured prints in which their souls 
delight, they will paste over their walls with any- 
thing they can get hold of, cuttings from English 
and American illustrated papers, or fashions from 
Myra’s or The Young Ladies’ Journal. Where 
they pick them up is a mystery, for such things 
are not easily obtainable in Nassau. 

I saw a good deal of the inner life of the 
coloured people of Nassau, for—with a view 
to book-making—I wandered about their settle- 
ments, and in and out of their houses at all 
hours. I was often warned I should lose my 
character if I was seen so much about these 
quarters of the city, but, having an object in view, 
I was obliged to disregard public opinion. The 
origin of the extraordinary collection of mongrels 
that inhabit this city and its suburbs and pass for 
dogs, must ever remain a puzzle. Mr. Drysdale 
says they are “the most fearful and wonderful 
productions of nature.” Like the majority of 
living things in Nassau they are half starved, and 
spend their nights wandering about the wealthier 
parts of the city, trying to pick up scraps. Their 
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howlings, and the crowing of the cocks, who in- 
variably commence at 11 p.m., and continue for 
several hours without ceasing, make night hideous. 
Some time ago a dog-tax was imposed by the 
Legislature, but it became so unpopular, and so 
extremely difficult to collect that it had to be 
ignominiously abandoned. Wherever you go in 
the coloured settlements, dogs run out every 
minute to bark at you, but I never heard of their 
biting any one, and they run away if you merely 
turn round and look at them. 

Grant's Town also abounds in grog-shops, 
licensed. and unlicensed, for the licensing laws in 
the Bahamas are so absurdly stringent that they 
have defeated their own ends, and the people get 
drink at all hours without any interference on the 
part of the police, though the rewards for giving 
information in these cases are very substantial.“ 
And yet there is very little drunkenness among 
the lower crust. All through the Christmas 
holidays there was not a single case came into the 
police-court that arose through drink. 

On Sundays and holidays the coloured women 
usually wear cotton dresses of various shades of 
blue, rose-pink, and white, the latter predominat- 
ing. Occasionally you see a coloured lady grandly 
attired in silk, satin, and velveteen, or even velvet, 


5 The case mentioned at Andros Island, Chapter III., was 
only one of those exceptions that prove the rule. 
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with a fashionable hat, and probably coloured 
stockings and tight white boots or shoes. They 
nearly always wear shady hats, mostly trimmed 
with white, with some colour introduced, and on 
the whole their dress is pretty and tasteful, and 
very suitable to the climate. 

They do not usually wear shoes or stockings 
except on Sundays, high days and holidays, and 
then their great delight is to pinch their feet into 
a pair of white boots very much too small for them, 
which cause them to walk with difficulty. By 
nature they are noiseless in their movements, but 
some few of them will put on shoes even on week- 
days, and then they generally get hold of a pair 
of old ones very much too large for them, and 
always down at heel, in which they shuffle along, 
making a cloud of dust, and a clatter that you can 
hear half a mile off. They would be much better 
and more comfortable without, but of course they 
must try and emulate the white folks. 

The men will save up their scanty earnings to 
buy a suit of broadcioth and a tall black hat for 
Sundays, in a climate where nothing is so suitable 
as a white suit and a straw hat. 

Mr. Drysdale observes there is something about 
the West Indies that is fatal to the tall silk hat, 
and that he never saw one in the tropics on the 
head of a native, either in Mexico, Cuba, or the 
Bahamas, that was not a generation behind the 
correct shape. 
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As far as my limited experience goes, I agree 
with him. 

As every one knows, the coloured people talk 
English in a manner peculiar to themselves. Here 
are a few specimens of Nassau Negrology. I will 
begin with Mr. Drysdale, who has just caught 
a coloured lady chewing an almond outside his 
gate. 
* Now, young lady, you've been at my almond- 
trees?“ 

“ No, boss," she replies; “ I didn't get it off'n 
de trees, I meet it laying on de ground." 

When she says she “ meet“ it, she only uses the 
common Nassau expression for saying that she 
found it, and like all her happy-go-lucky sisters, 
she uses the present tense instead of the past. 

It is common enough, too, to hear a man say of 
anything he is carrying along, ** I ketched it down 
de road," the verb“ to catch” being used where 
we should use the verb “ to get.” 

There is a great prejudice against letters“ p," 
“ th,” * and final letters generally. For instance, 
they call wasps “wasts,” and nobody goes 
“through” a gate. He goes “trew” it, or pays 
“ tree ” pence for tobacco. 


* It is not quite correct to say they do not use the “th.” 
They do use it, but in the most capricious manner. 
They will substitute “d” for it through the greater part of a 
conversation, and every now and then, without any apparent 
reason, pronounce it quite correctly. 
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Land is usually measured by the coloured 
people by the “ tass.” They mean“ task.” This 
is a relic of the slave days, when the slaves had 
so much land marked out to them to work within 
a given time. 

They have a particular dislike to the possessive 
*&" No Nassau darky would ever speak of Mr. 
Brown's house or Mr. Smith's house. They say 
„Mr. Brown house," “Mr. Smith house," * de 
Gub’ner house," de magistrate house," and 
80 on. 

No married woman, not even excepting the 
Governor's wife, is ever accorded the title of 
“Mrs,” but all ladies, married or single, are 
called “Miss” or “ Missey”’ indiscriminately.’ 
A gentleman is usually addressed as “ Boss” or 
“ Buckra.”’ 

Another peculiarity of theirs is that they never 
“ speak” or “ talk " to any one, but always “ com- 
mune.” 

** V's ? and “ w's" are a great puzzle to them; 
not that they have any difficulty in pronouncing 
either letter, but they never seem able to do so 
at the right time. For example, a coloured 
preacher will talk of ** Werdant pastures," and 
** Conwersion," or state that ** wirtue will earn a 
golden crown”—they are very fond of golden 


? Mrs. Blake was always called “ Miss Blake,” unless spoken 
of as “ De Gub'ner lady.” 
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crowns, golden slippers, golden stairs, and all sorts 
of other golden things—or that “Wice is a 
Wiper,” but in the same breath he will inquire 
** vere" you expect to go to, or impress upon you 
that ** vere e’er” you are, you must ** bevare" of 
this or that “ viekednéss," or he will call on you 
to “vait” patiently for this or that blessing. 
Our gracious Sovereign is always spoken of as 
* Wictoria.” 

In some words“ v's" become“ b's,“ as in **Gover- 
nor," which is always pronounced“ Gubner.” “ 

I once heard a darky, who had a certain amount 
of education, reading the Bible in chapel. He got 
on very well till he was confronted with the word 
* concupiscence.” This was a teazer. He hesi- 
tated for a moment, looked at the fence carefully, 
then suddenly determined to take it with a run, 
and out it came—** Concusspishensh.” 

They are reverential by nature, and swearing 
is by nomeans common among them. Certainly, 
the name of God is everlastingly in their mouths, 
but it is by way of pious ejaculation rather than 
as an expletive or even carelessly, that it is used. 
For instance, if you ask a coloured lady her name 
she will probably give you the required informa- 

* T have omitted to notice that in the use of the words “ he,” 
“ she,” “him,” and “her,” the pure Africans jumble up the 
genders in such a marvellous manner, that it, is often impos- 


sible to tell whether they are talking of a man or a woman, 
except by the context. 
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tion, adding ** Praise God,” or “ Bless God,” or 
Tank God.” The name itself will be something 
short, simple, and unpretentious, as“ Daphne Brin- 
hildaMabala McPherson." She is sure not to say 
My name is so-and-so,” but ** Mynameso-and-so.” 
If the Bahamian negro desires to use the Divine 
name as an expletive or mere careless ejaculation, 
he usually does it in the form of “Ob, my 
Fader!” 

Even when they use the most awful threats they 
use them in a manner rather solemn than blas- 
phemous. For example, a woman of bad character 
was once brought before me for threatening the 
life of another woman of the same sort. The 
form she adopted was, “If you do not leave me 
alone, I will send you to see your Jesus to-night,” 
and from the evidence I gathered that this 
expression was not used as a brutal form of 
blasphemy, but as the solemn enunciation of an 
intense determination. 

Darkies have always been notorious for their 
fondness for high-sounding names. In America 
they are very apt to christen their children 
„George Washington." In the Bahamas there 
are innumerable Prince of Wales’s, Prince Alberts, 
and Prince Alfreds.“ There is a man named 
Tiberius Gracchus, a boy named Thaddeus de 


* The Duke of Edinburgh once went to Nassau in the days 
when he was Prince Alfred. 
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Warsaw Toot,and a sergeant Duke of Wellington, 
and they have now begun christening children 
* Randolph Churchill.“ It is a common practice 
to call children after the month or day of the 
week on which they were born or christened, as 
“ March," “July,” * Monday,” Friday,“ &c., 
&c. Scripture names are very common, so are 
names descriptive of a class, as ** Evangelist ; " 
and from some of the clergy I heard of parents 
who wished to have their children christened 
“ Iniquity,” ** Miserere Lizzy," and **Solomon's 
Porch." ! 

Among female names I have met with Brinhilda, 
Clotilda, Cassandra, Savelita, Malvina, Eulalia, 
Denisia, Daphne, and a host of others, religious, 
classical, ordinary, and Spanish, but every one of 
them high sounding. Granville is a common 
christian name for men, after ** Granville Sharp," 
the great pioneer of emancipation. 

The surnames are all derived from the old 
planters, and are mostly Scotch, as McDonald, 
McPherson, McGregor, Finlay, Hepburn, Fer- 
gusson, &c., &c. 

English money is in use in Nassau, of course, but 
itis often called by American names. The darkies 
familiarly speak of twenty-five cents or “a quarter” 

In another part of the West Indies some poor people chris- 


tened a child “John Barbadoes and the Windward Islands,” 
the full signature of the Bishop of Barbadoes. 
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(i.e. of a dollar) when they mean a shilling. Most 
of the silver is English, but American silver passes 
equally well? There is but little English gold, 
but the American five-dollar gold pieces are taken 
at their full value, 1/. Os. 10d. A sovereign is 
spoken of as five dollars, 10s. as two dollars and 
a half, and a florin as half a dollar. The darkies, 
when they do not talk in cents, call a penny “a 
big copper," a halfpenny *a small copper." 
Fourpence halfpenny is called “a bit," three 
halfpence are called “a cheque," and there are 
still a great many three-halfpenny silver coins 
current in this colony. It is very puzzling, till you 
get used to it, to be told that a thing costs “a 
cheque,” or “a bit," or “ two bits and a cheque." 

When the coloured people speak of sixpence, a 
shilling, or half a crown, they always mean 34., 
6d., or 1s. 3d., unless they add the word sterling. 

The Africans rescued from the slave-ships 
brought with them from Africa the secret of 
making the genuine African thatch. Ihave been 
told that either they cannot or will not impart 
this secret, so that it will become a lost art when 
they dieout. Someof the housesin Grant's Town, 
and one church are roofed with this thatch. Mr. 


There is so little gold in the colony that one's salary is 
generally paid in silver, sometimes half of it in threepenny and 
fourpenny pieces. In a colony where there is no bank this is 
inconvenient. 
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Drysdale calls the latter ** the handsomest roofon 
the inside that I ever saw, not even excepting one 
of our own church buildings." I never saw it 
myself. 

This church belongs to a sect popularly known 
as “The Shouters,” but whose proper title, so 
my orderly, Carey, informed me, was “ The 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.” I never 
got as far as the Shouters myself, but it is a 
favourite amusement among the winter visitors at 
the hotel to get up parties to go to the Shouter 
church on a Sunday evening. 

Hymn-singing is the great feature of their 
service, and some of their hymns are of the most 
extraordinary description. The following collec- 
tion I got partly from my boys whilst sailing on 
circuit, partly from my cook, Mrs. Malvina White- 
head. The first three are called“ an ” as 
distinguished from hymns. I have already given 
Mr. Carey’s definition of the two, but as far as I 
can make out the difference between them con- 
sists in that in the case of the antem the refrain 
is repeated after every line. 


“ Hail, King ob de Jews ! 
Oh, yes, it is Jesus, my Lord ! 

I come to worship Thee ! 
Oh, yes, &e, 

Look ober yonder what I see! 
Oh, yes, &c. 
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See dem children rise and fall ! 
Oh, yes, &c. 

If de Lord Jesus gib to me! 
Oh, yes, &c. 

De wings ob an eagle, I fly way ! 
Oh, yes, Ke. 

De tallest tree in Paradise ! 
Oh, yes, &e. 

Christian, call it tree ob life ! 
Oh, yes, &c. 

Lot's wife turn to pillar ob salt ! 
Uh, yes, &c. 

Run along Moses, don't get late ! 
Oh, yes, &c. 

Before Lord Jesus, shut de gate, 
Oh, yes, &c." 


* You may talk, talk, talk, you may talk deceitful talk 1 
When de general roll is called may I be dar! 
Yes, I'll be dar! 
I want to be dar! 
When de general roll is called may I be dar! 
You may laugh, laugh, laugh, you may laugh deceitful laugh. 
When de general roll, &c., &c. 
You may tink, tink, tink, you may tink deceitful tings ! 
When de general roll, &c., &c. 
Fine trees grow, grow, grow, dey grow in Paradise ! 
When the general roll, &e., &c. 
King Jesus, tell, tell, tell, He tell me once before, 
When de general roll, &c., &c., 
To go, go, go in peace and sin no more ! 
When de general roll, &c., &c." 


“ Unbeliever, don't you hear de hammer ring! 
De hammer ring! De hammer ring! 
Unbeliever, don't you hear de hammer ring ! 
Dat nail Him to de tree ! " 
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Every succeeding verse is exactly the same, 
substituting ** Blasphemer,” ** Backbiter,” ** Liar,” 
** Slanderer," ‘ Drunkard,” and so on, for the 
first word. 

It must not be imagined that the above are 
complete editions of these “ antems,” for the 
singers improvise as they go along, and never 
stop until they are fairly exhausted. 

A favourite amusement is to sit in a circle and 
sing the following chorus, taking the company's 
names all round. If the name is popular, he is 
“always ready when de bridegroom come." 
If the reverse, then he is,“ nebber ready when de 
bridegroom come." Sometimes opinions differ, 
and a certain amount of feeling is excited. 


“ Brudder he always ready when de Bridegroom come ! 
Brudder he always ready when de Bridegroom come ! 
Brudder he always ready when de Bridegroom come ! 


Oh, my! dars no sighing 
When de Bridegroom come.” 

I never was able to make out whether the word 
in italics was “sighing,” “ saying,” or “ Zion.” 
I have distinctly heard all three, but though I 
have often asked which it was, I never could get 
an answer. For some reason or other, probably 
because they think you are making fun of them, 
they will not tell you anything about these hymns, 
for which they seem to rely entirely upon oral 
tradition. They will sing for you as long as you 
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please, but you cannot induce them to repeat the 
words. The only way I could get hold of a great 
part of my collection was by constantly standing 
by, note-book in hand, whilst they were singing.“ 
The following is a favourite chorus :— 
“Oh, what'll I do when de lamp go out! 
When de lamp go out! When de lamp go out? 
Oh, what'll I do when de lamp go out! 
What will I do dat day ? 
Oh, I want to see my Jesus when de lamp go out ! 
When de lamp go out, when de lamp go out ! 
So III send for my elder when de lamp go out! 
Dat what I'll do dat day!” 

Mr. Willshere, the superintendent minister of 
Baptist Missions, is deservedly a great favourite 
among them. For some reason he is always 
called“ Fader Willshere "—a somewhat peculiar 
title for a Baptist clergyman—and it is very com- 
mon to substitute his name as the doctor of souls 
who is to be called in“ when the lamp goes out.” 

The following hymn contains about twenty- 
five verses. It was a great favourite with Theo- 
philus Rolle, mate of the Eastern Queen during my 
first voyage. Often as I have heard him sing it, 
I could never catch more than the first verse. 

** When I go down to de wood for to pray, 
Ole Satan, he say to me, 


You Jesus dead, and de Lord, he gone away, 
And he no hear you pray ! 


3 That is whilst sailing on circuit. 
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Oh, Lord, remember me! oh, Lord, remember me! 
Remember me as de year roll round ! 
Oh, Lord, remember me!“ 


The following also pass for hymns :— 


* I am climbing Jacob's ladder ; 
I am going higher and higher ! 
I am climbing higher and higher, 
Soldier of de Cross. 
Chorus. 
D'you tink Tse climbing higher and higher! 
Soldier ob de Cross ! 
** Day star is arising ! 
Tell de Lord I'se coming ! 
Gabriel, blow de trumpet ! 
Soldier ob de Cross." 
Repeat chorus. 
I'd rather pray my life away! 
Oh! oh! oh! 
Dan go to hell and burn away! 
Chorus. 
Save me, Lord, from sinking down! 
Oh! oh! oh! 
Save me, Lord, from sinking down ! 
“I had a book, ’twas gib to me! 
Save me, Lord, from sinking down ! 
And every line convicted me ! 
Repeat chorus. 
* Ole Satan make a catch at me ! 
Oh! oh! oh! 
He miss my soul and catch my sins. 
Repeat chorus. 
“T had a book, ’twas gib to me! 
Save me, Lord, from sinking down! 
In every line was victory ! 
Repeat chorus. 
x 2 
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* Tell me, Lord, shall I be dar now 1 
To sit on Zion Hill, 
Wie wid de angels, 
Till de break ob day? 
Tell me, Lord, shall I be dar 1 
Sit on Zion Hill all night, 
And take a wrestle wid de angels 1 
All night! All night! 
Till de break ob day! 
Oh, tell me, God, shall I be dar now ? 
Oh, tell me, God, shall I be dar now? 
Oh, tell me, God, shall I be dar now ? 
Sit on Zion Hill! 
Wrestle wid de angels ! 
All night! All night! 
Till de break ob day.” 
“ Ole Satan say he no go way ; 
He hab my soul de judgment day! 
I rather pray my life away ! 
Dan go to hell and spend one day ! 
Carry de news! carry de news! 
Sister, carry, carry the news! 
I'se bound to glory. 
Go, carry de news! 
Go, carry de news! 
Go, carry de news ! 
I’se bound to glory!“ 
* Come along, my sister, come along ! 
Come along, my sister, come along ! 
De angels say dars noting to do 
But ring dat charming bell. 
We'se almost gone, we'se almost gone, 
But de angels say dars noting to do 
But ring that charming bell ! 
Come along, my sister, &c.” * ‘ 


* These shouting hymns are sometimes performed in the 
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The darkies are also great at proverbs. I 
subjoin a small collection. 
“Come see me is noting, come lib wid me someting !" 


Follow fashion break monkey neck!“ 
„Goat say him hab wool ; sheep say him hab har!” 


court of the hotel for the amusement of the visitors, Amongst 
the performers on these occasions, two boys, nick-named 
“ Moody ” and “ Sankey,” were especially famous for a sort of 
sacro-comic duet and dance. Moody ” had disappeared before 
my time, but “ Sankey” still survived. This hopeful, whose 
real name is Thaddeus de Warsaw Toot, is one of the cleverest 
young rascals I ever met. He is about fourteen years of age, 
and might be trained to anything, and I feel convinced if the 
enterprising Augustus Harris could see him, he would at once 
import him for Drury Lane. He has now gone out of the 
sacro-comic duet and dance line of business, and does odd jobs 
—good or bad is all the same to Sankey—for any one who will 
employ him. His best quality is fidelity to his employer for 
the time being, for when he lets himself out to any one he sells 
himself body and soul, and is incorruptible, As soon as he 
passes into another employment he transfers his fidelity, and 
would have no scruple about robbing his old master on behalf 
of his new one. He was once done whilst I was in Nassau, 
and the way he revenged himself was characteristic. Being sent 
with five shillings to buy sponges, he purchased a boxful from 
a man who sold him a lot of oll pieces covered over with a 
layer of good sponges. Sankey was terribly crestfallen, but to 
retrieve his character he followed that man about till he saw 
him in the act of receiving five shillings, Sankey cut in like a 
knife, collared the money, with which he refused to part on any 
terms until he received the balance of sponges due to him. In 
a civilized country he would probably rise to a good position, or 
go for a long term of penal servitude. In earlier times he 
might have concluded a short, but brilliant, career upon the 
gallows ! 
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„Greedy choke puppy!“ 

Hab money hab friend!“ 

Hog run for him life; dog run for him character!“ 
* Hungry fowl wake soon.“ 


This proverb is particularly appropriate to 
Nassau. 


** [f you see a fippence you know how dollar made !" 
„John Crow nebber make house till rain come!“ 
Lizard no plant corn but him hab plenty." 

* Man can’t whistle and smoke one time.” 


This is a favourite proverb, but I deny its 
truth. 


“ Misfortune nebber trow cloud.” 


** No eberyting you yerry (hear) good fe talk ! " 
No trow away dirty water before you hab clean !” 
“ Ole firestick no hard fo catch.” 

“One tief no like see oder tief carry long bag.“ 


This proverb reminds me of a story of a negro 
Methodist who had stolen some goods which were 
afterwards stolen from him. Next time he went 
to class-meeting he ejaculated, ** Oh, Lord, de 
tief am bad, but when tief tief from tief, oh, Lord, 
him too much proboking ! " 


“ Parson christen him own pickaninny first," 

“ Rain nebber fall at one man door." 

“Stone at sea bottom no know sun hot." 

“Seven year no 'nough for washy speckle off guinea hen 
back.” 

“Shoe know if stocking hab hole.” 

“Sleep hab no massa.” 

“ Spider and fly no make bargain.” 
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“ When man no done climb hill he should no trow away him 
stick.” 


* John Crow tink him pickaninny white." 

* When man say him no mind, den he mind." 

* When hand full him hab plenty company." 

* You shake man hand, you no shake him heart." 
“Trouble nebber blow shell.” 


This is an allusion to the custom of using shells 
as horns to blow through. 


* Time longer dan rope." 

* When fowl drinky water him lift up him head and say, 
* Tank God,' but man drinky water and no say noting." 

* When eye no see, mout no talk." 

* When man no done grow him nebber should cuss long man." 

“ Stranger no know whar de deep water." 

* Cuss cuss (calling names) no bore hole in skin." 

“Cunning better dan strong." 

* De rope you pulling, no de rope I cutting." 

* Ebbery day fishing day, but no ebbery day catchy fish.” 

* Hot needle burn thread." 

* Big blanket make man sleep late.” 

„When cockroach gib dance him no ax fowl.” 

“ Cockroach nebber so drunk he no crossy fowl-yard.” 

“ Dead hog no fear biling water.” 


Under the heading of“ An Evening at Mor- 
ley's," Mr. Drysdale has given a most amusing 
picture of negro life, of which the following is an 
abridged version. When I first saw it, it struck 
me as worth reproducing if ever I wrote a book 
on the Bahamas, so in order to test its correctness 
I visited many of the smaller shops and watched 
what went on. I can only say it is true to the life. 

* [ want to take you into one of the little shops 
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that abound on this island, and give you a close 
look at the people who buy things in them, and 
buy them generally in such small quantities that 
one is struck with wonder and admiration at the 
shopkeeper who has the patience to measure them 
out. 

* Here is the shop we are to visit just ahead of 
us. It is only one of a dozen we might have 
gone into, and I have picked it out at random. 
This is Morley's shop. It is not much of a place 
architecturally, as we see before we go in. In- 
deed, it looks very much like some of the small 
board buildings put up in very young Western 
towns, not more than twelve feet square, one 
story high, with holes in the walls for windows, 
which at night are closed with stout wooden 
shutters. But it is a storehouse of good things 
nevertheless. Here are hams hanging from the 
ceiling, and strips of bacon; and here are barrels 
of salt pork, and tubs of lard and barrels of sugar, 
and caddies of tea and tins full of coffee, and 
rows of bottles of Bass’s ale, and more rows of 
bottles of sarsaparilla and ginger beer, and 
bundles of cigars stood up on end; and here is a 
plateful of home-made cocoanut candy; and there 
stands part of a cheese protected by a wire box, 
and near by a barrel of crackers. And there are 
loaves of bread, and tins of canned goods, and an 
open barrel of flour, another of grits, and a great 
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heap of bags of rice, and part of a tub of butter; 
and there are tins of ginger-snaps and a big 
basket of guinea corn. All these things are 
before the counter and behind it, as if all the cus- 
tomers were honest as saints, and would never 
touch anything they hadn't bought. And on the 
counter are a heap of stalks of sugar-cane ready 
to be chewed into white fibre by the first 
youngster who comes along with a small copper. 
The only wonder, Mr. Morley, is, how you got all 
these things into such a little shop without using 
a battering-ram. 

* But here comes a customer—a bare-headed 
and bare-footed girl, with a skin rather more than 
dusky, and an air evidently designed to tell us all 
she doesn't care a continental for anybody or 
anything. She goes up to the counter, takes a 
big copper and a little one out of her mouth, and 
slaps them on the board with a bang, and pro- 
ceeds immediately to business without wasting 
any words about it. 

** * Check lard,’ is all she says. 

“The *flyest' of New York grocery clerks, I 
think, would be staggered by such an order. Mr. 
Morley is not. He tears off a small piece from a 
large sheet of brown paper, takes it to the lard 
tub, and squeezes itup. Handing the lard to the 
girl, he wipes the big copper and the little one into 
the drawer and resumes the conversation with us. 
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“ Presently, another customer comes. This time 
it is a woman, one of the residents of Fox Hill. 
She carries on her head a large wooden tray, in 
which are sundry small parcels. Taking the tray 
down, and resting it on an unoccupied barrel head, 
she looks smilingly about the shop and says,— 

Good evenin' boss; evenin’, gentlemen. 
How does you all do dis evenin' ?“ 

“We all tell her ‘very well,’ and inquire 
solicitously about her health. 

**Ise pretty well to-day, bless God,’ she 
replies. ‘ But it’s de first day in a good while, 
please God. Tse had de feber.’ 

* She does not mean that she has had any fever 
in particular, but that she has been ailing; for 
every sickness here is called the fever. 

“< Has you got some grits?’ she asks of the 
shopkeeper, taking from her head the turban on 
which the tray rested, which is nothing more than 
a big bandana handkerchief rolled up into a thick 
pad. 

* Mr. Morley tells her that he has plenty of grits, 
and she inquires the price. He wants five cents 
a quart for them, and she tells him she can buy 
them down town for four. He says they have 
gone up; she says they haven't. He says he has 
just come from town, and that if she could have 
bought them there for four she would have done 
it. She says she wouldn’t. He says his grits are 
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a very fine quality. She says the last she bought 
of him weren't so very good. He says they cost 
him nearly five cents a quart at wholesale. She 
says then he got cheated. He says, * How many 
will you have?’ She says, ‘Give me two bits’ 
worth.’ 

I'll let you have half a peck for two bits, as 
you're an old eustomer, says Mr. Morley; and 
forthwith proceeds to measure them out, while we 
light fresh cigars and watch the proceedings with 
interest. Two bits are equivalent to eighteen 
cents; she had only seventeen. She went down 
deep in an apparently fathomless pocket, searched 
through three or four cans in her tray, shook her 
bandana, looked again in her pocket, looked on 
the floor, counted it all over again, and gave the 
bandana another shake, but the ‘small copper’ 
refused to appear. 

“< Look again,’ said Mr. Morley. You'll find 
it somewhere. Or I can take out a quart and 
give you two cents back.’ 

The lady continued her search, but the copper 
was still missing; and it was not till the shop- 
keeper was about to take back one quart of grits, 
and give her three quarts for fifteen cents, that 
she found it. 

Oh, yes; here it is,’ said she, putting her 
hand up to her mouth and taking therefrom the 
missing coin. I know'd I must have put it some 
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place. A poor woman like me can’t afford to be 
losing her money, please God!’ 

* Perhaps she has really had the money stored 
away in some odd corner of her mouth and for- 
gotten it, but from the peculiar way in which the 
shopkeeper said, ‘I thought you'd find it,’ I am 
led to believe that he knew his customer, and was 
acquainted with her ways. 

* Here comes a stylish equipage up the street. 
It is a Fox Hill barouche—otherwise a donkey- 
cart. It rattles up to the door and stops with a 
flourish. A gentleman of colour steps out, and 
we see at once that he is a man who thinks a 
great deal of himself, if only from the way he 
bounces into the shop. 

Let me have a check tobacco,’ he says; and, 
while Mr. Morley is cutting it off for him, he 
takes up a handful of grits and lets them run back 
into the barrel, and makes himself generally at 
home. The tobacco cut off, he tosses the coppers 
upon the counter, and walks out, and in half a 
minute more his gallant but long-eared steed is 
carrying him down the road and out of sight. 
This ‘check tobacco,’ or three cents’ worth of 
tobacco, that he has bought is the great solace of 
many a Nassau man. It is a small piece cut from 
a black plug, but it answers a two-fold purpose. 
If its owner wishes to chew, it is all ready. If 
he desires to smoke, he tears or cuts off some 
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small bits, rolls them between the palms of his 
hands till they are in a proper condition, puts 
them in his clay pipe, and smokes them. A 
* check's worth’ will last him all day. 

* The next customer is a pretty young yellow 
girl. She would pass for over eighteen years old 
in America, but it is doubtful whether she is over 
fifteen, for Nassau girls mature very rapidly, and 
begin to keep their eyes open for young beaux 
before they are old enough to leave school. This 
one, seeing two strangers sitting in the shop, is 
shy about coming in. But she has some pur- 
chases to make, and goes modestly up to the 
counter and asks Mr. Morley if he has any hand- 
kerchiefs to sell. No, he does not keep handker- 
chiefs. Then, has he any scent? Yes, he has 
scent. And he goes to a small glass-case that 
fills one end of the counter, and brings out of it 
several bottles of perfumery none too large, and 
doubtless none too strong, but with showy labels. 
The girl pays her two shillin’’* (twenty-four 
cents) for one of the bottles, and goes out, leaving 
us to guess—and the guess is pretty nearly 
correct, doubtless —that'she is preparing to capti- 
vate some Nassau beau on Sunday. 

“ * Do you sell much perfumery ?' we ask the 


5 What is called in Nassau “two shillings currency," equal 
to one shilling sterling. — 
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shopkeeper, and he tells us, Yes, a great deal; his 
eustomers are very fond of it. They buy a great 
many of these small bottles for Sunday use when 
they come out in their good clothes. 

* Here come a party of four young gentlemen of 
colour, who all salute us with *Good evenin', 
boss,' as they enter, and order four glasses of ale, 
for which one of the party pays. A boy comes in 
with a copper, and buys a small stalk of sugar- 
cane, and leaus against the heap of bags and 
munches it, looking curiously at us and grinning. 

That's a young ourang-outang, says Mr. 
Morley, nodding his head at the boy. 

ain't no rank-otank neither,’ the boy angrily 
replies, his smiles suddenly changing to a look of 
anger; and he does not resume his good-humour 
till we tell him we are sure he is not a * rank- 
otank,' but a very good little boy. 

* A party of four or five young fellows go by 
with tambourines and mouth-organs, but they do 
not stop. And here comes an elderly woman, 
black as a coal, with some scars on her face. She 
has a tray on her head, piled up more than a foot 
high with bundles and bottles and cans, and under 
her right arm another big bundle, and in her left 
hand a large basket full of things. She makes us 
a curtsey as she comes in, says ‘Good evenin', 
boss, and almost immediately asks us whether 
we *can't do nothin' for a poor woman, boss? 
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Times is so hard. She is a Congo woman, a 
native of Africa, and the scars on her face were 
made years ago in Africa, perhaps for ornament, 
perhaps for other reasons. 

“ < If you want the gentlemen to give you some- 
thing, aunty, says Mr. Morley, *you ought to 
dance for them.’ 

“There is something surprising about seeing a 
woman of her age drawing her scant skirts to- 
gether in preparation for a dance; but she is as 
erect as a girl of twenty and strong as a man, and 
almost before we know what is going on, she is 
dancing in the small open space in the middle of 
the floor—dancing to a strange tune she hums 
herself, of which the short words come out in 
jerks. She throws herself about wildly, giving 
us one of the half-graceful, half-awkward Congo 
dances we have often seen before. When it is 
done, and she is not a bit tired from the exertion, 
she looks at us in a way that says plainly enough, 
* There, now, what are you going to give me for 
that? Of course we can do no less than give 
her a quarter, and she thanks us many times for 
it, invokes blessings upon our heads, invests a 
*check' of it in tobacco, resumes her tray, 
her bundle, and her pail and goes on her 
way. 

* The lamps were lighted long ago, and more 
customers are coming. But I think we had better 
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go before some of the younger and prettier girls » 
come along and want to dance for us, and then I 
will have trouble to get you away.” 

Mr. Drysdale is right when he says a check’s 
worth of tobacco is of value to a Nassau man, but 
apparently he does not realize its full value. 
There is an ex-policeman at Nassau who has 
saved a considerable sum of money by care and 
economy, and has now commenced a successful 
career as a money-lender. One of his pet econo- 
mies was to chew his tobacco thoroughly, till he 
had extracted all the juice and prevented his 
appetite rising to too expensive a pitch, and then 
dry the débris of his chewings in the sun and 
smoke them as a luxury! 

I will conclude with the following quotation 
from Mr. Drysdale as to the lower crust of Nassau 
society, and have much pleasure in endorsing 
every word of it :— 

“Outside of busy Bay Street, I soon found, 
every negro speaks to every white person he 

meets, touching his hat and expecting a nod in 
return. A nod ora smile really seems to make 
the Nassau darky happy, and they are so cheap I 
don't see how anybody could refuse them ; but in 
the country the coloured people generally ask you 
fora penny. But I have noticed that if you give 
them a smile and no penny they are better pleased 
than if you give them a penny and treat them 
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. wnkindly. They are as good-natured and good- 
hearted as any people in the world. When they 
have only a penny, and buy a meal of sugar-cane 
with it, they will give you half the sugar-cane if 
you ask them for it.“ k i 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


Royal Victoria Hotel—Climatic advantages of Nassau as a 
health resort—No fear of yellow fever—Road from Eng- 
land—Ward line of steamers—Management of hotel— 
Life at hotel—Polo and Base Ball—Practical jokes—Visit 
to Shouter Church —Some visitors to Nassau—General 
Armstrong of Hampton, Virginia, and his work—Sights of 
Nassau Fort Charlotte Fish market—Tortoiseshell shops 
—Queen's stairease Eastern parade—St. Matthew's 
churehyard—Thompson's folly—Fort Montagu— Sandi- 
lands and Foxhills—The lake of fire—Lakes Killarney 
and Cunningham—Caves—Adelaide—Clifton—Departed 
glories, 

* dex: 

One of the pleasantest features of life in Nassau 

is the Royal Victoria Hotel, open from November 

to May. 

The winter climate is so highly thought of by 
American doctors that it has become very popular 
as a health resort, and every fortnight during the 
season a host of pleasant people from the United 
States and Canada arrive by the mail steamer, 
bringing with them a refreshing breeze of life- 
giving air from the outside world. 

I commend the following passage from Mr. 
Drysdale's book—but especially the concluding 
sentence—to the attention of medical men :— 
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* [f there is any place where people with weak 
lungs can go and be benefitted by the climate, I 
believe that place to be Nassau. "There were no 
invalids about the hotel. Out of the two hun- 
dred guests, with perhaps two or three exceptions, 
you would not have suspected there was a person 
who knew he had lungs. Every man, woman, 
and child of them was out in the sun and wind 
all day, and was consequently brown and hungry 
and came in at dinner-time ready for a good 
square meal. Barring the two or three exceptions 
I have noted, I don't think I heard a cough in all 
Nassau. Everybody looked healthy and happy. 
I started northward the first time in the steamer 
leaving March 3rd, and a number of Americans 
came at the same time. It was not till we were 
about two days out, when the steamer was some- 
where off Charleston, that anybody would have 
suspected there was an invalid on board. But 
then that colder and more bracing air began 
to tell on the weak lungs, and people began to 
cough; men and women who, down in Nassau, 
had looked the picture of health, who had been 
driving, or riding, or sailing every day, who had 
been playing polo and attending balls, who had 
been sometimes (alas !) drinking rum and smoking 
strong cigars, who were brown, rosy, and active 
—then these people were reminded that they had 
lungs (or parts of them) still left, and began to 
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wish themselves back in Nassau. I have in mind 
particularly a young New Yorker who was con- 
spicuous in all the polo matches and lawn-tennis 
games while I was there, who was every day out 
boating, or swimming, or fishing, and who knew 
too well the colour of Nassau brandy and the 
flavour of Nassau cigars. He came up in the 
same ship, and I was surprised to hear him cough- 
ing when he got into cold weather ; so I asked one 
of the other passengers whether he was an in- 
valid. ‘Why,’ said the passenger, ‘didn’t you 
know that he reached Nassau almost dead? He 
went to the steamship office in New York and 
asked whether they thought he could get to 
Nassau alive, and whether it would do him any 
good. From his far-gone appearance they were 
in some doubt about it, but advised him to try it, 
for he was sure to die if he stayed in New York. 
So he went, and was carried ashore on a stretcher, 
He had only been there two weeks when you 
got there, and you know what he was then— 
apparently as well as anybody. He was there a 
month or six weeks all told, and considers himself 
cured. But of course he is coming home entirely 
too soon.“ ! 


! The following are the thermometrical readings for the year 
1878 : 

Average temperature in the shade, taken at 3 p.m. :— 

January 73°3°; February, 73:9^; March, 767^; April, 
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I often wonder that more of our wealthy in- 
valids who fly from the English winter every year 
and care but little for expense, have not dis- 
covered Nassau. Perhaps the dread of yellow- 
fever—which is generally supposed to pervade, 
more or less, every part of the West Indies—may 
have something to do with it. 

But though Yellow Jack has once or twice, at 
long intervals, hoisted his flag in the Bahamas— 
when he has been brought by an infected vessel— 
he has never stayed there, and the quarantine 
regulations are now strictly carried out. In fact, 
the casual visitor to Nassau is in less danger from 
yellow-fever than a visitor to London is in any 
ordinary season from cholera. 

The voyage out vid New York, though expen- 
sive, is certainly not long. From New York the 
traveller goes on to Nassau in three days and 
a half, in the Cuba mail, an excellent line of 
steamers, managed by James E. Ward and Co., 
of 113, Wall Street. These steamers are not 
only well appointed in every way, but all the 
employés on board, from the captain down- 
wards, seem to look upon the passengers as thei 
80 4% May, 81°8°; June, 84° ; July, 85°8°; August, 85°8° ; 
September, 84:2*; October, 811°; November, 76°1°; Decem- 
ber, 73°8°. 

Greatest heat of the sun :—January, 140°; February, 146° ; 
March, 149°5° ; April, 150°2°; May, 156°5° June, 154°; July, 
159°; August, 157:9?; September, 153°; October, 153° 
November, 157°5° December, 155°. 
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personal friends. The table is on the most 
liberal scale, and, besides the regular meals, such 
little luxuries as lemonade, tea, coffee, or choco- 
late are always at the disposal of the passengers, 
free of charge, and served with a kindly goodwill 
that is very pleasant. These steamers run once 
a fortnight, from December to May, between 
New York and Cuba, calling at Nassau on the 
road out and home. The traveller can take a 
ticket for the round trip, which will enable him 
to stop at Nassau, and at any time during the 
six months for which it is available to go on to 
Cuba. The trip from Nassau to Cuba and back 
occupies a fortnight, and the steamer stops at 
two of the Cuban ports, remaining a few days 
at each. During that time the passenger has no 
occasion to go to an hotel, for his ticket entitles 
him to board and lodging on board his comfort- 
able floating home all the time. 

During the winter I was in the Bahamas there 
was one steamer running weekly between Nassau 
and Jacksonville, in Florida, and another between 
Nassau and Key West, but whether they will 
continue to run is problematical.* 


It would be well if the English doctors would inquire 
into the value of the Bermudas and the Bahamas as a health 
resort. The former is the most accessible, as it is but two and 
a half instead of three and a half days from New York. Besides 
it has other advantages, being gayer and altogether more Euro- 
pean. The grave objection to both is the winter passage to 
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The hotel itself is American, and was at one 
time managed by Mr. Lewis Cleveland, the 
brother of the present President of the United 
States. "This gentleman, who unfortunately lost 
his life in a steamer that was burnt off Abaco, 
on its passage from New York to Nassau, earned 
for the ** Royal Victoria " the reputation of being 
the best hotel in the West Indies, a character 
it well sustains under its present manager, Mr. 
S. S. Morton, of 837, Broadway, a very prince 
among hotel-keepers. During the hotel season 
pleasant little dances—called the“ hotel hops” 
—are given every Saturday, and on February 
22nd, Washington’s birthday, Mr. Morton gives 
a grand ball, on which occasion he cuts his tiller 


New York, but this might be avoided by getting a sufficient 
number of invalids together to charter a steamer to run to 
Nassau vid Bermuda. The invalids would then find them- 
selves travelling in a congenial atmosphere, over seas at that 
period of the year probably free from gales. Of course, if 
England ever became alive to the value of these places as health- 
resorts, steamers would soon begin to run direct. 

3 A story told of Mr. Cleveland, I commend to the notice of 
hoteliers all over the world. He forbade any of his servants 
to receive gratuities, because he would not allow a guest who 
did not choose to give to be at a disadvantage. One Christ- 
mas Day he discharged a servant then and there for receiving a 
present from a lady, and though the man was afterwards rein- 
stated at the lady’s earnest request, it was only on condition 
that the money was returned. This is a particularly good rule 
in health-resorts, where many people are compelled to go at an 
expense they can but ill afford. 
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ropes, and lets his generous and hospitable 
nature go it with a run, and the entertainment 
is on the most liberal scale. But besides these 
festive occasions, in and about the hotel is always 
to be found a pleasant company, both of men and 
women. 

The expense of living at the hotel is from three 
dollars a day upwards, which—considering that 
all the meat and most other provisions consumed 
in the house have to be brought from New York, 
and preserved in ice—cannot be called dear. 

In the hotel grounds are a billiard-room, bar, 
and barber’s shop, all combined in one, around 
which hover, during a goodly portion of the after- 
noon, a medley of conchs and foreigners of the 
male sex, drinking, smoking, playing billiards 
and other games, and talking scandal. 

Through a stone archway,” says Mr. Drysdale, 
“ we entered the hotel, and were soon in the cool 
office. People lounged about in armchairs. The 
fragrance of flowers filled the air. One end of the 
hotel is rounded off like the stern of a steamboat 
(so that when you sit there you keep unconsciously 
waiting for the bell to ring and the boat to start), 
and with a stone arched court in front, where a 
breeze always blows, and where from breakfast 
till bedtime a fair is always in progress. It looks 
like an Oriental bazaar. Coloured men and 
women, boys and girls, some of them so nearly 
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white you could hardly tell the difference, and 
many of them exceedingly pretty, filled the open 
archways when we reached the hotel. Twenty 
people had things for sale, and a hundred more 
stood in the background waiting to see something 
sold. At last we had the satisfaction of sitting 
down to a meal in the dining-room of the Royal 
Victoria Hotel—a great room, perfumed with 
flowers (it was February 19th), shady and cool, 
—and of eating from tables loaded with good 
things. 

It is necessary to go from the freezing North in 
midwinter direct to the sunny South to appreciate 
such a scene. It is about as near an approach to 
fairy-land as can be found. It seemed almost like 
walking into a Saratoga hotel in summer. Every 
door and window, of course, was open, and the 
thermometer was somewhere about 75°. The 
Nassau band was playing on the lawn. Hotel 
guests were sitting out under the arches and 
under the trees, talking with the negroes, read- 
ing, sewing, smoking. There were some late 
New York papers in the reading-room, and maps 
of the Bahamas on the walls, and comfortable 
sofas. Altogether it was a very proper picture 
of a morning in the West Indies, where, of course, 
nobody has anything to do, and where anybody 
who has anything to do don’t do it.” 

Indeed, the court of the hotel generally pre- 
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sents a very lively appearance between meal. 
times. The broad piazzas, well supplied with 
comfortable chairs occupied by the visitors, form 
the auditorium. 

The rest of the court is filled with a motley 
crowd of performers. Captains of one or two 
sailing-yachts advertise their craft, the sea-gar- 
dens, and the wonders to be done in the fishing 
line. Carriages—or rather sardine boxes on 
wheels—ply for hire, and the drivers keep up 
an incessant clatter of tongues while waiting. 
Coloured people of both sexes and all ages, with 
fruit, shells, shell-work, baskets, canes and all 
sorts of other wares, stand about waiting for chance 
customers. Conspicuous among them are the 
vendors of a kind of work something like open 
lace, called Spanish work. Coloured boys scramble 
for pennies upon the hard pavements and brick. 
Sometimes the crowd sing Shouter hymns and 
dance for the amusement of the company. Now 
and then donkey races are got up from one gate 
of the hotel to the other and round three streets. 
On these occasions the grand-stand is the big 
piazza on the first floor, where there is no lack of 
merriment. 

The outside amusements are boating, fishing, 
driving, and picnicking. Every Friday afternoon 
polo is played, and everyone in the place goes, not 
to look at the game, but as an excuse for meeting 
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and small talk. Now and then matches at“ base 
ball“ are played on the polo ground between the 
hotel and the town, but as all of the hotel players 
are Americans and understand the game, and 
most of the other side are not Americans and 
don't, *the town," as a rule, is nowhere. Duck 
and Coot shooting is to be had in plenty in diffe- 
rent parts of the island, and in some of the out- 
islands wild hog are to be got, but the visitors 
do not, as a rule, trouble themselves about such 
things. 

A favourite amusement is to go down to Raw- 
son Square, and make the younger darkies dive 
for coppers. They are very expert, and never 
lose a copper by any chance. 

The arrival and departure of a steamboat 
are important events in Nassau at the hotel no 
less than elsewhere. As a rule they both happen 
on the same day, and up at the hotel the visitors 
are all gathered round the door to “ welcome 
the coming, speed the parting guests." A heap 
of trunks stands near the door—some just come 
in, some just going away. The new-comers have 
to run the gauntlet of a hundred pair of eyes as 
they go up to ornament the register with their 
names. Some of them come only for a few 
hours, being bound for Cuba, and having come 
ashore to look at Nassau, and enjoy a short visit 
to dry land. The departing visitors always go 
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away laden with bouquets, and the tender looks 
like a floating rose garden as she steams out to 
the big mail boat. Rawson Square is crowded 
all day long, and even the dogs and cats go down 
to see the passengers arrive or start. 

Practical jokes are not unknown at the hotel, 
and some three years ago a Cabinet Minister of 
the United States, the Hon. Daniel Manning, 
was made the subject of one. A party of con- 
spirators travelled all round the coloured settle- 
ments, announcing that there was a gentleman 
at the hotel who was willing to give as much as 
II. for a real good Nassau dog, and that any one 
who had a dog for sale had better bring him up 
to the hotel by nine o'clock the following morn- 
ing, and ask for Mr. Manning. By six a.m. the 
court of the hotel was crowded with darkies and 
dogs, and the scene that followed can be more 
easily imagined than described. 

Occasionally, by way of relief from the mono- 
tonous dulness of a Nassau Sunday, a party is 
made up to visit the Shouter Church. Mr. 
Drysdale has given an account of one of these 
expeditions in which he joined :— 

** The minister of this little flock is a coloured 
gentleman, and he had been *seen' by a com- 
mittee, sent in advance from the hotel to make 
arrangements. For the shouters do not always 
shout, but only when the spirit moves, or when 
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Americans want to invest a few dollars in seeing 
the fun. The committee came back, and re- 
ported that the minister had agreed to give a 
good display for five dollars, ‘or to raise the 
very old Nick for ten dollars.’ This story may 
have been genuine, or it may have been in- 
vented by the committee; I can’t vouch for it. 
At any rate they contracted for a show the fol- 
lowing Sunday evening, and paid for it; and on 
Sunday evening we got into some carriages and 
drove over, ready for any amount of religious or 
sacrilegious zeal. A coloured gentleman made 
his way to the door, and took us in charge, 
saying,— 

„Step this way, gentlemen; there are seats 
reserved for you.’ 

“ That ten dollars worked beautifully. Led by 
our coloured guide, we walked up between two 
rows of darkies, standing (the church was so 
crowded) up to and past the chancel rail, through 
the chancel, up the pulpit steps, and up into the 
pulpit itself, right behind the minister, where 
six chairs were waiting for us. 

* The congregation sang several curious hymns, 
the minister prayed, and afterwards preached a 
sermon, warming up towards the last till he had 
some of his women hearers excitedly rocking 
their bodies to and fro, crying amen, and giving 
the other signs of excitement often seen in ‘ re- 
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vival’ meetings. But he failed to make the grand 
sensation he had contracted for. "There was no 
more commotion than can be seem in any lively 
Methodist meeting, and the shouting part was a 
miserable failure. We were all satisfied that we 
had had the worth of our money without the 
shouting. It is not in every church you can see 
a child put inside the chancel rail for safe keep- 
ing, and then, when it begins to nod, see its 
mother make her way up to the front and give it 
a good cuffing. I should have had more real 
benefit from the service if the other gentlemen 
had not been continually whispering funny things 
in my ears to make me laugh, for fate had put 
me in the very front seat in the pulpit, just beside 
the minister." 

I am sorry to expose Mr. Drysdale, who has 
been of so much use to me; but truth compels 
me to state that I am informed it was that gifted 
journalist himself, and not his friends, who was 
guilty of the ribaldry of which he would fain 
have us believe he disapproved. My informant 
also states that Mr. Drysdale went the length of 
keeping the minister in his place by holding on to 
his coat-tails, and denounced him as an impostor, 
and would not allow him to have his honorarium 
till he had brought in a contingent of loud- 
lunged brethren from outside and given a sup- 
plementary exhibition, The sermon for the 
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occasion was, I believe, on “ De beautifullest 
subjec’ ob de female influence ob de woman ober 
de man.” 

Amongst the visitors to Nassau in the early 
part of 1887 was General Sir Owen Lanyon, so 
that England was not unrepresented. He was a 
sad sufferer, but his kindly, gentle manner, and 
the great appreciation he showed of even the 
most trifling acts of attention that were paid him, 
won all hearts. He died in the States shortly 
after leaving. A distinguished American engi- 
neer, Captain Eades, died at Nassau about the 
same time. He had deepened the mouths of the 
Mississippi River, built a celebrated bridge at St. 
Louis, and, at the time of his death, was about to 
construct a ship railway across the isthmus of 
Panama. General Perkins, of the New York 
Yacht Club, spends most of his winters at 
Nassau. He always brings his yacht, the 
Nirvana, on board of which he gives most hospit- 
able entertainments. These parties are rendered 
doubly agreeable by the presence of his sister, 
Mrs. McCurdy, a perfect hostess. Mrs. Bier- 
stadt, wife of the celebrated American artist, is a 
frequent visitor at the Royal Victoria, where her 
salon, hung round with her husband’s sketches, 
is the scene of many pleasant afternoon and 
evening gatherings. 

In the month of February the most Rev. Dr. 
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Corrigan, Roman Catholic Archbishop of New 
York, came down to Nassau to consecrate the 
chapel that had lately been erected. The arch- 
bishop became extremely popular in the hotel, 
and entertainments in his honour were arranged 
almost daily. 

The day of the consecration he sang High 
Mass, assisted by music got up for him by two 
ladies from the hotel. The excitement on the 
occasion was tremendous, both in the hotel and 
out of it; the chapel might have been filled four 
times over, and the whole yard was crowded with 
an excited throng of darkies trying to look in 
through the windows. Altogether it was one 
of the liveliest Sabbaths I ever spent in the 
Bahamas. 

Amongst the visitors I must not forget to 
mention the name of General Armstrong, of 
Hampton, Virginia, who is devoting his life to the 
education of the coloured race, and also, to a cer- 
tain extent of the Red Indians, in the United 
States.* 


4 The general is one of those rare men whom it is one’s 
privilege to meet only once or twice in a lifetime. He spends 
a portion of the year travelling about and inquiring into the 
condition of the coloured race in different parts. A lucky 
chance for me landed him this year at Nassau. He stayed 
but a few days, during which time, however, I had several con- 
versations with him. One of his observations struck me par- 
ticularly. “I know of no subject,” said he, “on which you 
hear such diametrically opposite opinions as you do about the 
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The sights of Nassau do not take long to run 
through, and a lacquais-de-place would make but 
a poor living by showing them, even if he had a 
monopoly of the business. Still there are a few. 

At the western end of the city is Fort Char- 
lotte, the walls of which were built in 1788 by 
Lord Dunmore, though the foundations are cer- 
tainly much older, and were probably laid by the 
Spaniards. But the people of New Providence 
have been at so little trouble to preserve any 
records of their history that in this, as well as 
other matters, it is difficult to arrive at the truth. 
Certain it is that most of the city was built in 
the reigns of the three earlier Georges, and, be- 
sides Fort Charlotte, many of the streets were 
named after members of the royal family, as 
George Street, Frederick Street, Cumberland 


coloured people. I have heard two men in the same town, 
each of them a large employer of coloured labour, and each of 
them with equal experience, say the direct opposite, the one 
claiming that the coloured race might be developed to any 
extent, the other that there was nothing to be done for 
them." 

At the general’s place, The Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute," he educates some 600 or so young coloured 
people and Indians. Six sects are represented on his com- 
mittee, but the education is absolutely unsectarian. 

The establishment, which is said to be very complete and 
in every way remarkable, is supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions. All particulars relating to it and its history 
may be obtained on application to General S. C. Armstrong, 
Hampton, Virginia, U.S.A. 
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Street, whilst the name of Nassau itself was no 
doubt a compliment to the House of Hanover. 
There are a number of subterranean chambers 
attached to this fort which are worth a visit. 
Common rumour says these are connected with 
Government House, two miles away, by a sub- 
terranean passage, but this is all nonsense. The 
fort is surrounded with a dry moat, crossed by a 
drawbridge. From the top of the fort you 
realize how many islands surround New Provi- 
dence, and also how little of the island itself is 
under cultivation. Wherever the eye travels to 
seaward it rests on clusters of little islands look- 
ing like big fish with their bodies half out of the 
water ; to landward it rests on nothing but green 
bush! And yet, only fifty years ago, this island 
was a rich garden, producing cotton, coffee, sugar, 
and many other things that go to stock the 
markets of the world! ‘So much for free negro 
labour," cry most people! ‘So much for sud- 
denly emancipating a race that have been in 
bondage for generations, and leaving them to 
shift for themselves," sayI! Look at the work 
which is being done by General Armstrong in 
Virginia! Unless the Wilberforces, Buxtons, 
and Clarksons meant to impose it as a sacred duty 
on their children to carry on similar works for 
at least fifty years after emancipation, they were 
the enemies, not the friends, of the African race! 
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I am aware I have said this before, and I may 
even say it again, for it cannot be too often re- 
peated until Englishmen are aroused to inquire 
into the condition of their African fellow-subjects 
in this obscure corner of the West Indies, in this 
latter half of the nineteenth century. 

Coming down from Fort Charlotte, and pro- 
ceeding along Bay Street to the eastward, the 
visitor passes the Fish Market, which is well worth 
looking in upon, the Vendue House, where 
auctions are held, and the Sponge Exchange, 
where the sponges are sold. Neither of the latter 
are worth stopping at, but if he can get a chance 
of visiting a large sponge yard he ought by all 
means to do so. The shops where the tortoise- 
shell work is sold are worth calling at, but if any 
one thinks he is going to pick up a bargain he is 
mistaken. 

A turning up the hill by the public buildings“ 
leads to the Queen’s staircase, a great passage 
way cut in the rock some sixty or seventy feet 
deep, probably originally constructed to make a 
quick masked road between the fort which stands 
just above it and the shore. Ascending the stair- 

* Among the publie buildings is included a very good library, 
formerly the gaol. After the American War, when the 
Nassauvians imagined their population was going to double 
and treble itself, they built a magnificent prison, lange enough 
to hold half the island. Happily it is generally three parts 
empty. 

o 2 
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case one comes upon the fort itself, called“ Fort 
Fincastle,” principally remarkable for the fact 
that, seen from one point, it looks exactly like 
a paddle-wheel steamboat. There is a fine view 
from the top, but all the views in Nassau are much 
the same. 

Close by here is the residence of the Anglican 
Bishop, called Addington House, one of the 
prettiest places in Nassau, though, like everything 
else in and about the city, not excepting Govern- 
ment House, it looks as if it was in Chancery. 

Descending into the main street the visitor can 
drive, if he pleases, along a fairly good road—for 
the Bahamas—to the easternmost point of the 
island.’ In East Bay Street he will first pass a 
collection of very curious houses belonging to the 
coloured people, and then arrive at the Eastern 
Parade, where the Polo and Base-ball matches 
are played. Just beyond here is the church of St. 
Matthew, the churchyard of which still bears 
traces of a hurricane by which it was devastated 
a few years ago. A little further on is a building 
standing on a point of rising ground, apparently 
exposed to the fury of the wind from whatever 

* I cannot understand why Drysdale and other American 
writers talk so much about the smoothness of the roads in the 
Bahamas, unless the roads in the States are so bad that any- 
thing seems good by comparison. I always found a drive in 


the Bahamas a regular bonesetting operation on account of the 
holes in the road. 
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quarter it may chance to blow. This building was 
erected by one of the many Thompsons that 
abound in the Bahamas and, on account of its 
extraordinary situation was nicknamed “ T'homp- 
son's Folly." Strange to say it has ridden 
out several hurricanes in safety, whilst houses 
in far more protected situations have been 
wrecked. In the garden is a celebrated specimen 
of the banyan-tree. A little further on is Fort 
Montagu, of which nothing seems to be known 
except that it is fairly old. None of the three forts, 
Charlotte, Fincastle, or Montagu, are of the 
slightest use now except from an artistic point of 
view. 

Between Fort Montagu and the eastern end of 
the island lie the settlements of Fox Hills and 
Sandilands, inhabited almost entirely by native 
Africans and their immediate descendants. But, 
save that the people here are nearly all quite coal- 
black and the older ones almost unintelligible in 
their talk, there is little difference between this 
and any other negro settlement in the island. 

There are drives all over the island, but outside 
the limits of the city the principal places usually 
visited by the stranger are “ Waterloo, or the 
Lake of fire,” and Lakes Killarney and Cunning- 
ham. 

The first is simply a phosphorescent lake, 1000 
feet long by 300 broad, but the phosphorescence 
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is so powerful, that the effect of it is, I believe, 
unsurpassed in any part of the world. 

The lake should of course be visited at night, 
and the darker the night the better. "There is no 
unusual appearance of phosphorescence on the 
surface of the water, until one gets into a boat 
and pulls off. 

“ The first stroke of the oars gives you a fine 
start, for as soon as they stir the water up they 
seem to be dipped in melted gold, and one cannot 
resist the belief that there is actual fire there.“ * 

It is usual for the visitor to be accompanied by 
men swimming alongside the boat, who produce 
the most extraordinary effect imaginable. As 
they move along one distinctly sees the outline of 
their limbs beneath the water, swathed as it were 
in fiery golden drapery, mystic and wonderful, 
setting off a black ebony head clearly visible by 
the unnatural light, and making a tout-ensemble 
quite unearthly. ‘‘ The headings and larger print 
of newspapers are distinctly legible by the light 
caused by the oars. Whenever a boat travels 
through water there is of course a cutting of water 
at the bow and an eddy left just behind the stern. 
At Waterloo, that cutwater and eddy are of flam- 
ing fire.” * 

The lake is full of fish, and, as the boat moves 
along, frightened fish dart about on all sides, 

7 “Tn Sunny Lands.” * Thid. 
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leaving fiery trails behind them. Now and then 
a turtle is disturbed, and as he moves along he 
looks like a revolving sun. As the more distant 
fish move about they form little vapoury clouds 
of fire flashing and darting about on the surface, 
like the northern lights. 

No description can give an adequate idea of the 
lake of fire at Waterloo, and no effect of phos- 
phorescence ordinarily seen, even in the tropics, 
can suggest the faintest notion of it. 

The most curious part of the whole affair is that 
it has not as yet been accounted for. The lake, 
which is artificial, was constructed by a Mr. Wil- 
liams to store turtles. The bed is cut out of the 
solid rock, and is only a few hundred yards from 
the sea, with which it is connected by a small canal, 
also cut through the rock. When the gate in this 
canal is open the tide rises and falls in the lake, 
No matter how often the water is changed, its 
phosphorescence is never destroyed and, though 
it has been several times analyzed, no light has 
ever been thrown on the subject. 

Lakes Killarney and Cunningham are on the 
western side of the island, and are about two 
square miles in size. The water in these lakes is 
brackish, and rises and falls with the tide. There 
is nothing remarkable about them except that 
they abound in duck and coot all through the 
winter and are a favourite picnic ground. 
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A little further to the westward are some caves 
somewhat resembling, but inferior to, those at 
Bermuda. 

A favourite drive is to the African settlement 
of Adelaide, on the southern side of the island ; but, 
like the views, one drive in New Providence is the 
same as another, and I have already said the same 
of the African settlements. 

But perhaps the most interesting and one of 
the least known of all the expeditions to be made 
from Nassau is to Clifton, at the extreme south- 
west point of the island. Here you get a bird’s- 
eye view of the history of the colony for the last 
few years. Clifton is the only spot on the island 
where anything like a bluff or cliff is to be seen. 
For the last two or three miles, as you approach 
it, the carriage can hardly get along through the 
thick bush. Hard by the cliff are the remains of 
what was once a private bath and bath-house. 
A little to the left, if you can make up your mind 
to fight through thick bush, which it is difficult 
to penetrate, you will find the remains of large 
gates, and what was once a wide carriage-drive, 
now completely overgrown with really good-sized 
trees and undergrowth and leading to the ruins of 
a large three-storied house on the English plan, 
with the remains of coach-house and stabling for 
several carriage-horses, with large slave buildings 
attached. 
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Fifty years ago this was the house of a wealthy 
planter, who lived here in style with troops of 
slaves, and drove to Nassau over a good road kept 
in order by them. 

To-day you can scarcely fight your way through 
thorns and briars to look at its ruins. 


A 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Start on second circuit—The Albury and Malone—Dun- 
more Town, Harbour Island—Curious land tenure— 
Highly paid officials What the bell says—Spanish wells 
—The bluff—A formal reception —“ Count o dem hogs” 
—Race prejudice—* Current Settlement" The narrow 
passage and the glass windows—The Cove—A morning’s 
tossing—Hatchard's Bay—A deputation—Starving through 
the truck system—Asked to license bigamy— Governor's 
Harbour—Carey  again—Mr. Drysdale's namesake— 
Genuine  hospitality—The Cay Lawyer—Agricultural 
prospects—Onions and pine-apples—A lucky loss—An 
honest wreck—St. Patrick to the rescue—Demoralization 
of Lulu—Savannah Sound—The brothers Gibson—An 
African schoolmaster—Struck blind—Pretty birds—Tar- 
pum Bay—A vindictive policeman—Rock Sound—The 
ocean hole— A handsome Sambo—Captain Billy—Wemys’s 
Bight—Millar's Sound—* Dem hogs " again—San Salvador 
or Cat Island—Arthur's Town—The bight—Spot for an 
agricultural college—-Past and present—Rev. F. Barrow 
Matthews Work of the Anglican Church—Obeah—The 
cemetery—Savannah cuckoos—Port Howe— Mrs. Smith's 
hospitality—A precocious child—Landfall of Columbus— 
Modern theories versus ancient tradition—Origin of name 
of Cat Island—Longevity of inhabitants. 


Ox the 21st of April, 1887, I started on my second 
circuit, this time accompanied by my wife as well 
as my former travelling-companion the Inspector 
of schools. 
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Our vessel was an Abaco-built schooner of 
fifty-eight tons, called the Albury and Malone, a 
matter-of-fact, business-like name that seemed to 
knock all the poetry out of the situation. The 
worst of it was that she had been for a year 
under the Mexican flag, during which time she 
was called the Arizapa, which would have looked 
and sounded much better. 

We had a crew of seven men all told, Edward 
Moss, captain—commonly called ** Captain Bill” 
—his brother Murray Moss, mate, Arthur Luke, 
Isaiah Rolle, and Hilton Williamson, seamen, John 
Malcolm, cook, and Evangelist Bullard, pilot. 

The two Mosses, Luke and Malcolm are very 
nearly white. Bullard, Rolle, and Williamson are 
darkies. 

Besides the humans we were accompanied by 
a sort of hound named Lulu, Tommy, a tabby cat, 
a coopful of fowls, and the inevitable pig. 

This time I was not honoured with an orderly, 
as the revenues of the Colony were in so bad a 
way that the Governor had announced a deficit at 
the opening of the House, and the Government 
did not consider itself justified in incurring an 
expense of ls 6d. a day to sustain the dignity of 
the magisterial office. 

Our first stopping-place was Harbour Island, 


situated off the north coast of the island of 


Eleuthera. Here we arrived without adventure, 
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save the sight of three gorgeous dolphins who 
played close around the vessel for some time in a 
calm sea, but were not to be tempted by any 
bait. 

This island, though comprising only 1} square 
miles, contains the most important settlement in 
the Bahamas— Nassau only excepted — called 
Dunmore Town, after Lord Dunmore, who had a 
summer residence here during his Governorship 
of the Colony, somewhere about the year 1786. 

The settlement is situated on the slope of what 
passes for a hill in this colony, and the air is 
considered so good that it is called “The Mont- 
pellier of the Bahamas." The houses are well 
built and quite equal to the average of Nassau, 
and the inhabitants—numbering about 2000— 
fairly well to do. There are several white 

families in the island, most of whom are descend- 
ants of the Buccaneers. The Harbour Islanders 
assisted Colonel Deveaux in the capture of Nassau 
from the Spaniards, for which service a large tract 
on the mainland was granted to them in per- 
petuity, where they cultivate pine-apples, Indian 
corn, potatoes, yams, melons, tomatoes, and sugar- 
canes, and within the last few years three sugar- 
mills have been established at Dunmore Town. 
The tenure of this land is peculiar. The right 
of everybody residing on Harbour Island to 
cultivate it is the same, and the people lay out 
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lots on any unoccupied space they find. There 
are no boundaries, and the individual acquires no 
proprietary rights in anything but the crop which 
is the result of his labour. This species of 
tenure is somewhat inconvenient, and complica- 
tions not unfrequently arise requiring the interven- 
tion of the magistrate. 

The soil is now getting worked out, and here, as 
in most other places in the colony, although sea- 
weed manure abounds, it is not utilized, because 
there is no one to teach the people how to use it, 
and they are in danger of losing a valuable 
property, which a little technical knowledge might 
preserve to them and their descendants for 
generations. As it is, they are already giving up 
their future and-emigrating in large numbers to 
Key West. 

There are no cattle in the island, and the food 
of the people is confined almost entirely to 
poultry, vegetables, fish, and salt meat. 

Though there was no work for me, I remained 
here two days whilst my companion was examin- 
ing his schools, and spent my time walking about 
the coloured people’s settlement, and inquiring 
into their condition. With the exception of a 
few who had been to Key West and Jackson- 
ville, they did not seem to have an idea beyond 
their own island and their cultivations on the 
mainland of Eleuthera. 
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The magistrate here has 215/. a year and a 
boat allowance of 20l, making 235/. in all. 
Besides being magistrate he has to act as Revenue 
Officer as well. For this beggarly pittance he has 
often to travel twenty-five miles in an open boat 
along a dangerous coast to hold an inquest! 
His predecessor, for the magisterial work alone, 
had 335“. a year, his successor will have only 
150/.! Yet Harbour Island is the second place 
in the colony and still doing a considerable trade 
with the United States, though it has decreased of 
late years and is still decreasing. 

What hope can there be for the future of a 
colony whilst its Government is compelled to pay 
an officer discharging duties requiring intelligence 
and integrity, to say nothing of technical know- 
ledge, after this fashion, because the Imperial 
Government refuses to assist it ? 

In Harbour Island itself there is little worth 
noticing except some cocoa-nut groves which are 
decidedly picturesque, and the north beach, a long 
stretch of beautiful sand, so hard that it forms a 
capital galloping-ground. Here wells are sunk in 
the sand, formed of barrels with the bottoms 
knocked out, placed one on top of the other, which 
keep the people constantly supplied with fresh 
water. Strange to say, although so close to 
the ocean, this water is not even brackish, and 
there is no fresh water, except rain water, 
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to be obtained in any other part of the 
island. 

There is no clock in Dunmore Town, but in 
lieu thereof a policeman strikes the hours from 
7 a.m. to 9 p.m. on a bell outside the Police 
Office. After he has struck the hour of nine he 
solemnly gives three final strokes on the bell, 
This is the Harbour Island curfew. After it has 
struck no one with a character to lose dare be 
seen in the streets. Lovers in the midst of 
their moonlight rambles part suddenly and fly 
affrighted at the sound, for flirting that five 
minutes before was harmless now becomes 
dangerous, nay even sinful! I have even heard 
it suggested that the three strokes on the bell 
distinctly say, Kiss! no! more!” 

We left Harbour Island on Tuesday, April 26th, 
and the following morning early, after rounding a 
curious point called “ Ridley’s Head,” because it 
is shaped exactly like the nose and mouth of a 
man, we anchored off Spanish Wells, situated on 
a tiny islet called St. George’s Cay at the north- 
west point of the island of Eleuthera. This 
settlement contains a population of 440 persons, 
for the most part white, principally en in 
the cultivation of pine-apples and oranges for 
export and of provisions for their own use. 

We did not stay here long, but, went on almost 
immediately to our next stopping-place, called 


ward. 

Here we had to encounter something like an 
organized reception. "This was probably due to 
the fact that the settlement owned a band and 
wanted to show it off. We were received by 
three drums, a fife, and several penny whistles, 
and a salute of three shots fired from a very 
ancient musket. We walked from our boat up a 
short but steep rocky ascent to the school-house, 
preceded by the band—making a maddening din 
all the time, and a party of black gentlemen who 
had come down as a deputation to meet us. 

Around the school-house was gathered the bulk 
of the population, old and young, male and 
female. The head man of the village—at least 
he seemed to have assumed that position by tacit 
consent—was a certain Mr. Neely, “ Ole John 
Neely, Senior, you please to tell de Gul/ner, sar,” 
he explained. He introduced me to the two 
constables, who had to take a back seat while he 
was talking. De people deys all well, sar, 
’cepttn de pinch belly, cos dey can’t get nuffin to 
eat, consekens ob de drouf, announced. Mr. 
Neely with emphasis. He made several speeches, 
not very intelligible, but he repeatedly gave it 
as his opinion, that“ Wictoria don’t know lots o 
tings "bout us poor people, else she wouldn't let 
tings be as dey is,” a sentiment which was 
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received with many signs of approbation by the 
bystanders. 

Whilst the school was inspected we marched 
round the settlement, accompanied by the band, 
which no amount of heat seemed to tire out. 

Here, as well as at several other settlements, the 
people asked me to report in favour of their 
having a paid constable. The reason given was 
in every case the same, “Count o' dem hogs !— 
Cos you see, Boss, dem hogs is always running 
'bout ober de land and spiling it, and de folks 
won't keep em put up!" “But if the hogs 
damage your land, why don't you summon the 
owners?" I would ask. Cos you see, Boss, if 
her hog run ober my land, my hog run ober her 
land." His and her, it must be remembered, are 
applied impartially to both sexes. “But if you 
are not inclined to prosecute each other, why do 
you want a paid policeman?” “Pat true, Boss, 
but if we got a paid p’leeceman, he got to carry 
'em.“ 

The English of all this was that if the police- 
man was paid he would impound the stray hogs, 
report the case to the nearest magistrate, who 
would punish the offenders, and so gradually 
abate the nuisance. It is equally the duty of the 
unpaid constable—of which every settlement 
possesses at least one—to do the same, but the 
unpaid official would lose a great deal of time, for 
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which he would get no remuneration, and incur a 
great deal of odium as well. This illustrates a 
curious feature in the character of the Bahamian 
negro, who is very law-abiding. Directly the 
constable was paid for his services, he would be 
looked upon as an officer of the law performing 
the duties of his office for his living. His acts 
would then be regarded as done in the way of 
business, and he would have as good a chance of 
popularity as any of his neighbours. Not so the 
unpaid constable, who, if he dares to interfere in 
any matter not of the gravest importance, is 
considered a meddling upstart. 

But, in the case of ** The Bluff," though “dem 
hogs” were, as usual, put forward as the excuse, 
I found the real reason they wanted a paid 
constable was, because “Spanish Wells," with 
only 440 inhabitants, had already got one, whilst 
they, with over 500, were still out in the cold. 
* And dats ’cos dey's white folks, Boss, and we'se 
black." 

“Spanish Wells,” “The Bluff," and several 
other settlements, are in the Harbour Island Dis- 
trict, where race prejudice runs higher than per- 
haps anywhere else in the colony. It was here, it 
will be remembered, that five black men were 
sentenced to a fine with the alternative of 
imprisonment, for merely walking into the 
methodist chapel by a door set apart for white 
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people, and on board The Dart, the mail schooner 
plying between Harbour Island and Nassau, no 
passenger of colour is allowed to enter the cabin. 
And this on board a vessel sailing under the 
British flag, which is recognized as a portion of 
that land that can be trodden by the free 
alone ! 

„The Bluff“ is a very pretty settlement devoted 
entirely to fruit-growing. At the farther end is 
along straggling valley, the bottom of which is 
covered with a lagoon about four miles long, 
very picturesque when seen from the higher 
ground. 

Having purchased some long strings of Palm- 
etto plaiting, we returned on board our schooner, 
hoping to arrive at our next stopping-place, 
“Current Settlement," or ‘The Current," the 
sameevening. But, alas! there was no wind, and 
we were compelled to remain where we were, very 
near the land, and almost devoured by the 
mosquitoes that came about us in armies as the 
sun went down. 

However, we did get off at last, and about 11 
a.m. next day, April 28th, arrived at “The 
Current," a nice clean, well-to-do settlement, from 
which a fair quantity of cocoa-nuts, oranges, 
limes, and bananas are shipped to the United 
States, 

Most of the inhabitants here are white, or 
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nearly so, are very good fishermen, and make more 
of a business of it than they do in most places. 
Mr. Drysdale describes a captain of a ** Current " 
fishing smack, whom he asked to dinner because 
he was Ham Peggotty in the flesh.” II was 
very anxious to see this living portrait, whom 
there was no difficulty in identifying, for every- 
body in the place knew who the man was who 
had been to Nassau and dined with the American 
gentleman. I was told his name was “ James 
Elden,” but unfortunately he was away with his 
vessel, so my curiosity was not gratified. 

The women here make a great deal of shell- 
work, which they sell at lower prices than at 
Nassau. The houses are well built and above 
the average, with the exception of some wretched 
huts constructed entirely of Palmetto thatching, 
where the very poorest of the coloured population 
live. We visited several of the people, who 
seemed much pleased to have an English lady 
among them. Most of the people here are 
Methodists, but the Church of England is repre- 
sented, and religious feeling runs high. The 
Anglicans invited us to come and see their chapel ; 
whilst doing so the conversation turned upon 
religious differences. 

One old gentleman sagely observed: “ Course 
all folks don’t think alike. I ’member I was 
piloting a Yankee vessel. Captain, knowin’ I 
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came from here says: ‘I s’pose you one o’ them 
d——d canting Methodists?’ No, says I, ‘I’m 
a staunch Churchman!’ Oh, are you,’ says he, 
* then you belong to the worst ——-s of all!’” 
One lady, presuming I was a partisan, took me 
aside to express a hope that, if I wanted any shell- 
work to send to England, I would send my order 
exclusively to the Church people. ** You see," 
said she, *there's only me and that gentleman's 
wife that does the shell-work, that belongs to the 
Church. His daughter does it too, and she's a 
Churchwoman; but now she's married a Methodist, 
and we don't know yet how that will turn out!” 
Shortly after leaving “ The Current,“ we passed 
two of the natural curiosities of the Bahamas, 
„The narrow passage," and “the glass window." 
The first is so called because here the mainland 
of Eleuthera becomes so narrow, that for a few 
yards it consists of a mere ledge of rock joining 
one headland to another, and this alone prevents it 
from being two islands instead of one. In rough 
weather the seas break over this passage, render- 
ing it very dangerous to cross, especially as the 
rocks are jagged and slippery. This is the direct 
land route for persons coming from the lower part 
of Eleuthera to get to Harbour Island. Having 
crossed the narrow passage and got on to the high 
ground above, they light a beacon-fireas a signal, 
and a boat from Dunmore Town comes and takes 
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them across. The Government have never done 
anything to make this road less’ dangerous, 
though several persons have been drowned whilst 
crossing, the last only a week before I passed 
that way. Just above the narrow passage the 
rocks rise to a considerable height, and here is 
situated“ The glass window," a freak of nature 
precisely similar to ** The Hole in the Wall" at 
Abaco, which I have already described. 

We anchored off * Gregory Town," otherwise 
„The Cove," about sunset, and were boarded at 
once by the Revenue Officer, a Jamacia man, who 
stayed some time, and made himself very agree- 
able. He assured me there was no occasion for 
me to go ashore, but nevertheless I went to bed 
fully determined to accompany the inspector 
when he went to examine his school in the 
morning. 

Ihave a very sleepy recollection of hearing 
some conversation somewhere about daylight, and 
having a vague idea that somebody had goneashore 
ina boat. But when an hour or two afterwards I 
went on deck, I found I must give up all idea of 
landing at the Cove, unless I was prepared to 
lose a day. It had come on to blow hard in the 
night, and the schooner had been compelled to 
weigh her anchor, and lay to, to avoid getting on 
the rocks. Between us and the shore lay a 
seething, angry mass of water, in which it seemed 
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to the — eye TEF for a boat to 
live. Anyhow, the men who had taken my com- 
panion ashore had not cared to try the experi- 
ment by coming back to fetch me, and there was 
no possibility of hailing them, so I concluded—as 
the Yankees say—to leave the Cove alone. 

The discomfort of that night and morning was 
nearly equal to that of the night we spent off St. 
David's lighthouse, Bermuda. The vessel was 
not still an instant, standing was difficult, and 
moving about an impossibility, so there was 
nothing for it but to try to sleep. 

The inspector returned at last, and in less than 
an hour we were anchored in a delicious little 
bight in perfectly smooth water, off a place called 
Hatchard's Bay, or East End Point. This was 
not one of my regular stopping-places, and I had 
not intended to land, but the people sent a 
deputation off, begging me to come on shore, as 
they wished to ask me a few questions. As 
Hatchard’s Bay is a sort of appendage to the 
Cove, which is one of the chief pine-growing 
settlements in Eleuthera, I thought it would be 
an admirable opportunity for atoning for my sin 
of omission in the morning, if indeed I had 
committed any. 

The people here had a sad tale to tell of starva- 
tion for many months. They had sold their crop 
of pine-apples as usual the previous year, but had 
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not received a farthing for it, until shortly before 
I arrived, when they had been paid a portion of 
the purchase-money in flour, which my cook, 
Malcolm, pronounced to be “ not flour at all!” 
The consequence was they had suffered the 
extremity of hunger during the winter, and one 
or two old people had actually died of starva- 
tion. 

As at tho Bluff, one of the company had con- 
stituted himself head man of the village, and the 
rest seemed willing to admit his claim. He was 
the chief speaker, and said a good deal about what 
the Good Missus would do for them if sheonly knew 
their condition. These poor people firmly believe 
the Queen to be an absolute monarch, and their 
confidence in, and affection for her are unbounded. 
Just to see what he would say, we asked him whom 
he meant by the Good Missus. ** Why, Wictoria, of 
course," he replied at once with an air of sovereign 
contempt. 

Having said all he had to say on behalf of the 
village, my friend the head man proceeded to ask 
a question on his own account. He wanted to 
know if he might not commit bigamy, as his wife 
had left him seven years before, though he knew 
she was alive, and where she was living. He 
seemed incredulous when I told him I could not 
give him leave to marry again unless he got a 
regular divorce. His face assumed an air of sad- 
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ness. He was evidently disappointed, and parted 
from me, I fear, with a doubt in his mind whether 
I was not a fraud. 

About five in the afternoon of the same day, 
Friday, April 29th, wereached Governor's Harbour, 
which was to be our resting-place until the fol- 
lowing Sunday might. On landing, we were 
received by police constable William Henry 
Carey, formerly my orderly, but now in charge of 
the morals of this settlement—his native place. 
He was followed almost immediately by the Rev. 
Mr. Vincent, who came out with us from England 
in The Belair, and was ordained shortly after- 
wards to the cure of St. Patrick's Church, 
Governor's Harbour. He insisted on our making 
the parsonage our home during our stay, an in- 
vitation only too welcome after our recent knock- 
ing about off the Cove. 

In a minute or two we were joined by Mr. 
Preston, the Resident Magistrate, accompanied 
by a black retriever, named ** Drysdale "—after 
the gentleman with whom the reader is already 
acquainted—and a knowing-looking, half-bred 
bull terrier called * Bully," who proceeded to 
exchange greetings with * Lulu" whilst we made 
acquaintance with their master. 

Mr. Preston is an Englishman from Hertford- 
shire, and a wonderful advertisement for the 
climate of the Bahamas. Thirty years ago he 
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came out to Nassau, warned by the doctor that he 
would never see thirty unless he got away from 
the English winter. He is now fifty-eight years 
of age, as hale and hearty a man, and as likely to 
live to be eighty or ninety, as could be met with 
on a summer’s day. 

He came out originally to engage in a commer- 
cial enterprise, but after a time settled down at 
Governor’s Harbour where his wife had land, and 
ten years ago accepted the post of Resident 
Justice. During the time he has held office he 
has devoted himself to his duties with the con- 
scientious energy of a true Englishman. Like all 
the other out-island justices, he is Magistrate, 
Revenue Officer, Coroner, Chairman of the Board 
of Works, Postmaster, and everything else rolled 
into one, and for all combined he has but 150/. 
a year, and a boat allowance which is not suffi- 
cient to pay his expenses! Yet, to say nothing of 
his magisterial work, his duties as Revenue Officer 
are most important, for many vessels from 
America call here during the season for pine- 
apples. 

The settlement was originally situated entirely 
on a rock some 300 yards long, by 100 wide, 
connected with the mainland by a narrow neck of 
sand; but of late years the more wealthy inhabi- 
tants have established themselves on the mainland 
on the side of a good-sized hill. Over this neck 
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of sand a well-built, substantial causeway has been 
erected during the reign of Mr. Preston, who has 
also made a good hard road right up to the top of 
the hill. The houses on this hill-side are white 
and clean, standing each of them in its own 
garden, and the whole place, thanks to Mr. 
Preston's energetic superintendence of public 
works, looks very like a pretty little English 
watering-place. 

English people quickly foregather in a strange 
land. Mr. Vincent was of course an old friend. 
Before we had arrived at the parsonage, situated 
halfway up the hill-side, Mr. Preston was already 
in the same category, and it was a happy Satur- 
day and Sunday we spent between the parsonage 
and Mr. Preston's house. 

On the Saturday I sat four hours in Court to 
hear complaints, but they were all of the most 
trivial description, being principally promoted by 
a black man, who, on account of his litigious 
character, has been dubbed ** The Cay Lawyer." 

On the Sunday morning Mr. Preston took me 
through his fruit orchards, and explained his 
system of grafting the sweet orange on to the 
sour, instead of raising it by seed, which was the 
old plan. In this way he claims to produce a 
better result in two years than could formerly 
have been obtained in seven. He pointed out what 
are called pastures—simply portions of the bush 
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divided off by railings. Nothing would be easier 
than to clear these and plant grass, but the people 
will not try it. Their one idea is pine-apple 
growing, and nothing else. He says their hesita- 
tion to develop new classes of crops is not so 
much an unwillingness to learn, as a fear of trying 
experiments on a limited capital. - Mr. Preston 
and his son have done a great deal in this direc- 
tion, and have so far succeeded that there is little 
doubt if the former could make up his mind to 
abandon his unremunerative Government ap- 
pointment, and devote himself exclusively to 
agriculture, he would be a gainer. They have 
already proved that fruit orchards may be made 
twice as productive as formerly. They have 
done well by exporting tomatoes to the States, 
and their last experiment seems likely to prove 
entirely successful. This is the cultivation of 
onions, which have been exported in large quan- 
tities from Bermuda to America for many years. 
If the soil of Bermuda will produce them, there 
is no reason why that of the Bahamas should not 
do the same in places. The Prestons first tried 
the experiment on a small scale two years ago. 
They imported seed from the Canary Islands, 
and planted a small piece of ground at a cost of 
6l. The first year this piece left them 4. in debt. 
The second year it gave them a net profit on the 
two years of 20“. The third year, 1887, the 
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colony was scourged with an exceptional drought, 
yet their success has been sufficient to prove that 
even in the worst years onion cultivation in the 
Bahamas must pay. 

About a mile beyond Mr. Preston’s house is 
the north shore of Eleuthera. Just before reach- 
ing it the land, which has been descending for 
some time, rises again before sloping down to the 
beach, thus forming a bottom of what is called 
white, ie. sandy land, stretching several miles, 
along which all the corn consumed in the settle- 
ment is grown. 

As at Harbour Island, the only fresh water 
supply—except rain-water—is derived from wells, 
sunk in the sand near the north shore, from 
whence the women have to carry it daily on their 
heads, a distance of above two miles. Beside 
these wells all the clothes of the settlement are 
washed. 

One of the most interesting features of this 
Sunday morning’s walk was to see the mango- 
trees putting forth their spring leaves, which in 
infancy are of a rich brown colour, developing 
gradually into a delicate shade of green as the tree 
grows older. 

In the afternoon Mr. Preston’s son took me 
through the pine-apple fields, and gave me a lecture 
on pine-apple cultivation. The soil used for this 
purpose is “red land,” or good soil, as distin- 
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guished from “ white land,” or sandy soil. It is 


cleared by the simple process of burning the bush, 
without any attempt at grubbing up the roots. 
The field is then planted with suckers, after which 
it requires no further cultivation. The suckers 
produce no fruit for the first eighteen months, at 
the end of which time they bring forth their first 
crop of pines. With the fruit appears a new 
sucker growing out of the root of the plant, which, 
after the fruit has been cut off, develops into a 
new plant, and produces fruit the next year, whilst 
the old plant, having done its work, withers away 
and dies. This process of automatic reproduction 
is carried on for four, five, six, or even seven 
years, according to the goodness of the soil, until 
the land becomes exhausted and useless. It is 
then allowed to lie fallow, and go under bush for 
fifteen or twenty years, or even longer, before any 
attempt is made to cultivate it again. Besides 
the main sucker, the pine-apple plant produces 
other suckers just below the fruit, which are cut 
off to plant new fields. When pine-apples are 
shipped for the English market, they have to be 
cut off below the suckers to preserve them during 
the long voyage. For the American market they 
are cut off at the base just as we see them on our 
tables. 

It has yet to be demonstrated whether the old 
system of allowing the land to lie idle for a long 
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term of years might not be avoided by a judicious 
use of manure, and a proper system of fallowing 
the land by rotation of crops. The Messrs. 
Preston have already been trying American 
fertilizers on their land, and by means of them 
have succeeded in producing pine-apples in soil 
where it would have been considered impossible 
a year or two ago. The fields where the fertilizer 
has been used can be recognized at once by the 
colouring of the pine-apple plants, which are much 
darker, but it has yet to be demonstrated whether 
the exhaustion consequent on the use of it may 
not be too great for the soil How great a 
boon would an agricultural college be to this 
colony! 

In the course of this afternoon’s walk we met 
an old darky who joined the navy in 1840, and 
went to the China war, where he lost his arm in 
1841. Since that time he has been in receipt of 
a pension of 1s. a day, and is now quite a rich 
landowner. He says he doesn’t regret his arm 
at the price. 

Governor’s Harbour is a great contrast to 
Dunmore Town, Harbour Island. At the former 
place—thanks to the fact that an Englishman is at 
the head of affairs—improvement is in the air, at 
the latter decay, but it is only fair to add that this 
is also partly due to the fact that the Harbour 
Islanders have always been persistent wreckers, 
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whilst the people of Governor's Harbour have 
devoted themselves to agriculture. 

Apropos of wrecking, I heard here of a scanda- 
louscase. An English steamer once went aground 
on the north shore of Eleuthera. She was imme- 
diately boarded by wrecking schooners from 
Harbour Island, who took all her cargo quietly 
off, the captain, passengers, and crew living 
comfortably on board all the time, as though 
nothing had happened. When the last load of 
cargo was taken out, the passengers and crew 
were taken in schooners to Nassau, and the 
vessel abandoned, to be sold by auction for 
anything she would fetch. She was perfectly 
sound, but rather old. Although only an episode 
in the story, it is an interesting fact that the 
cargo arrived at Nassau 3000/. short! What 
place could flourish that depends on such a 
rascally trade for its prosperity ? 

We shall always retain a pleasant recollection 
of our visit to Governor's Harbour, and of all the 
kindness we received from our hospitable friends, 
the Prestons, and at St. Patrick's parsonage. 

What on earth St. Patrick can have to do with 
Eleuthera, where there are not, and, to the best 
of my belief, never have been, any Irish, is a 
puzzle. Yet for some occult reason the Anglican 
chapel at this place is dedicated to the Hibernian 
saint. There are no poisonous reptiles to turn 
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out, but if he could be persuaded to get rid of 
the mosquitoes, the dedication would be of some 
practical use. Every evening, though the weather 
was burning hot, we had to sit some time at the 
back of Mr. Preston’s house, enveloped in the 
smoke of a large wood fire, to enable us to bear 
them; and a few weeks afterwards, when the 
Anglican bishop came round, he was compelled 
by them to abandon the chapel, and holda service 
in the open air close to the sea! 

Here, as everywhere else, where they are esta- 
blished in the Bahamas, the Ritualists are gaining 
ground among the coloured people every day. 
This is not to be wondered at, for, whether one 
agrees with them or not, it is undeniable that 
their faith is to be seen in their daily lives. They 
live among the people and with them, there is no 
thought of a colour-line in their hearts, and the 
people have learned to love and trust them. 
Even those who do not join them frequently 
attend their services, and do not hesitate to go to 
them for advice or assistance, for all alike are 
objects of their benevolence. 

The churches at Eleuthera had been without a 
clergyman for some time until Mr. Vincent and 
his colleague, Mr. Smith, came out with us to 
take charge of the island. "They were ordained 
the Sunday after we arrived, and when we were 
at Governor's Harbour had sole charge of several 
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churches, which they visited in turn as best they 
could. The Sundays the clergyman is absent 
prayers are read by an official called a catechist. 
St. Patrick’s Church is very prettily decorated, 
and the hymn-singing, always a great attraction 
to the coloured people, perfect. 

It was quite a wrench when, at 10.30 p.m. 
Sunday, May Ist, we bid good-bye to our kind 
friends, and went once more on board the Albury 
and Malone, bound for“ Savannah Sound,” ten 
miles distant. The two nights on shore had done 
us all good, including * Lulu,” who, no ‘doubt, 
found sleeping on a cassock in Mr. Vincent's 
bedroom preferable to the schooner's deck.' 

We reached Savannah Sound early the follow- 


Whether it was the demoralization consequent on excess 
ofluxury I cannot tell, but certain it is that, after leaving 
Governor's Harbour, no amount of thrashing would keep *Lulu" 
out of the cabin at night. At last we had to yield to the force 
of cireumstances and make a bed for her in an empty berth. 
Some time ago this intelligent animal discovered that the 
* hotel " was the best place in Nassau to live iu, so regularly 
every year she leaves her home in November and boards at the 
hotel until it shuts in May. Yet she is not devoid of feeling, 
for last winter discovering through some canine channel of in- 
formation that her mistress was seriously ill, she went home and 
did not return to the hotel till she was better. When I went 
on cireuit I borrowed her from her owner, and she remained 
faithful and devoted to me till I left the colony. But when I 
returned to Nassau the hotel was closed, and I fear her devo- 
tion would not have outlived its reo pening in the November 
following. 
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ing morning, and had a walk of a mile from the 
landing-place to the settlement. We had been 
told that the people of Savannah Sound, who are 
exclusively engaged in agricultural pursuits, were 
superior to any on the Eleutheran shore, and they 
certainly appeared to be so. This goes a long 
way to prove that, where the coloured people 
have opportunities and a guiding hand to teach 
them how to use them, they are not slow to take 
advantage of them. Most of the land here is 
owned by a family of coloured brothers named 
Gibson, the grandchildren of a Scotch planter, 
who left all his property to his coloured offspring. 
The Gibson brothers were originally eight in 
number, but they are now reduced to five. They 
were all absent but one, and if he is to be taken 
as a specimen, they must be very much above the 
average of the Conch, white or black, for not 
only did he talk intelligently on general topics, 
but was well posted in European and American 
politics. But then the brothers Gibson own a 
large three-masted schooner, called The Brothers, 
and trade direct with the States, without allow- 
ing the blighting shadow of Nassau to cross their 
path. 

The schoolmaster here,“ Symonette" by name, 
is a full-blooded African, whom the inspector 
admits to be one of the very best masters he has 
in his employment. We attended the inspection, 
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and found the school in admirable condition. 
The singing was particularly good. As at Grand 
Bahama, the children sang the “ Bluebells of 
Scotland,” and to hear the old familiar strain 
rattled out by a chorus of little darkys gave one 
a queer sort of feeling. Without wishing to be 
irreverent, it sounded like singing “the Lord's 
song in a strange land.” The children were well 
up in every subject in which they were examined, 
and I should have thought them a very intelligent 
lot if they had not mistaken “ Lulu“ for a sheep, 
a name which, I regret to say, stuck to her for the 
rest of the voyage. 

Bullard, the pilot, had an aged mother here, to 
whom he carried two dollars. We went to visit 
the old lady, who is ninety years of age, and stone 
blind. She told us her sight had been failing for 
some time, till one day she saw a bright light 
that looked like the trunk of a tree covered with 
shining gold, and then everything became dark to 
her for ever. She lived in a wretched hut con- 
structed entirely of palmetto thatching, and not 
high enough for a grown-up person to stand 
upright in. 

We walked over to the Sound, from which the 
settlement derives its name. Seen from this part 
of the land, it looks like an inland lake, but in 
reality it runs in from the Atlantic Ocean, with 
which it is connected by a tortuous passage. Its 
banks are richly wooded, and it is very pretty, 
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but unfortunately it is too shallow to be utilized 
as a harbour except by vessels not drawing more 
than two or three feet of water. 

I see I have made a note in my diary as to the 
quantity of humming-birds, mocking-birds, and 
tobacco-doves we saw here, but I can hardly tell 
now why I did so, for we met them nearly every- 
where. Most of my readers are acquainted with 
thehumming-bird. The mocking-bird has a sweet 
note, very like that of an English thrush, but his 
appearance is very different, for he is of a light 
dove-colour, and has a longer beak. The toba¢co- 
dove is much smaller than an ordinary dove, with 
a light-brown body and red wings. 

Walking down to the boat, we picked some 
pale-blue wild convolvulus and some of the yellow 
flowers of the fever-plant, which the darkies use 
to make into tea in cases of fever. In fact, what 
they call bush tea is their sovereign remedy for 
every malady under the sun. 

As we rowed off to the schooner, we could not 
help noticing the water, the colour of which, near 
the beach, is of the purest aquamarine. 

About three-quarters of an hour's sail before 
the wind brought us to Tarpum Bay, a very 
flourishing-looking settlement some eight miles 
off. "This was almost the only good view we had 
all through the cruise, for the wind was against 
us on nearly every occasion. 

Here I had one or two land cases to try, and a 
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curious appeal by the local constable against the 
local justice because the latter had not convicted 
a man the former had charged before him in the 
ordinary course of his duty. Apart from the 
absurdity of a policeman appealing against the 
acquittal of a prisoner, the magistrate was per- 
fectly right ; but it is not one of the least evils of 
the system that prevails in this wretched colony, 
that constable and magistrate are too often so 
much on the same social level that it is scarcely 
possible to expect the one to treat the other with 
that amount of deference which is indispensable 
for the proper working of their respective 
offices. 

From Tarpum Bay we proceeded to Rock 
Sound, a most important place in the days of 
slavery, where some of the larger pine-planters 
still occasionally reside in summer-time. In old 
documents the name appears as Wreck Sound, 
for the inhabitants were formerly much given to 
wrecking. Agriculture is now their principal 
pursuit, their chief productions being pineapples 
and tomatoes; and they have also a pineapple- 
preserving factory here. The harbour is excellent, 
but none but vessels of light draught can enter. 
About a mile from the settlement is an extra- 
ordinary sheet of water called ** the Ocean Hole," 
which rises and falls with the tide, and is said to 
be as much as twenty-five fathoms deep in some 
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places. There are also some very interesting 
caves near the settlement. 

There was no work here, which was just as 
well as we were anxious to get on; and the 
assistant resident justice is also the schoolmaster, 
and would not have been able to attend to my 
companion and myself at the same time, Whilst 
the school inspection was going on, we paid a visit 
to the justice's wife, and also to several coloured 
families who were related to one of our servants. 
They all seemed well-to-do, and the settlement, on 
the whole, fairly flourishing. 

The constable here is a rara avis, a really hand- 
some black man, in face and feature as well as 
form, He has travelled a good deal, and has a 
large family of children of all ages, ranging from 
a lighthouse keeper in the Imperial service down 
toa mite of six. From his handsome features I 
guessed he had white blood somewhere, but he 
was very black in colour. I was told he was 
what is called a “Sambo,” or the child of a 
mulatto and a black. Whilst in his company I 
met a coloured native who had been for many 
years in the employ of the Elevated Railway 
Company at New York, and was home for a 
holiday. He was an intelligent man, and was 
eloquent on the deplorable condition of his race in 
the Bahama Islands. He said in the States it 
did not signify to the coloured people whether 
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the whites despised them or not. It was all the 
same to them, as they could make a good living 
if they chose to work, and got equal rights before 
the law. In the Bahamas they were not only 
despised, but could neither get their rights nor 
make a living ! 

At Rock Sound resides a remarkable character, 
known as “Captain Billy." She—yes, the cap- 
tain is a woman, though a bearded one—long ago 
abandoned the idea of getting her living by any 
of the means in common use among her sex, and 
took to fishing and piloting ; she is reckoned one 
of the best fishermen and pilots in the place. 
The upper part of her person she dresses always 
in man's clothes, but, to save appearances, still 
condescends to wear a short skirt. 

From Rock Sound we proceeded to Wemys's 
Bight, distant about eighty miles, a settlement 
where pineapples, oranges, and corn are grown in 
considerable quantities. At the extreme east end 
are the ruins of one or two estates bearing traces 
of better days, and of having been once in a high 
state of cultivation. 

The last proprietor of the slave days, Mr. 
Wemys, left his estate to his coloured offspring, 
who divided the land and got it properly marked 
off. We were kindly received at the house of his 
granddaughter, Mrs. Bethel, a handsome quad- 
roon woman still young, who in her earliest youth 
must have been nothing short of lovely. 
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I tried several cases here, and in the afternoon 
went on with the magistrate to try another at a 
place called ** Millar's Sound," a few miles distant. 
Here, too, the land had been left by a former 
proprietor to his people, but had never been 
divided off, and is held in common up to this day. 
The result is most curious. The people live in a 
sort of Irish village, with pigs, sheep, and goats 
running about wild all over the place. As the 
land belongs to everybody, everybody's creatures 
have a right to go everywhere, and the hogs 
devastate every square yard of land for some dis- 
tance around the settlement. The consequence 
is that land which might be covered with cotton 
and coffee crops is now allowed to lie waste. 

This was our last place on the Eleuthera shore, 
and we bid good-bye to the island with some 
satisfaction, for we had already been fourteen 
days out, having accomplished an amount of work 
we ought to have got through in nine or ten at 
the outside, and we had a long round before us. 
But, with the exception of one brisk run from 
Tarpum Bay, we had had head-winds against us 
all the way, and were doomed to have them till 
nearly the end of our cruise. 

We were now approaching historic ground, for 
the next island at which we were to touch was the 
one tradition has pointed to for nigh four hundred 
years as the San Salvador of Columbus, the first 
land he made on the American side of the Atlantic. 
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On Friday morning, May 6th, we arrived at 
Arthur’s Town, our first halting-place on this 
celebrated island. Here [ had to try a quantity 
of claims to land, most of which it was impossible 
to decide because the land had never been sur- 
veyed, and the boundaries were therefore not 
marked out. 

We left Arthur’s Town the same night, and 
arrived the next morning at the Bight, where we 
were received under the hospitable roof of the 
Rev. F. Barrow Matthews, rector of the island. 

San Salvador, or Cat Island, is one of the finest 
for agricultural purposes in the Bahamian group, 
and in the slave days contained some very 
flourishing plantations and substantial planters’ 
houses, all of which are now in ruins. Pineapples 
and bananas are still largely exported, but the 
people have been so robbed here as elsewhere by 
the truck system that they are far from flourishing. 
The island contains 102,400 acres, and its popu- 
lation in 1881 was 4226. As in the case of Italy, 
its shape resembles a boot; its length is about sixty 
miles, and its average breadth four. This would 
be the spot on which to establish an agricultural 
college, as there is a quantity of Crown land that 
would be well suited to the purpose. In the slave 
days, thousands of head of cattle were reared here, 
now there is scarcely one to be seen in the island. 
Yet the facilities for breeding them are the same 
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as ever. Horses there are, and in the slave days 
stallions were imported from England to improve 
the breed, whose blood is still visible in their 
descendants. 

The Bight is the chief settlement in San 
Salvador, and there are six others, the two prin- 
cipal ones being Arthur's Town and Port Howe. 
Between the Bight and Port Howe the Man- 
chester Cotton Company formerly had large 
estates—now completely covered with thick bush. 
It is incredible that only fifty years ago there was 
here a territorial aristocracy surrounded with all 
the luxuries of life and living in well-built 
mansions, where now there is not a house up to 
the level of the residence of the poorest English 
farmer. 

We spent Saturday, Sunday, and Monday with 
Mr. Matthews, or Father Matthews as he is called 
by Church people and Baptist alike. He is a 
universal favourite, and since his arrival the Church 
has been very largely recruited. He is doing a 
great work, and indeed the High Church party 
of the Church of England is the only body that, 
up to the present, has made any attempt really 
to affect the daily lives or to imbue the poorer 
classes of this colony with anything like practical 
Christianity. Until the autumn of 1886 the 
Catholic Church had no place of worship in the 
Bahamas at all, and other bodies have been con- 
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tent to teach the people to come to church or 
chapel, hear sermons, and sing hymns, leaving 
them to do much as they pleased outside. At 
Cat Island Mr. and Mrs. Matthews have founded 
a guild, which is an untold blessing to the girls. 
In order to be a member a girl must conduct 
herself properly, and they value membership so 
highly that a code of morality hitherto unknown 
and undreamt of among the coloured people is 
rapidly coming into being, and likely to become 
established. No doubt this is greatly due to the 
presence of an English lady, who lives among 
them, goes about among them, and makes them 
feel every day that her heart beats in unison with 
theirs, and feels for their welfare without regard 
to creed or colour. 

Let me attempt to describe the sort of place an 
English clergyman, his wife and two children 
have to live in to carry on this work. A house 
larger than, but about on a level with an English 
labourer’s cottage, containing two rooms and an 
apology for a study something like a store-closet. 
No ceiling, merely a partition between the sitting- 
room and bedroom, that any one could look over 
by standing on a chair; only a solitary window 
glazed, and scarcely one of the little comforts 
that would be found in the poorest home in 
England. And this not in a savage land, but in 
a country which has been nominally civilized 
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for one hundred and fifty years, and where but 
fifty years ago the planters lived as I have 
. described !? ` 

Apart from every other consideration, it is no 
sinecure to be rector of a parish sixty miles long by 
four wide, with seven churches to serveas best you 
may. Some of his journeys he makes by water, 
some on horseback. There are still plenty of 
roads in San Salvador, though many that existed 
in the days of slavery are now completely over- 
grown; but they are not roads in our sense 
of the word, merely tracks over the coral rock 
with holes like pitfalls every few yards. A San 
Salvador horse has something of the goat in 


? About eighteen years ago the Church was disestablished, 
and its financial position has now become very sad indeed. 
Mr. Matthews's predecessor, who belonged to the Establish- 
ment, got 250“. a year. He only gets 1507, half of which 
comes from the S.P.G., and half from the people. In 1886 
they were too poor to pay their dues, and he had to go 
307. short. All the clergy appointed since the disestablish- 
ment are in the same boat. There are but thirteen Anglican 
clergy all told in the Bahamas, and they have charge of a 
large number of parishes, which they visit as best they can, 
their place being supplied in their absence by catechists, 
(most of whom are coloured) who are licensed to read prayers, 
preach, baptize, and marry. Wherever I went where there 
was a Wesleyan minister I found him well housed and 
well cared for, and all mainly through the action of the 
Wesleyan Conference in England. The Churchmen in the 
colony are too poor to support the Church, let their will be as 
good as it may. What are the rich Church people in England 
about? Are they a less wealthy body than the Wesleyans ? 
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his composition, for he goes along these tracks 
fairly fast and without ever stumbling. On 
an ordinary high-road he would probably tumble 
down. 

The people here are very superstitious, and 
what is called **Obeahism" is very common 
among them. I have never been able to find out 
exactly what the ** Obeah-men " are supposed to 
do, further than that they are a species of African 
magicians, who, for a trifling consideration, will 
bewitch your enemies and charm your fields, so 
that any one stealing from them will be punished 
by supernatural agency without the intervention 
of the policeman or the magistrate. 

On the Sunday evening we took a walk to the 
cemetery, from whence the eye stretches over a 
large expanse of hill and dale covered with green 
bush, which so completely hides the coral rock as 
to give to the whole landscape quite an English 
effect. The cemetery is haunted by blackbirds 
—the Savannah cuckoo mentioned in Chap- 
ter IIL—which breed in large families, and 
remain together until long after they have 
flown. They keep up a perpetual screeching, 
little in harmony with the solemnity of the place. 
Besides the blackbirds there was an old owl who 
had a family of young ones in a deep burrow 
under ground. We could distinctly hear their 
twitter under our feet, and the parent bird hovered 
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about over our heads, occasionally flying off in 
one direction or another, and“ toowhit toowhoo- 
ing" loudly as though to attract our attention 
from the spot where her nest lay hidden. 

We got through our work at the Bight, and 
left for Port Howe about 10 p.m. on Monday, 
May 9th. Inthe morning we landed the inspector 
about 7 o’clock at a place called the Devil’s Point, 
where he had to inspect a school. The place was 
aptly named, as far as we are concerned, for it 
seemed as though we should never get round it, 
and it was not till late in the afternoon that we 
reached our destination, only a few miles off.“ 

Here I sat late into the evening, and tried 
several cases, and afterwards we had supper with 
Mrs. Smith, the mother of my friend James C. 
Smith of Nassau, with whose name the reader is 
already acquainted. She lives in great comfort 


5 At Port Howe I met with an extraordinary instance of 
juvenile precocity. When I was there in December, 1886, a 
woman was brought before me charged with stealing flour. 
'The only evidence was that of a child four years of age, which 
is no evidence at all according to English law, so I had to dis- 
miss the case. My curiosity was however aroused, so I went 
to see the child, and heard its story first in the presence of its 
mother, and afterwards alone. I tested it in every way, and it 
gave a clear account of the robbery which had been committed 
in its presence, and I have little doubt it spoke the truth. 
When I went again I saw the child, and asked if it remem- 
bered me. It said “Yes.” When did you see me!" I in- 
quired. * De day Tina Rolle steal ma' flour," it replied, 
without a moment's hesitation, 
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for an out-islander, and is well known for her 
lavish hospitality. Her house is always open to 
strangers, but her great delight is to entertain the 
clergy, no matter to what denomination they be- 
long. Weare not likely to forget her kindness tous. 

Near Port Howe is Columbus Point, the spot 
pointed out by tradition as the landfall of 
Columbus. Of late years geographers have 
taken exception to this theory, and seem to agree 
that Watling’s Island," which we shall visit 
presently, and not Cat Island, is the real San 
Salvador of Columbus. The principal reasons 
put forward for this startling discovery—which 
after all may be but one of many proofs of the 
restless desire of change that characterizes the 
latter half of the nineteenth century—are two in 
number. ‘The first is that he says he sailed all 
round the island in a day; the second, that when 
he left it he steered a S. W. course, and made the 
island of Cuba, neither of which would be possible 
if Cat Island were the real San Salvador. With 
respect to the first point it would be hardly fair, 
especially having regard to the inflated style of 
writing common to the time, to let it weigh 
against a tradition that has held its own for 
nearly four hundred years. With respect to the 
second, I commend to my readers the observations 
that have been kindly written down for me by my 
friend, the Rev. F. Barrow Matthews :— 
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Those who oppose the idea of San Salvador 
(Cat Island) being the actual landfall of Columbus 
generally manage to leave out of their argument 
a point which is to my mind very important. 
Columbus says, in his journal, that the night 
before he sighted land he was on the look-out. 
He was steering S.E. about 10 p.m., when he 
saw what he took to be a light on his port bow. 
He asked the man on the look-out what he thought 
of it, who said it looked either like people walking 
about or fishing; but they had had so many false 
alarms lately they concluded to say nothing until 
daylight made matters plainer. So he kept on 
his course with a light wind, and in the early 
morning he saw on his starboard bow a high bluff 
at the end of a large bay. To this he steered, and 
landed. Now, if we take the map, we shall see 
that the lights on the port-bow were most likely 
Watling’s Island, and the morning revealed the 
high bluff of San Salvador, which bluff has ever 
since been known as Columbus Bluff or Point. 

* A great stumbling-block is that Columbus 
states that from San Salvador he steered S.W. to 
Cuba, which is well known to be an impossibility. 
But a way out of this difficulty is easily found, 
and one which is recognized by residents and 
sailors who cruise in these waters. 

** Between San Salvador and Watling's run very 
strong currents, and it is probable that Columbus, 
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who was ignorant of currents, got swept to the 
north side of Watling’s whilst steering S.W. If 
so, he could quite easily have steered to Cuba 
from Watling’s. 

* A curious corroboration of the above theory is 
supplied by an Inspector of Schools, who started 
from Port Howe (a settlement about one mile 
from Columbus’s landing-place) for Long Island, 
45 miles due S. W. He left at 8 p.m, and all 
night long there was a calm. In the morning he 
went to spy through the glass the land which was 
in sight, supposing it to be Long Island, 45 miles 
S.W. from where he started the night before. To 
his astonishment he found it to be Watling’s 
Island, 30 miles due E. from where he had started. 
The strong current had swept his vessel so far 
out of her proper course. This is most probably 
what happened to Columbus, though he was 
ignorant of the fact, and this is also probably why 
he states he steered S.W. from San Salvador for 
Cuba.” 

Besides the points mentioned by Mr. Matthews 
there are one or two more worth consideration. 
Columbus says, when he made land, he found a 
bay large enough to contain all the navies in the 
world. There is a good-sized bay at Columbus’s 
Bluff, and in those days there were few ships over 
100 tons, so that the expression is not so ridiculous 
as it seems at first. He also says he climbed the 
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Bluff and saw three small lakes. These lakes are 
to be found at San Salvador. At Watling's there 
is no bay, and only one lake. 

Though there are plenty of wild cats at San 
Salvador, the modern name **Cat Island" is in 
no way connected with this cireumstance, When 
Columbus landed, the natives told him the island 
was called **Guanahani'' Some few years ago 
somebody started a theory that Guanahani ” 
meant a cat. Nobody really knows anything 
about the matter, for every trace of the aboriginal 
language has been lost. 

The inhabitants of San Salvador are famous for 
longevity. In November, 1886, died one Samuel 
Hunter, of whose age all that was known was 
that he was at least 110. He remembered the 
landing of Lord Dunmore, when he came out as 
Governor of the Bahamas in 1786. About a 
fortnight before he died, Mr. Matthews paid him a 
pastoral visit, and sat chatting with him for two 
hours. He was stone blind, but otherwise his 
faculties remained unimpaired to thelast. Samuel 
Hunter's father, nicknamed Daddy Sundown, died 
at the early age of 120 years. He remembered 
Nassau when there was not a house there except 
a solitary hut. Whilst at the Bight we were 
visited by an old lady called * Ma'am Fyffe.” Like 
most of the older coloured people, she does not 
know her age. All she could tell us about it was 
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that she was, as she expressed it, ** done married " 
before slavery was abolished, and that she was 
called in to nurse a certain gentleman, who must 
be now nearer seventy than sixty, when he was 
nine days old. Yet she works in the fields like a 
young man, and often walks with a load on her 
head from the Bight to Port Howe and back—a 
distance of seventeen miles each way—in one 
day. 
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Wz left Port Howe about 8 a.m. on Wednes- 
day, May 11th, and after a tedious beat of more 
than twenty-four hours, arrived at Rum Cay in 
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the course of the following morning. On the road 
we caught a fine “kingfish” with the tow-line; 
a sort of gigantic mackerel, I should say, but 
whatever it is, it is better eating than any other 
fish that swims in Bahamian waters. 

Rum Cay is about nine and a half miles long, 
and from two to five broad. It contains two 
settlements, Port Boyd and Port Nelson the port 
of entry, where the magistrate lives, and near 
which is a large salt-pond, once very flourishing, 
but now doing little or nothing. The failure of 
the salt-trade in the Bahamas is universal, and is 
due entirely to the high tariff on imports in the 
States. On the north-east of the island is a cave 
containing some Indian figures engraved on the 
rock. 

The magistrate here has 30/. a year, and his 
wife and family eke out their scanty means by 
keeping a small school and a small shop! Here 
we met the Argosy mail schooner lying at anchor 
for a few hours. The only postal communication 
these islands have with Nassau is once a month, 
when this schooner visits them, and being a sail- 
ing-vessel, the times of her visits are entirely 
dependent on wind and weather. Often Mr. and 
Mrs. Matthews do not get their English letters 
until some weeks after they have arrived at 
Nassau. A steamer would cost the Government 
but little, and would give an impetus to advance- 
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ment in every way. But the Government is 
controlled by the Nassau merchants, who do not 
want advancement, for that might benefit the 
out-islanders ; and they have a foolish notion that 
anything that benefits the out-islanders is against 
the interest of Nassau. 

We left Rum Cay the same afternoon, laden 
with cakes, fresh cocoa-nuts, and cabbages. Our 
destination was Watling's Island, the San Salvador 
of the modern American geographers; but, as 
usual, the wind was against us, and when night 
fell we were still beating about off the extreme 
point of Rum Cay. As soon as it was quite dark 
we distinctly saw the flash from the lighthouse at 
Watling's, distant about forty miles. This is the 
last lighthouse erected in the Bahamas by the 
Imperial Government, and was only opened on 
April Ist, 1887. It had been long wanted, and 
ought to have been erected years ago; but 
now they have done it the Government has 
made a magnificent piece of work of it. It is 
a flash light, showing at intervals twenty seconds 
apart. 

We arrived at Watling's Island early the follow- 
ing morning,and anchored off a place called Riding 
Rocks, close to the shore. The anchorage here 
is most peculiar. There is only a narrow belt of 
shallow water between low-water mark and the 
ocean, and from being out of soundings you pass 
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instantly, and without the slighest warning, into 
your anchorage, and vice versd. 

Here, in the month of April, 1887, the light- 
house tender Richmond was driven ashore in a 
gale, and was only got off after days of labour 
through the pluck, energy, and perseverance of 
Staff-Commander Clapp, R.N., the Lighthouse 
Inspector. Just above the spot where she went 
ashore, stands the cemetery containing the grave 
of Captain Savage, R.N., Captain Clapp’s prede- 
cessor, who died suddenly at Watling’s Island. 
The people of the island all believed the Richmond, 
knowing she could not last long, had gone ashore 
there of her own act to lay her bones by those of 
her old commander. When I left the colony she 
was being put into thorough repair, and looked 
as if she would go her rounds among the light- 
houses for many years to come. 

Watling’s Island, or shortly “ Watling's," as it 
is always called, is twelve miles long by about from 
five to seven broad, its shores being slightly 
indented. In the interior is a large salt-water 
lagoon, in whose waters it is said no fish can live, 
and which—contrary to the rule that generally 
holds in these islands—does not rise and fall with 
the tide. 

In the days of slavery the island was very 
flourishing, and there are many ruins of the old 
planters’ houses to be seen. The soil was con- 
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sidered good and the exports were numerous, 
including lignum vite and other woods in abun- 
dance. It was celebrated for its breed of horses 
and cattle, which were exported in large numbers 
to Jamaica. The people are still engaged in 
agriculture, but the distance from Nassau, 180 
miles, prevents their getting the full benefit of 
their labour; as any produce they may wish to 
export has to go that way, and often perishes en 
route. Nothing would be easier than for them 
to open direct communications with the United 
States, and under any decent form of Government 
they would be encouraged to do so; but, here 
again, this would not suit the book of the Nassau 
merchant, who cannot endure that any exports 
should go out of the country except through his 
agency. 

The magistrate here has a salary of only 361. a 
year, but is himself a considerable landowner, and 
also acts as agent for a Scotch lady who owns a 
great part of the island—circumstances which 
enable him to live in greater comfort than most of 
his colleagues. He and his two sisters have a 
pretty house, standing in large grounds, which, 
considering the means at their command, are very 
tastefully laid out. This is the only place in the 
out-islands where we saw an attempt made to lay 
out a garden in flower-beds with borders round 
them. Near the house were two beautiful Cape 
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jessamines in full bloom; and the owner has 
constructed a long walk through his grounds, 
terminating with a remarkable tree with seats 
under it. He keeps cows too, and we carried 
away a bottle of fresh milk—a prize worth its 
weight in gold on such a journey as ours. 
Watling’s and Rum Cay hunt in couples to 
some extent, for they return one member to the 
Assembly and have one clergyman between them. 
Whilst here I visited several generations of a 
coloured family named“ Williams," living in one 
yard. Each generation occupied a separate tene- 
ment, and I was conducted with great ceremony 
to visit the common ancestor, designated“ de ole 
Standard." I had previously seen a very old 
lady whom I imagined to be the mother of the 
yard, but she turned out to be only “de ole 
Standard's" daughter. There was not much to 
be got out of the old gentleman, who was sitting 
on a sort of settle at the end of a long, low room. 
He didn't know his age, which he said was down 
in *de plantation books;" but he told me his 
youngest child was born long before emancipation. 
He asked for something to rub in for his rheu- 
matism, and for some sugar; two things rather 
inconsistent, I presume a doctor would say. The 
' magistrate says he is over a hundred years of age. 
One of his daughters told me she was married 
during the “three days," by which term they 
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speak of the period of apprenticeship from 1834 
to 1837, that immediately preceded emancipation, 
when the slave was obliged to work three days for 
his master, and allowed to work three days on his 
own account. 

Longevity seems as much the rule here as at 
* Cat Island.” Here I met Jem Arnett again— 
the solemn Jem of my first circuit—and was 
introduced by him to his ** grin-ma” and “ great 
grin-ma." They seemed all three equally well and 
strong, and as they stood side by side looked 
exactly alike and much about the same age. 

We were detained here for an hour by one of 
our boys, “ Isaiah Rolle"—one of those happy 
people that are to be found in every clime and 
among every colour, who manage to make them- 
selves universal favourites. He lived a long time 
at **Watling's," which he had not visited for seven 
years. The consequence was that he could not 
tear himself away from his numerous friends, and 
when at last he did return, came waltzing down 
to the beach disguised in rum. He danced up to 
me, and addressing me familiarly with ** Well, 
Boss! and how are you?” before I knew where I 
was, took me up in his arms and deposited me in 
the boat. We went on board expecting to find 
Captain Bill, usually of a surly temperament, - 
furious at the delay; but when he found it was 
only Isaiah, he mérely smiled, more in sorrow 
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than in anger, and told him to go to bed for two 
hours. He said it was impossible to be angry 
with Isaiah, who always had a joke ready for 
every occasion. Once they had to ride out a 
hurricane for three days, expecting to go to the 
bottom every minute, but Isaiah never left off 
joking the whole time. Perhaps the secret of his 
popularity is that spite of his little failings he is a 
splendid seaman and never shirks work. 

We had expected to reach Long Cay or Fortune 
Island early the next morning, but the fates were 
against us. Instead of finding ourselves in sight 
of our destination, when morning broke we were 
tacking backwards and forwards in front of a 
place called Long Island. In this way we spent 
the greater part of the day without seeming to 
make any way at all, and towards evening we 
were becalmed for several hours off the same 
spot. But, as though to compensate us in some 
measure for our delay, a breeze sprang up during 
the night, and we made the last part of our trip 
like the wind. About 5 a.m. I went on deck, 
and found Long Cay just faintly visible on the 
dim horizon. I had scarcely gone below and 
dropped off to sleep again, when I was aroused 
by a sound resembling an explosion of dynamite, 
caused by the firing of the Albury and Malone’s 
solitary charge of powder out of her solitary gun 
in honour of our arrival at the home of the 
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captain and crew, nearly all of whom were 
Fortune Islanders. A boat was soon alongside, 
with Mr. Duncombe, the resident magistrate, who 
carried us off to stay at his house. 

Fortune Island, or Long Cay, is nine miles in 
length, varying in breadth from a mile and a 
quarter to barely two furlongs. Its area is 819 
acres, and the population is rapidly increasing. 
The two settlements, Douglas Town and Albert 
Town, are about a quarter of a mile apart, sepa- 
rated by the salt-pond, which is very productive. 
This island was formerly a rendezvous for wreckers. 
In certain states of the wind vessels are able to 
anchor off the north side just outside Albert Town, 
but so close in that there is not room to swing, 
and they have always to be in readiness to move 
at a moment’s notice, in case it should come on 
to blow hard from the wrong quarter; in which 
case they go round toa bay on the south side of the 
island. We got taken in in this way ; for, thinking 
our vessel would remain close at hand, we went 
ashore without any luggage, intending to go and 
fetch it, but before we knew where we were, the 
wind shifted and off she went to a spot only 
accessible by a walk of a mile and a half through 
the bush. 

The island is aptly named. Not more than 
twenty years ago Governor Rawson described it 
as the poorest of the Bahama Islands, It is to- 
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day the most flourishing. This is due to the fact 
that a number of steamers trading between New 
York, Cuba, Hayti, the West Indies, and the 
Spanish Main call here for labourers, whom they 
take with them to load and unload cargo at the 
different ports at which they stop, and drop again 
at Fortune Island on the return voyage. This 
keeps a number of men in constant employment, 
and causes a great deal of ready money to circu- 
late throughout the island. But besides money 
there is something else that circulates, and that 
is news; for the steamers call at the rate of three 
and four a week, so that there is aconstant supply 
of American papers not more than four days old, 
with European news up to date. This frequent 
communion with the outer world has acted like a 
magician’s wand on the settlement and its people. 
As soon as you land you seem to be transported 
into a different world from the rest of the Bahamas. 
Men and women, boys and girls, dogs and cats, 
stores, houses, and everything else have an air of 
freshness and ** go“ about them suggestive of life 
and movement. In all the other out-islands things 
—animate and inanimate alike—remind one of the 
palace of the sleeping beauty before the prince’s 
kiss recalled its inmates to conscious existence. 
Fortune Island is also the point of departure 
for persons going to Jamaica and the rest of the 
West Indies from Nassau and other parts of the 
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Bahamas. They come to Long Cay in sailing- 
vessels, and often have to wait there a week before 
the Atlas steamer from New York calls to take 
them on. This also brings some money into the 
island, for a certain number of travellers pass this 
way in the course of every year. There is still 
some trade done in salt at this island, though 
trifling in comparison with former times. The 
ponds are raked by men and the salt piled in 
large heaps beside them. It is then carried in 
baskets on women's heads to a shed, where it is 
ground down fine and got ready for shipment. 
The women get a halfpenny a basket for carrying, 
and run backwards and forwards between the 
pond and the shed at a rate of speed I never saw 
approached anywhere else in the Bahama Islands. 
In fact the island is decidedly flourishing, and 
might be still more so if it could break off all 
connection with Nassau. It is already doing a 
certain amount of trade with the United States 
direct. 

Fortune Island together with Crooked and 
Acklin's Islands, form what is called“ The Crooked 
Island Group," the whole of which is under the 
jurisdiction of one magistrate, our host, Mr. Dun- 
combe, the only duly qualified lawyer on the 
magisterial bench of these out-islands. 

Crooked Island is separated from Fortune Is- 
land by a small channel through which vessels 
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drawing not more than seven feet of water can 
always pass. Its area is 48,600 acres, and its 
population 650. Great quantities of cotton were 
raised here towards the close of the last century, 
but the land gradually wearing out for lack of 
fallowing and manuring, the planters abandoned 
its cultivation. A settlement here, called ** Pitt’s 
Town,” was once the post-office of the Bahamas, 
and is so marked on the old charts. Hither the 
mails were brought in men-of-war from England. 
On Bird Rock, at one end of this island, the 
Imperial Government has of late years erected a 
lighthouse, with a fine revolving light. The sea 
running from Bird Rock to Fortune Island, and 
between there and Long Island, on the opposite 
side, is known as Crooked Island Passage. 

This passage forms part of the great highway 
from North America to the Spanish Main, and 
many other places, amongst them Panama. 
Whenever the Panama Canal is finished the 
traffic by this route must reach gigantic pro- 
portions, and under an energetic government 
there might be a brilliant future in store for 
Fortune Island. The South Bay could easily be 
made into a good harbour by a judicious outlay 
of capital, and its importance as a station for 
docking and repairing vessels might become very 
great. At the same time it would take the place 
of Nassau as a centre for the trade of the whole 
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colony, and the steamers constantly passing back- 
wards and forwards could afford to carry fre- 
quent mails at a comparatively low rate. 

Acklins Island is the largest of the Crooked 
Island group, being forty-five miles long, and 
from one to four miles broad. It lies within a 
quarter of a mile of soundings, and is separated 
from Crooked Island by an opening so shallow 
that it can be waded across at low water. The 
population is 766, most of whom are engaged in 
agriculture. Ebony, Braziletto wood and lignum 
vite are to be found on the island, and large 
quantities of guano have been shipped from 
there. 

We passed a pleasant Sunday with Mr. Dun- 
combe and his family, who soon made us feel 
quite at home. The magistrate had to read 
prayers in the church in the morning, as sub- 
stitute for his brother, who was absent ministering 
to his flock at Crooked Island. Nearly all the 
Fortune Islanders are Church people, except a 
few Baptists, who are shepherded by a black 
pastor in a little building exactly like a lime-kiln, 
and much about the size. 

In the afternoon I went with Mr. Duncombe 
to call on Mr. Howard Farrington, the owner of 
my vessel, the Albury and Malone. He is also the 
agent for all the steamers that call here, and is 
engaged in various commercial enterprises, by 
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which he is making a rapid fortune. At his house 
we met the captain of a French vessel who was 
spending the day there. As the captain could 
not speak English, and none of his hosts could 
speak French, the conversation was flagging 
until our arrival on the scene helped matters a 
little. 

In the evening we went to visit the curiosity 
par excellence of Fortune Island, Miss „a big 
mulatto man, who labours under the delusion 
that he is a woman. It is supposed that this 
extraordinary hallucination dates from a bad fall 
off a horse on to his head he had many years 
back, but whatever its origin may be, he has 
been a confirmed monomaniac for the last thirty- 
five or forty years. Everybody addresses him 
and speaks of him as “ Miss" , and he 
always dresses in female attire. At the same 
time he is one of the most active and useful, 
as well as one of the richest men on the island, 
an excellent man of business, and owns two stores 
—which he manages entirely himself—besides a 
schooner and several small boats. He is well 
known for his hospitality, his kindly, generous 
nature, and large-hearted éharities, and has given 
all his real estate to the Church of England, of 
which he is a devoted member, retaining only a 
life-interest. In order to show his colours, he 
flies a large flag with a red cross on a white 
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ground on Sundays from sunrise to sunset. This 
being a Sunday evening, we found Miss 
hard at work, playing an American organ and 
singing hymns. He was dressed in a loose white 
jacket and a white skirt, and his general appear- 
ance was more suggestive of a Chinese than any- 
thing else. It is said he formerly dressed in 
fashionable female costume, and has only of 
late years abandoned such vanities in favour 
of the sort of loose drapery in which we found 
him. 

On the table were several letters marked“ On 
her Majesty’s service,” addressed to “ , Esq." 
for this remarkable person is a member of the 
School Committee, the local Board of Health, 
and local Board of Works. 

I had but one appeal to dispose of in the morn- 
ing, after which we lunched with Miss ——, who 
declined to sit at table, but waited upon us with 
the greatest courtesy, keeping off the mosquitoes 
all the time with a large fan. 

After lunch, the wind being fair for Inagua, we 
prepared to start; but to our extreme disgust, 
Captain Bill announced he was afraid he should 
not be able to get the boys together. Called 
upon for explanations, he informed us most of 
them were drunk, and had gone to sleep in dif- 
ferent parts of the settlement, and he didn't think 
it would be of much use trying to start before the 
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following morning. Evangelist Bullard, the pilot, 
stood by the while, solemn and sad, but when, 
after a short consultation, it was finally decided to 
await the morrow's dawn, his face beamed all over 
with a smile of pleasure, and he walked off with 
the air of a man whose mind was made up. Two 
hours later he was sleeping the sleep of bibulous 
innocence on the floor of the Atlas store. The 
fact was the boys had been away from home a 
long time, and as Miss observed, ** Our boys 
is sober boys when dey's at work, but when dey 
comes home dey sprees!” 

The captain kept sober, so did Williamson, and 
old Malcolm remained on board all the time, in 
company with the pig and cat, to look after the 
vessel, spite of several kindly offers of relief. 
But Malcolm is blessed with a wife and thirteen 
children, all of whom—to say nothing of a son- 
in-law, and a grandchild—reside in a small one- 
storied shanty, twenty feet by twelve; and it is 
said the head of the family occasionally asserts 
her authority when he comes home. So it has 
always remained an open question whether his 
conduct on this occasion was prompted by a 
strong sense of responsibility, or the dread lest 
a meeting with his better half should prove too 
much for his feelings. 

Our party at dinner was increased by the 
return of the Rev. Mr. Duncombe from the 
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country, as the Fortune Islanders grandiloquently 
term Crooked Island and Acklins. 

The magistrate and myself spent a pleasant 
evening at Mr. Farrington's, where we had some 
capital musie and recitations, and finished with 
dancing till 12.30, which is, I am told, quite an 
early hour for Fortune Island. 

Next morning we were up betimes and started 
for the South Bay, a walk of a mile and a half 
to two miles through the bush, which was richly 
clad with tropical wild flowers of every variety of 
colour. The track was wide, but no attempt had 
been made to level it, and the walk over rough 
coral rock all the way was very fatiguing. Near 
where the boat was lying, we passed close by a 
gigantic peliean, which would not condescend to 
take the slightest notice of us, but went on 
pluming himself in the most unconcerned manner. 
As I looked at him time and place vanished, and 
the scene changed. I was transported to the 
Zoological Gardens, and it was Sunday afternoon. 

The wind, which had been so favourable the 
day before, had now died away altogether, so Mr. 
Duncombe, the magistrate, and his sister-in-law, 
came on board to breakfast. After we had put 
them on shore again, the boys bathed, I suppose, 
to cool themselves after the excesses of the pre- 
vious day, and we, then rowed slowly about, 
collecting conchs, and spearing lobsters. 
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I have already mentioned the conch, but having 
regard to the title of this book, and the impor- 
tant part played by this most valuable molluse in 
the daily life of the Bahamians, I may be par- 
doned for devoting a few lines to a second and 
more particular description of it. 

The King Conch is chiefly prized for its beautiful 
shell, the colour of which is a light cream pro- 
fusely variegated with brown, red, and black. 
The Queen Conch has a shell larger in size and 
smoother in outline than the King Conch. The 
back of the ghell is pure white, and the tip a 
yellow tint, while the interior is a dark brown. 
A few years ago an Italian came out to Nassau, 
and instructed the people in the art of making 
cameos out of this shell, and some very beautiful 
specimens of their work were exhibited in the 
Colonial Exhibition of 1886, 

The Twist Conch is very rare, and always com- 
mands a high price from the American visitors. It 
is regular in shape and mottled with a variety of 
colours. But by far the most useful of all is the 
Common Conch. Its shell is from six to twelve 
inches long, and weighs from one to five pounds. 

It is a cheap and substantial article of food, 
and as a fishing bait it is invaluable. It also 
contains occasionally a pink pearl which is some- 
times of great value. Unfortunately these pearls 
can only be found quite by accident, for there is 
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no external indication of their presence. A man 
may spend his whole life opening conchs and 
never find one; on the other hand he may find 
enough to make his fortune in less than twenty- 
four hours. Persons have made large sums of 
money by buying these pearls from the fishermen, 
and reselling them in American and European 
markets, especially in Paris, where they are in 
great demand. The pearl is not found in or 
about the shell, but buried in the flesh of the 
creature. 

We returned on board with a boat-load of 
conchs and lobsters, but there still being no 
wind, took to the boat again, and tried our hands 
at line fishing. We had now plenty of bait, and 
soon a good quantity of fish were lying at the 
bottom of the boat. These were all what are called 
* Margate,” or “market fish," the commonest 
species in the colony. I never could get to 
understand exactly what their real name is, and 
I don’t think I have ever seen it spelt. It is 
more commonly pronounced as though spelt with 
a „9, and I have been told it is a corruption 
of * Margaret." But perchance some of the 
early settlers came from the Isle of Thanet, and 
named it after the now celebrated watering-place. 

In the midst of our sport a breeze sprang up, 
light but fair, so we hurried on board and weighed 
anchor. Shortly after starting we passed the 
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hull of an old wreck, whereon stately and solemn 
sat a magnificent sea eagle. For one instant 
only he turned his head and gaye us one 
glance of unutterable scorn as we sailed close 
by him, but otherwise remained motionless as a 
statue. 

Towards evening the wind freshened, and we 
made very fair way up to midnight, but daylight 
found us battling with a head-wind and an 
angry sea. We kept on till about 8 a.m., when 
the sea became so heavy that Captain Bill con- 
cluded to run for shelter to a place called Jamaica 
Bay under the lee of Acklins Island. It rained 
more or less all day, but as a set-off we were on 
a splendid fishing-ground, and with a goodly 
store of bait, and that afternoon we caught 
several hundredweight, among them a rock-fish 
weighing over fifty pounds, and a quantity of fish 
of a deep blue colour, with thick scales that looked 
exactly as if they were made of China. Still the 
afternoon was not exhilarating, neither did it 
contribute to the cheerfulness of the situation to 
receive a visit from a certain Mr. Ferguson, a 
black bucolic gentleman who had apparently 
left the wooded eminence on which he resides, 
and come on board, simply for the pleasure of in- 
forming us that, “ De wedder on’y just beginning, 
boss, guess it last some time! De oder judge, 
he blige lie opposite my house five days lass’ 
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time he roun' dis way, and de wedder not near 
so bad den." 

Spite of this gloomy prognostication the 
weather next morning was lovely. Once more 
we weighed anchor and made a start, doing pretty 
well till we got round Castle Island, where there 
is a lighthouse, a little beyond which we were 
becalmed in a glassy sea with a tremendous 
ground-swell underneath. It was a day of horror, 
a day to conjure up all the imaginable ghosts 
of past memories, neglected opportunities, hours 
misspent, what is, what may be, and what might 
have been. Overhead the burning, merciless 
sun, beneath the ocean mocking us with its 
smooth glassy surface, and deep down the ground- 
swell, causing the vessel to roll about in a 
manner that rendered every sort of movement a 
practical impossibility, whilst the boom banged 
backwards and forwards with a din that nearly 
split one's head in two every minute. It was a 
day to drive a man to drink, or turn his thoughts 
on suicide. All day long we gazed at the light- 
house a few miles astern painted red and white. 
When the sun went down and the light was 
lighted, we were in the same spot, and when at 
last we went to bed, we were drifting back to- 
wards it. During the day two steamers passed 
us, one going north, the other south. How we 
envied them their swift and easy locomotion! 
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But everything must have an end some time or 
another, and in the night a breeze sprang up, 
and before 10 a.m. the next day Great Inagua 
was in sight; but still our bad luck pursued us, 
and we were doomed to beat about for nearly 
twenty-four hours before we could get round the 
north-west point of the island. 

The day was, however, a little less trying than 
the previous one, for we had the land to look at, 
and the monotony of our existence was varied by 
catching a dolphin weighing more than 40 lbs. 
We caught a good many dolphins on this cruise, 
but this was the finest of all. He struggled and 
fought for his life with desperate energy, tearing 
and dashing through the water like a flash of 
rainbow light. At last we got him near enough 
to the vessel to spear him, and he was hauled on 
deck. After the spear was taken out of him he 
struggled and fought again, and it was not till 
he had received several wounds, and the deck 
was streaming with his life's blood, that he at last 
succumbed. The colouring of the dolphin has 
been often described, but must be seen to be 
fully realized. Having seen it, I do not wonder 
the ancients clothed him with mythical attributes, 
and made him the incarnation of piscine beauty, 
strength, and speed. It seems almost a crime 
to torture and slay so beautiful a creature, but 
after all, he is himself of a cruel disposition and 
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shows no Kerai to the pretty little prm fish 
upon which he habitually preys. 

Great Inagua (In-agua, in the water) is among 
the largest islands in the Bahamian group. Its 
length is forty-five miles, its extreme breadth 
eighteen. In 1847 it contained a population of 
only 172 inhabitants, which had increased to 
1120 in 1871, and fell again in 1881 to 1083, 
since when the island has been going more and 
more to the bad every year. The principal trade 
was in salt and has been completely ruined by 
the American tariff. Formerly there were several 
persons working salt who shipped in a good year 
as many as 1,500,000 bushels, and the tramways 
by which the salt was brought down to the sea 
are still in existence, though old and rusty. To- 
day there is but a single individual working salt 
at all, and he is making a resolute but not very 
successful attempt to revive the industry. Per- 
haps if President Oleveland's views, as expressed 
in a recent message to Congress, should prevail, 
there may be some hope for these islands of a 
revival of trade! In the interior there is a 
prairie where wild cattle and horses wander in 
large numbers, and may be caught by any one 
paying a small tax to the government. There 
seems no reason why cattle should not be reared 
here for exportation if any competent person 
would buy land from the government and take 
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the trouble to look after it himself. The best 
chance, however, for the island is to be 
found in the cultivation of manilla fibre, which 
grows very well here, and is in great demand 
for the manufacture of ropes. A Mr. Daniel 
Sergeant has sent a large number of samples 
from here to different parts of the world which 
have been pronounced equal to Yucatan fibre of 
the best quality. Cocoa-nuts are being cultivated, 
but it is doubtful as yet whether they are of a 
quality good enough to export with any chance of 
success. Flamingoes, a very large species of 
snipe, and a pretty green parrot with a white 
head, abound throughout the island. 

Little Inagua, eight miles long by five, is about 
five miles off, and is uninhabited. There is also 
included in the same magisterial district an island 
called Mayaguana, twenty-five miles long by six, 
containing 246 inhabitants ! 

Although we arrived off Matthew Town, In- 
agua, the evening before, it was not until Satur- 
day morning, May 31st, that we were able to 
drop our anchor or land, for it is only under 
certain conditions of wind that it is possible to do 
either one or the other. That Friday night 
was horrible, for we lay-to in a ground-swell, if 
possible worse than the one we had experienced 
on the previous Thursday, and, when at last we 
did get on shore, we felt as if we had been bruised 
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all over, whilst our heads where splitting from the 
constant banging about of the boom all night long. 

We spent the greater part of the day with the 
clergyman, the Rev. Mr. De Glanville, and his 
family. There was no court work for me, but I 
spent a couple of hours with Mr. Macgregor, 
talking about the state of the settlement, and of 
the country generally. Both here and at Long 
Cay I was no stranger, for I had visited them on 
my first, circuit, and many people came to see me 
and ask my advice. The aspect of this island is 
perhaps sadder than that of any other in the 
Bahamas, for only the other day it seemed on 
the road to success, and now everything in it 
savours of desolation. The tramways and canals 
that carried the salt to the beach are scarcely 
ever used, and are terribly out of order. Most 
of the best houses are unoccupied, a great part of 
the town was burnt down a few years ago, and 
there has been neither sufficient energy nor capital 
to rebuild it. 

Unfortunately there was a great deal of water 
out in the interior, so we were unable to visit 
either the savannah—as the prairie is usually 
called—or an inland lake celebrated for its fla- 
mingoes. Mr. De Glanville told us he had seen 
an are measuring two miles completely crowded 
with them, and that they stood fifty deep. On 
my first circuit I had had a short drive into the 
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interior, but on this occasion we had to confine 
ourselves to the limits of the settlement. 

In the course of the afternoon we visited Mrs. 
Bywater, an old lady between seventy and eighty 
years of age, the only Englishwoman in the 
island. She was first married to a marine and 
afterwards to a regular soldier, with whom she 
went to Bermuda. Whilst there in 1849, they 
heard of salt-raking that was beginning at Inagua, 
and went there, hoping to make a fortune. Like 
every one else they did well for a time, but trade 
beginning to fail, her husband found he could do 
better as a mason, to which trade he had been 
brought up. He was drowned whilst at work 
building the light-house at Castle Island. The 
old lady owns some real property, and has money 
as well, some of which was in the Nassau Bank 
when it broke. As soon as she heard of the 
failure, she got on board the first schooner bound 
for Nassau, walked into the bank, took a seat and 
declined to be ejected without her money, which 
they had to give her to get rid of her. She comes 
from Devonshire, and still talks with the peculiar 
accent of her native county strongly marked. She 
reads every bit of English news she can get hold of, 
is a vehement Tory, and declares that even at her 
advanced age she would sell offeverything and go 
all the way to England to see Mr. Gladstone hung ! 

It is a thousand pities something cannot be done 
to restore prosperity to this beautiful island. 
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Planting manilla fibre would do a great deal. 
Cattle-breeding might do something, but the 
breeder would have to be his own exporter as 
well Some money might be made out of the 
prairie ponies, which are very pretty, and can be 
bought for from two to three pounds. 

We had here an example of the utter callousness 
of the Bahamian Government as to everything 
that concerns the out-islands. We brought a 
mail.bag from Long Cay that had come from 
America by the Atlas steamer, but the only letter 
it contained was for Long Cay, and had to go 
back there. 

Formerly the steamers in want of labourers used 
to call at Inagua, and the mails from the States 
for that part of the Bahamas were sent there. 
Now, although all is changed and the traffic gone 
to Long Cay, the mail-bags still come, sealed 
for Inagua, but have to go to Long Cay first. 
Generally the bulk of the letters are for Long 
Cay, but the postmaster there has to wait till he 
can find a schooner going to Inagua, and send 
them on, whilst the postmaster at the latter 
place has to wait til he can find another 
schooner to take them back. Often important 
business letters for Mr. Howard Farrington 
are delayed two months in this way, after 
the bag containing them has actually been in his 
hands. The post-office authorities in the States 
say they will alter all this as soon as they are 
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asked to do so by the postmaster at Nassau. The 
latter has been written to over and over again, 
but does not take any step in the matter. 

We would gladly have stayed a while at Inagua, 
to have seen something of the interior of the 
island, but having already been so long on the 
road it was not to be thought of, so between eight 
and nine in the evening we bid good-bye to our 
friends the De Glanvilles, and started once more 
for our vessel. Our boys had been on shore the 
whole afternoon, and after our recent experience 
it was not without misgiving that we went to meet 
them at the boat. No one had turned a hair, 
however, except Bullard, who was quite able to 
attend to business, but showed a tendency to 
repetition. In order to impress upon us the fact 
that he was quite sober, he told us at least fifty 
times during our short row that the course to 
Ragged Island was N. W. by W. 4 W., and the 
distance exactly 140 miles. 

We had now reached the farthest point of our 
circuit, and were once more turning our faces in 
the direction of Nassau. We had also been pro- 
mised all through our route that as soon as we 
turned homewards we should at this season of the 
year probably have the trade-winds with us all 
the way. Certainly what wind there was, was with 
us as far as Ragged Island, but, unfortunately, 
there was so little of it that it was not of much use. 
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The next day, Sunday, was beautiful, and we 
were followed during the greater part of it by 
sharks or dolphins which came close round the 
vessel. Two whales were spouting at some dis- 
tance off and remained in sight for several hours. 
We succeeded in catching one big shark, the only 
one I ever saw caught, and I have no wish to 
repeat the experience. Sailors of all colours seem 
to think it a sacred duty to torture every shark 
they catch before they kill him, because he is the 
enemy of mankind, as though the creature was to 
blame for following his nature, and the cruelties 
practised on this one before he died were too re- 
volting for description. I did my best to restrain 
the boys, but it was of no use. The fellow was 
not more than nine feet long, but they all agreed 
he was the fattest shark they had ever seen, and 
certainly he did look enormous. He had to be 
hauled on deck with the assistance of a bowline, 
and his liver measured six feet. The shark’s liver 
produces excellent oil, as good as that of the 
whale, and a healthy shark ought to give a gallon 
for every foot he measures. Unfortunately the 
process of obtaining it takes some time and is a 
severe trial to the olfactory nerves; and in a con- 
fined space one hundred miles or so to the south 
of the Tropic of Cancer, on the 22nd of May, with 
a burning sun striking nearly vertically down 
upon the deck, the commodity would have been 
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dearly purchased at the price. Besides, for three 
or four days we had been nearly poisoned by the 
smell of salt fish, for all the fish we had caught 
had been carefully pickled and was now hung up 
on the rigging and every available part of the 
vessel, I suppose, to dry. So the shark's liver 
together with his mangled remains were thrown 
overboard, and no doubt speedily devoured by his 
kindred friends and acquaintances. 

When we got him on deck he had attached to 
his back two small fish weighing about a quarter 
of a pound each, called sucking-fish. These 
curious creatures have a sucker under their chins 
exactly like the fore part of the sole of an india- 
rubber overshoe. With this they fasten on to 
sharks and other big fish, establish themselves 
there, get their nourishment off their bodies, and 
ride comfortably through life in this way without 
having to trouble themselves about anything. 
Another and larger shark which followed close 
astern of us for some time, had a sucking-fish 
riding on his back and another on one of his 
lateral fins. 

We arrived off Ragged Island on the Monday 
afternoon, but here Bullard was for once at fault 
and got us into a mess. He is considered one of 
the best all-round pilots in the Bahamas, but it is 
next to impossible for any man to know every 
harbour equally well, and he had not been this 
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way for many years. The consequence was he 
took us round to the wrong side, where shoals are 
abundant, and the only entrance to the harbour 
extremely difficult to find. It was not long before 
we were on a bank hard and fast, with night ap- 
proaching and every appearance of dirty weather 
coming up with it. Captain Bill, who is of a 


sorrowful countenance and a gloomy disposition, . 


had just cheerfully remarked that ** if it came on 
to blow, and it looked as if it would, he guessed 
she would have her bottom out in half an hour,” 
when, to our infinite relief, we saw a small boat 
with two sails making towards us as fast as she 
could. She turned out to be the * Eagle," belonging 
to Mr. George Wilson of Ragged Island, and was 
soon alongside of us, with Mr. Wilson himself, his 
son, and the magistrate on board of her. Mean- 
time we had succeeded in getting ourselves once 
more afloat, and, thanks to Mr. Wilson's able 
piloting, were soon inside the harbour, which for 
vessels not drawing more than tbirteen feet of 
water is one of the safest and best in the Bahamas. 
As soon as we were safely anchored, our visitors, 
after half an hour's chat, left us for the night. 
We had not long finished supper, varied on this 
occasion by some sea-birds' eggs we bought of two 
boys who came alongside in a boat, when a violent 
storm began, which lasted through the greater 
portion of the night. The rain poured down as 
T 2 
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it only can in the tropies, so that we had to go 
below and have everything battened down to pre- 
vent the cabin from being drenched, and when 
the day broke it found us nearly stifled. 

The morning was lovely, and the row across the 
harbour intensely refreshing after all the horrors 
of the previous night. "We had two miles and a 
half to cover between the anchorage and the land- 
ing-place at Duncan's Town, as the settlement 
here is called. 

The inspector had his school to examine as 
usual, and I had two cases to decide, the first a 
dispute about land,—arising as usual out ofthe 
criminalnegligence of the Bahamian Government— 
the second a quarrel between husband and wife, 
promoted by the mother-in-law ! 

The magistrate and the Wilson family are the 
only whites on this island, the rest of the popula- 
tion consisting of between three and four hundred 
coloured people. All the population seem fairly 
well off, and there is an appearance of comfort 
about their houses that is altogether exceptional. 

The Wilson family have been established here 
for three generations. Their father and grand- 
father were considerable slave-owners, and it is 
the only case I have met with in the Bahamas, 
where the descendants of a slave-owner live 
among the descendants of their ancestors' slaves 
and still exercise a friendly influence over them. 
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Their father had invested largely in slaves shortly 
before emancipation. Heowned a vessel and had 
just bought all the hands for her, some of them 
skilled mechanies worth 900 dollars or nearly 
2001. a piece, and he always made it a rule, if the 
slave was married, to buy a whole family to pre- 
vent separation. For all this crowd of slaves he 
had to accept, when emancipation came, a com- 
pensation of 60 dollars or 12“. a head, for the 
Government of the day made no distinction in the 
amount of compensation paid for the field hand 
whose value was comparatively small, and the 
skilled mechanic who often fetched ten times as 
much in the market. 

There are two brothers Wilson now residing on 
the island, who are land-owners, sailors, and salt- 
rakers all in one.’ 


’ This is the island alluded to in Chapter IV., where the 
truck system has really proved a blessing to the people, but 
that is because there is a sort of tribal attachment between em- 
ployer and employed that causes them to work together for 
their mutual benefit, and in this way they have succeeded in 
shipping salt at a profit, whilst everybody else has failed. 
Thirty-eight thousand bushels had been exported during the year 
when I was there, at five cents or 21d. a bushel. The cost of 
raking and putting the salt on board ship averages about four 
cents a bushel, leaving a profit to the owner on 38,000 bushels 
of 791. 3s. 4d. The people here always keep a large number 
of heaps of salt ready to be shipped at a moment's notice, care- 
fully covered with a substantial palmetto thatch to preserve 
them from the weather, a practice, Mr. Wilson told me, peeu- 
liar to Ragged Island. 
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After the court adjourned we visited Mr. Walter 
Wilson’s house, the old family homestead at the 
top of the high hill on the side of which Duncan’s 
Town is situated. Just above his house is a 
mound surmounted by a flagstaff, erected in 
memory of two midshipmen and a seaman who 
were drowned off some rocks hard by, called 
** The Brothers," in 1834. An inscription on this 
mound says ** They were united by friendship in 
their lives and in death were not divided." 

To-day was the Queen's birthday, and on the 
flagstaff above our heads waved the Union Jack. 
The view over the island and harbour from this 
point is exceedingly pretty, and reminded me 
very much of Bermuda. The harbour is sur- 
rounded on all sides by little cays, and bounded 
at the north end by a larger cay, called Hog Cay, 
which completely shuts it in, leaving only two 
narrow outlets to the east and west. The cays 
all round are covered with cattle, goats, and 
sheep belonging to the inhabitants of Duncan's 
Town, who, when they want meat, have to go and 
hunt. them down as though they were wild ani- 
mals. Near Mr. Walter Wilson's house is still 
standing what is called a solitaire, where the 
slaves used to be locked up in solitary confine- 
ment. After paying it a visit, moralizing a bit 
over the past and speculating on the future, we 
strolled down the hill towards Mr. George Wilson's 
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house, where we were to keep the Queen’s birth- 
day by dining off goat-mutton captured on one of 
the neighbouring cays by Mr. Walter Wilson, 
the same morning, as soon as the sun was up. 
On the way down, we visited one or two of the 
people’s houses, remarkably well furnished, and 
each having a good kitchen, with what is called 
there a kitchen-room attached. These, as every- 
where in these latitudes, were separate buildings, 
standing in the yard apart from the house. But 
such an amount of luxury is almost unknown in 
the out-islands, where nearly everybody cooks in 
the open air, and the utmost height to which they 
aspire is an oven shaped like a beehive, erected 
on the bare ground. 

We were entertained right royally in honour of 
the day, whilst our boat’s crew sat in the veran- 
dah, and had their share of everything at the 
table. Mr. George Wilson is married and has 
several children. His brother is still a bachelor. 
After dinner we tried rifle practice at a mark on 
the other side of the harbour, and then one of the 
brothers suggested as an appropriate termination 
to the day’s proceedings that we should get the 
net and go hauling. We had very good sport, 
taking a quantity of a fish called bone-fish, and 
nicknamed the Bahama ham, on account of a sup- 
posed resemblance in flavour, which personally I 
could never detect. The Messrs. Wilson came on 
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board to supper, and remained with us long after 
dark, as it was impossible for the schooner to get 
through the narrow opening leading to the ocean 
before daylight. 

Although this island is so flourishing, the House 
of Assembly has always refused to vote it one 
single penny for its public works. The Messrs. 
Wilson’s father, who was for many years magis- 
trate here, once asked permission to apply the 
revenues of the island itself for three years to 
improve the harbour, in order to facilitate the 
shipping of salt. Even this modest request was 
refused by the Assembly, true to its invariable 
rule of plundering the out-islanders and grabbing 
every sixpence that can be got out of them, to 
spend in Nassau. 

The magistrate at Ragged Island is quite a 
character. Born at Welshpool, he came up to 
London when very young, and was apprenticed as 
a sailor. He afterwards got to Australia, where 
he was doing well as a stock-driver, when he 
received a letter from a brother in England, telling 
him an old lady had died and left him some 
money, but without mentioning the.amount. He 
at once sold off everything and came home, only 
to find out that he was entitled to a legacy of 
1001. and no more. This, he says, ruined him. 

He was then for a time ** on the coast," as it is 
called, a polite form of saying a man has been in 
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the slave trade on the West Coast of Africa. He 
next appeared as a *bush-whacker," whatever 
that means, in Florida, and was finally a light- 
house-keeper in the Imperial service for twenty- 
five years, from which he was compelled to retire 

on a pension at sixty-five years of age. This he 
looks upon as a great grievance, though the 
regular age for retirement is sixty; and he, for 
some unexplained reason, was allowed to remain 
five years beyond his time. He was living at 
Nassau when, about two years ago, Governor 
Blake offered him this magistracy. As he ex- 
pressed it, You see, 'twornt easy to find any one 
to take it, cos the salary's on'y 50l., and you've 
got to find your boat hire out of that, and that'sa 
pretty good item, that is, when a man's revenue 
officer as well. Howsoever, I jumped at it, I did. 
I couldn't abide Nassau. It was too crowded 
with people for me. I can’t abide to be among a 
lot of people, I can't: a lighthouse is the sort of 
place I likes, where there's on'y two of you—one 
off and t'other on!” 

Whilst a bush-whacker in Florida he took part 
in an American filibustering expedition for the 
relief of the Cuban insurgents during one of the 
many insurrections in that island. I will en- 
deavour to give his account of the affair in his 
own words, as nearly as I can recollect them :— 

* Well, yer see, there was two hundred and fifty 
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of us went in a river steamer called the Caroline. 
We wasn’t to have no regular pay, we wasn’t, but 
we was to have liberty to take anythink as we 
could find; and the confiscated Spanish estates 
was to be divided up among us if we was vic- 
torious. Well, we got off Cardenas early in the 
morning—so early that the governor was in bed ; 
so we got him all right, we did. Then we 
marched off to the Custom House, where all the 
money was, and got that compos mentis. But, 
.Lor' bless you! they ain't no account at all, them 
Coobians. They was supposed to be our allies, 
and all as they had to do was to destroy a few 
miles of the railway and cut tbe telegraph-wires. 
Well, they hadn't got the nerve to do either ; and 
just as we was a-getting things comfortable, a lot 
of them Spanish curasseers come up by train. Well, 
them Coobians made no more ado, but they was 
off. Where they got to, I don't know, but there 
wasn't none of 'em to be seen nowhere. All as 
we could do was to skedaddle back to the Caroline 
and hide in them big Spanish doorways and pick 
a few of the soldiers off as they went by when we 
gota chance. Howsoever, we got off all right at 
last, and on'y lost two men. I didn't do so bad. 
I was on'y there twenty-four hours, but I took 
partickler care not to lose anythink as I could 
pick up. In fact, I was so busy that I didn't 
give myself time to take a glass of anythink to 
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drink all day!" I asked if he got plenty of dol- 
lars? „Dollars,“ said he, with an air of supreme 
contempt, “I didn’t bother about them; they 
was too heavy to carry! I took doubloons, that's 
what I took." A doubloon is worth 37. 17s. 

To become a magistrate after all is a curious 
ending to such a career as his; but I am bound 
to say he makes a very good one, and does ample 
justice to Governor Blake's choice. 

The harbour of Ragged Island was a favourite 
refuge of the pirate Blackbeard and his gang; 
for, whilst it was always accessible to the vessels 
he used, constructed to sail quickly and draw 
very little water, the heavier cruisers that pur- 
sued him could never follow him in. Here, too, 
is one of the many wells that claims to be ** Black- 
beard's Well," of which it is said that whoever 
drinks the water must return to the colony. 
Hearing this superstition, I took, as my = 
the magistrate would say, “very partickler care” 
not to go near it for fear I should taste the water 
by accident. 

Although we left Ragged Island with the first 
gleam of daylight, and the distance to Long 
Island, our next stopping place, was only sixty 
miles, what with head winds and calms we did 
not reach there till Friday, May 27th. Even 
then we could not make Clarence Town, the place 
for which we were bound, on the north side of 
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the island, but the wind drove us on to the 
south side; so that we had to land at a spot 
called Galloway's Landing, and walk two miles 
and a half to our destination, across one of the 
usual roads. 

It was about 11 a.m. when we landed, and 
a walk of that length, at that hour of the day, 
over a road cut in the coral rock, under a tropical 
May sun, is an experience not likely to be for- 
gotten by the European who tries it for the first 
time. The road runs through the bush, it is true, 
but the bush here is not the primeval forest one 
is apt to associate with that word, but a kind of 
low scrub, not tall enough to afford the slightest 
shelter. Still, the walk was undeniably lovely, 
with flowering orchids on each side of the way, 
and brilliant humming-birds flying about in all 
directions. After a mile or so, the bush became 
thinner, and flourishing fields appeared on each 
side of the Queen's highway. About half-way to 
Clarence Town we came to the only building we 
ever saw in the Bahamas that at all resembled an 
English farmhouse. The proprietor, Mr. Rahmings, 
greeted us in a very friendly way, and we were 
not sorry to get the chance of resting awhile, for 
we were nearly done for. 

A little further on Williamson, the quietest and 
soberest of our boys, and the only Long Islander, 
begged us to come and see his * mamma ;" and 
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we were introduced to an old African lady with a 
determined countenance and very grey wool. She 
told us she was the relict of a defunct pilot, and 
seemed very proud of the fact that he was 
drowned at sea, and also that she had borne him 
twelve children, only, she observed apologetically, 
* Dey wasn’t all of ’em boys, boss: some of em 
was gals.” She pointed out with some importance 
in her manner a house in course of construction 
where her son was to reside after his marriage, 
which was in contemplation; but when the latter 
observed meekly that he thought he should come 
home, marry, and settle down after this trip, she 
replied, tartly, Den yowse gwine bring lumber 
'"nuff finish dat house along wid you, else you'se 
best stop way.” 

In spite of my two rests, this walk of two 
miles and a half seemed like forty, and when I 
got to Clarence Town and sat down in a chair in 
the resident magistrate’s room, I felt as if I could 
not have gone another yard to save my life. 

Mr. O’Connor, the resident magistrate here, a 
kindly, genial Irishman, has in two years filled 
similar posts in three different islands, and 
wherever he has been has made himself uni- 
versally and deservedly loved by his people. 

He had formerly served under Governor Blake 
in the Irish constabulary when the latter was a 
sub-inspector. 
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There was no work this afternoon, as Mr. 
O’Connor inspires so much confidence that few 
people care to appeal against him, so I enjoyed a 
rest at his house, listening to his pleasant Irish 
humour. He lives quite alone, thinking it inad- 
visable for a resident justice to associate with his 
people. In this he is quite right, but the loneli- 
ness must be very trying to a man of his social 
turn. He says he served a long apprenticeship on 
the west coast of Ireland, and doesn’t mind it, 
especially as he finds ample occupation in study- 
ing natural history and playing the violin. He 
had caught a magnificent luminous beetle the 
night before, of a species well known in these 
latitudes. 

Each of these curious creatures contains two 
lamps within the limits of a very diminutive 
person, one in the head and another underneath 
the body, and each lamp is like a very tiny, but 
very brilliant electric light. The Cuban ladies 
often wear these creatures fastened on to their 
dresses in some way that holds them fast without 
destroying life. 

Whilst we were examining the beetle we espied 
close by us in the verandah a little lizard which 
had just caught a butterfly, and was proceeding to 
eat it. Either the creature didn’t see us, or else 
didn’t object to our presence, for he finished his 
meal with the utmost complacency. He com- 
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menced with the extreme end of the butterfly's 
body, and gradually ate his way forward, the 
wings fluttering .about all the time like a fan. 
The curious part of the business was that the but- 
terfly was almost as big as the lizard. 

Towards sundown we started to walk back to 
the vessel, the boys laden with pine-apples, for two 
cargoes had just been shipped off at ls. 3d. a 
dozen—fancy that, ye Covent Garden merchants— 
and so there were plenty knocking about. What's 
more, they were not of the ordinary quality, but 
what are known as the sugar loaf, and, as I think, 
equal to the best hothouse pines. When we 
arrived at Mr. Rahmings's farm, where we had to 
pick up a quantity of things purchased in the 
morning, we wére compelled to press two more 
boys into the service, and looked like a procession 
coming from market. Finally, Mr. Rahmings in- 
sisted on presenting us with a lamb, nearly a full- 
grown sheep, and we had to hire another hand to 
lead him. He struggled and fought so des- 
perately that the boy had finally to carry him, and 
as he sat down every few minutes to rest our 
progress was the reverse of rapid. However, 
everything must come to an end at last, and 
about an hour after sunset we stood on the 
smooth sandy beach where we had landed in the 
morning. 

Long Island is an extensive island, fifty-seven 
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miles long, and from one to three and a half 
broad. Cotton was formerly extensively cultivated 
here, and from the success of a recent attempt 
there is some reason to believe its cultivation 
might be revived, but the land is so entirely in 
the hands of small capitalists, that there is little 
chance of anything practical being attempted in 
this way at present. The inhabitants, numbering 
2573, are engaged in agriculture, and also own a 
good deal of stock, though even here they do not 
seem to utilize their milk, whilst churning is a 
lost art altogether. Clarence Town, also called 
Great Harbour, has a harbour capable of holding 
vessels drawing thirteen feet of water, but very 
difficult to get either in or out of. Besides 
Clarence Town there are three other settlements, 
South End, Deadman’s Cay, and Sims’s Cay. The 
Inspector had schools to visit at every one of these 
settlements, so we left him to continue his road 
on horseback, and rejoin us at Sims’s Cay, the 
only other place at which my duty compelled me 
to call. 

As our way hither was round the south-east 
point of the Island and along the north shore, past 
Clarence Town, I did my best to persuade Mr. 
O'Connor to spare himself the long walk back and 
spend the night on board, fully expecting we 
should be in a position to drop him at home quite 
early in the morning. Luckily for him he did 
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not accept my well-meant invitation, and we 
parted, promising to hoist the jack half-mast as we 
sailed by his house next day. 

We had a merry row out to the schooner, for 
the boys had had a good time all the afternoon, 
and were in one of those extraordinary laughing 
humours the darkies indulge in sometimes when 
they are unusually happy. The only person who 
was not quite happy was the poor lamb who, 
having been carried on a man’s shoulders, or else 
pulled by the neck for a mile and a half, now lay 
panting at the bottom of the boat with its four 
legs tied together. 

After a hearty supper we started with a flatter- 
ing breeze for the point, which was only a few 
miles distant. 

The following morning we were still on the 
wrong side of the point with a head-wind and 
every tack only seemed to bring us back to the 
same place from which we started, or else slightly 
toleeward of it. 'The morning passed wearily 
away, enlivened only by the strange proceedings of 
the lamb, which had now become thoroughly at 
home, and was amusing himself by an interchange 
of civilities with “Jem’’ the pig. The story of 
this circuit would indeed be incomplete if I did 
not mention the last-named individual, whose 
character afforded us an interesting study. He 
came from America, and had nothing of the 
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Bahamian hog in his composition, but was 
physically and mentally a superior order of animal. 
In faet he was the very incarnation of porcine 
intelligence. After I had once scratched his back 
with a stick he followed me whenever he saw me 
moving about, and if T stopped for an instant he 
would lay himself down close to my feet with a 
grunt that said distinctly, “Do it again, please!“ 
He was devoted to music, and whenever he heard 
the boys begin to sing he would wake out of his 
sleep, and even leave his food to come and stand 
close by them. He never moved till the singing 
was all over, nor uttered a sound except an 
occasional gentle grunt of satisfaction. Unfor- 
tunately Jem was a thief, but this was the only 
blot on an otherwise spotless character, and he 
was a great favourite with the boys. 

In the afternoon the wind died away altogether, 
and we lay dull and motionless on the surface of 
the water about a mile from the point, which was 
right in front of us. We were just over a sea- 
garden, and had been gazing very intently down 
at the objects on the bottom, when we suddenly 
became aware that the water, the sides and deck 
of the vessel, and every object above and below 
had turned pink. It was not like the sweet rose- 
light of the summer sunset, nor the healthy bloom 
on à maiden’s cheek, but had rather the sul- 
phurous, unwholesome look of a stage illumined 
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with red fire, the meretricious colouring of the 
rouged cheek of the figurante seen through a 
strong glass. At first we fancied it was an optical 
delusion, due to some strain on our eyes from 
gazing so long down on to the bottom of the 
water, but it soon became clear that whatever 
caused it, this pink colour was in the sky and 
descended upon us from the sky. I did not know 
at the time that this phenomenon was one of the 
commonest warnings of the approach of a violent 
tropical summer thunderstorm. I only knew the 
thing had a very unwholesome and most un- 
welcome look, and I had somehow been haunted 
by a presentiment of coming evil all daylong. It 
is easy to say these things after the event, but it 
is true nevertheless in the present case, and as 
I paced uneasily up and down the deck, I could 
scarcely resist the impulse to go ashore to a 
solitary house near the beach. However, the men 
seemed to think nothing of the red light, and even 
when the sun went down in a sky so horrible that 
I never saw its equal, they only assured me that 
it meant rain. As soon as it was dark, and a light 
showed from the solitary house on the beach the 
impulse to land became so strong that I think 
nothing but the fear of showing the white feather 
before the blacks could have enabled me to resist 
it. Atthis season of the year it lightens regu- 
larly every evening after dark, in these latitudes, 
v2 
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but to-night the lightning was more than usually 
vivid and ubiquitous. I spoke to several of the 
men about it, but they again assured me it meant 
nothing but rain. One of them said we might 
have a little wind, but when I ventured to observe 
we might have a good deal more than we wanted, 
I was merely laughed at. We were lying in a 
dead calm, and everything around was still as 
death, suggesting, if anything on this earth ever 
did, the calm that precedes the storm. Again I 
ventured to ask whether, considering the angry 
look of the sky when the sun went down, the un- 
usual amount of lightning, and the general aspect 
of affairs, it might not be wiser to take in some of 
the schooner’s sails, and not let her lie there with 
every rag of canvas set, and again I was assured 
there was nothing to fear, it only meant rain. So, 
as there was nothing else to be done, we went to 
bed, and to sleep. 

Soon after midnight we were awakened by a 
crash of thunder, followed by a confused din of 
voices and scurrying of feet over our heads. A 
tropical tornado had burst upon us in all its fury, 
and every second the vessel seemed on the point 
of turning right over. Somehow I managed to 
get out of my berth and stagger to the cabin stairs. 
The door had been closed to keep out the water 
that was flying over the vessel every minute, but 
I pushed part of it open and looked out into a 
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darkness that was to be felt. The binnacle lamp 
just threw its light on the face of Captain Bill, 
morose and angry, who was muttering to himself, 
* Bad luck, nothing but bad luck all the voyage.” 
Suddenly a blast struck us right abeam with a 
noise that sounded like a thousand cymbals 
clanged together by a crowd of yelling savages; 
then a crash as the vessel went right over on her 
side, more crashes, more confusion, a babel of 
voices, and then she seemed suddenly to right her- 
self. By this time I had got into the cabin again, 
though how I never knew. As soon as things 
were quieter I went once more up the cabin stairs, 
and asked Captain Bill how the vessel’s head was, 
but I could get no answer but, ** Everything is 
carried. away, we are in distress." 

This did not sound lively, but there was not 
much to be got out of the captain at any time, 
and nothing at all when he was in one of his 
morose humours, so as the storm was now dying 
away, I went forward to Bullard. He told me 
the boom was broken in two places, the foresail 
split into shreds, and the head sails had all come 
down. As it afterwards turned out, though a 
great deal of damage had been done, nothing had 
been carried away at all. The whole accident had 
happened through the gross negligence of Captain 
Bill, who ought to have been well aware there 
was danger ahead and taken in sail. Had he done 
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so we should probably have ridden through the 
storm in perfect safety ; asit was, Bullard told me 
afterwards, no nine people were ever nearer 
eternity without passing into it. 

Before 2 a.m. the storm was at an end, and 
happily Bullard, besides being a pilot and a 
navigator, was also a sail-maker, and under his 
supervision the men worked all night. By seven 
in the morning the foresail was so neatly mended 
that it was difficult to see where it had been split. 
The deck was a confused mass of spars and 
ropes, but it was wonderful how soon the boys 
cleared away everything. They had no sooner 
finished the foresail than they set to work on the 
headsails, and both were in their places again soon 
after nine o'clock. They then went to work to 
“ fish" the boom, as they call it, in other words 
to set the broken parts in a case of boards first 
nailed on and then tightly spliced with stout ropes. 
Before eleven o'clock everything was in its place, 
and the decks were swept—washing they hardly 
needed, for that had been very effectually done 
during the storm—and the whole vessel, save the 
poor maimed boom, looked as trim and taut as 
ever. : 

How little one sometimes understands the true 
nature of dangers to which one is unaccustomed ! 
To us the worst part of the night's work had 
seemed to be the breaking of the boom, and the 
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splitting up of our sails. In reality these circum- 
stances were our salvation, for had everything 
held on instead of giving way the vessel could not 
have righted herself, but must have been capsized 
by the tremendous force of the short tornado that 
had struck her broadside on. 

Though we were not two miles from land, it was 
impossible to communicate with our companion, 
so we decided to leave him to his fate, go straight 
on to Long Cay, which was but thirty miles off, and 
consult Mr. Howard Farrington whether he wished 
his vessel to go any further in its present maimed 
condition. 

It is wonderful how careful men are to shut the 
stable-door after the horse is stolen. All that day 
and night the boys were on the look out, standing 
by ready to lower sail if anything like a black 
cloud appeared in the distance. They had worked 
so well that to reward them I promised to give 
them the lamb to eat, but it was with no small 
compunction I gave the order for its execution, 
for it had been thoroughly washed by the storm 
and looked very pretty. However, I bargained 
that it should be put to death very early in the 
morning whilst we were still asleep. 

Tt was not till two o’clock next afternoon, Mon- 
day, May 30th, that we anchored once more off 
Fortune Island, where our arrival caused no small 
stir, and we were soon under the hospitable roof of 
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our kind friends the Duncombes, with luggage for 
two nights, and a hind-quarter of the ill-fated lam b 

Mr. Farrington decided that the best course 
would be to proceed at once to Nassau with the 
vessel as she was and get her fitted with a new 
boom, as she was otherwise uninjured. 

We stayed two days at Fortune Island to rest. 
On the Monday evening I had another pleasant 
party at Mr. Farrington's, and on Tuesday we were 
invited to a coloured wedding and a ball after it, 
given by Miss the uncle (or aunt?) of the 
bridegroom. People of all classes in the Bahamas 
marry in the evening, and this wedding took place 
immediately after evensong, which the Rev. Mr. 
Duncombe reads every day at seven o'clock, As 
the wedding party approached the chancel the 
surpliced choir sang “ The voice that breathed 
o'er Eden," and the whole ceremony, which was 
after the High Church plan, was graceful and 
impressive. The church was crowded, for though 
weddings are frequent at Long Cay, they still 
usually attract all the female and a goodly propor- 
tion of the male inhabitants of that city. All the 
wedding party were en grand tenue, and one 
young lady dressed in blue, sobbed so persist- 
ently all through the ceremony that we came to the 
conclusion she was a jilted sweetheart of the 
bridegroom, and were much surprised to learn she 
was only his sister. 
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Immediately after the wedding was overthe party 
adjourned to Miss 's house. The first part of 
the ceremony consisted in handing cake and wine 
tothe guests, who sat round the room looking 
like mutes at a funeral. Stronger liquors were 
provided in a back room for those who felt inclined 
to partake of them. It took a long time to start 
the dancing, as everyone was shy of beginning, but 
when once it did start it soon waxed fast and 
furious. A dance called the ** Marengo," imported 
from Cuba, seemed to be the favourite, and a 
great many quadrilles were danced with elaborate 
figures and a great deal of bowing and scraping. 
The dancers moved with much grace and brought 
every muscle of their bodies into play. The 
music consisted of a fife, a large accordeon, and 
two tambourines which had to be continually 
taken out and warmed at a large fire in the yard 
to keep them going. About midnight a bevy of 
old ladies in their working-dresses appeared and 
danced jigs for an hour with all the energy of their 
first youth. One of them, the bridegroom’s 
mother, was fearfully and wonderfully fat, but 
she hopped about like a bird. The jigs the darkies 
dance are ordinary Irish jigs, and they seem to 
consider them quite as much their national dance 
as the Irishman does. 

About eleven the next morning, June Ist, we 
bid good-bye to our kind friends the Duncombes, 
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whose generous hospitality we can never forget, 
and started for Nassau, where we arrived without 
adventure in about thirty-six hours, for the wind 
at last was fair and the weather beautiful. 

I had now visited all the principal islands in the 
Bahamas except Exmua, which I much regret 
not to have seen as it was an important place in 
the slave days, and possesses many interesting 
relics of those times. Here Lord Rolle, the same 
who at a very advanced age insisted on appearing 
in person to do homage at our present Gracious 
Majesty’s coronation, held large estates. Long 
before the emancipation he voluntarily freed all his 
slaves and gave his lands to them and their heirs 
for ever. All the beneficiaries of course adopted 
the name of “ Rolle” as a surname, and the con- 
sequence is “ Rolles” swarm all over the colony, 
and itis impossible to get a dozen coloured people 
together for any purpose without finding a 
“ Rolle” or two among them. I had two“ Rolles " 
with me on my first circuit, and one on my second. 

Wherever I went in the out-islands I was re- 
ceived with kindness and attention by coloured 
and white alike, except in one or two places where 
I voluntarily kept out of the way of the white 


* I ought to have called there on my road to Nassau, but 
the events of the night of May 28th prevented it, as the vessel 
had to be overhauled as soon as possible to see what damage 
she had sustained. 
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people for reasons that appear fully in the Appen- 
dix. lt would be invidious to make distinctions, 
and I will only say that I shall always remember 
my visit to them with pleasure, and all the kind- 
ness I received with gratitude. 

I had many conversations during these circuits 
with people of all classes about the state of the 
country. Everywhere I found a universal con- 
sensus of opinion that the only possible chance for 
them is some radical change that will destroy the 
present form of Government, either by turning 
the colony into a Crown colony or otherwise. 
Scarcely a single one of the out-islands is at pre- 
sent represented in the Assembly by local men, 
and in nearly every case they return Nassau mer- 
chants, whose only interest in them is to make as 
much as they can out of them.“ Of course they 
have the suffrage, and the remedy is theoretically 
in their own hands. This they know and admit 
freely, but they say that practically they cannot 
return local men. First, because the people of 
the out-islands, white and black alike, have been 
so long ground down under the merciless iron 
heel of the Nassau merchants—who act as agents 


3 The common formula of the coloured people when speak- 
ing on this subject is, ‘ We want to be governed from Eng- 
land like Jamaica —at least, such is my experience. Except 

“from the lips of my friend, Mr. James C. Smith, I do not 
remember to have heard any allusion to the idea of a West 
Indian Confederation. 
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for them in almost every action of their lives, 
and who, as far as they can, put every difficulty 
in the way of their getting anything without 
their assistance, that they have lost all habit of 
independent action. Organization for mutual 
defence and support they have not yet been 
educated up to. Secondly, because few men in 
the out-islands can afford the expense of a session 
in Nassau even if elected, and I need hardly add 
that where the election is by open voting, and 
most of the electors are in debt to the Nassau 
merchants, it is unlikely that, except in isolated 
cases, any one ever will be elected without their 
full approval and consent. 

Of course the ballot would do much for them, 
but where the bulk of the electors are marksmen, 
even that would hardly be a complete cure, and 
cure or no cure, they will never get it under the 
present régime. Of race prejudice in the out- 
islands, except at Harbour Island, Eleuthera, and 
Abaco, I did not see much. 

Shortly after our return to Nassau, my official 
connection with the colony terminated abruptly, 
for reasons fully gone into in the Appendix to this 
work. 

We remained, however, long enough to witness 
the celebration of Our Gracious Sovereign’s 
Jubilee. It was a pretty sight. 

Morning, noon, and night, the streets were 
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crowded with a happy, loyal crowd, bent on chant- 
ing, in their homely fashion, their **4ve Impera- 
triz!" Processions were the order of the day. 
Everyone made holiday, and was in holiday attire, 
and the white dresses of the women and children 
varied by an admixture of pink, blue, and lilac, 
suggested the idea of a moving flower-bed, as the 
people streamed along in the brilliant sunshine. 

At night the town was illuminated, almost 
without an exception, by means of Chinese lanterns 
of every form and colour, imported in tens of 
thousands from New York. The deep verandahs 
were festooned with them, and Government 
House and grounds seemed for the nonce trans- 
ported into fairyland. The deep violet of the 
tropical sky made a fitting background, and the 
whole scene was one to be long remembered by 
the wanderer from northern climes. 


My story of ** The Land of the Pink Pearl" is 
told. 

Throughout the foregoing pages I have alter- 
nated between grave and gay, but underlying all 
I have had the deep-set purpose of bringing to 
the notice of my countrymen certain startling 
allegations. 

I have alleged that there is an obscure corner 
of the Empire where, under nominally free and 
independent institutions, a people are ground 
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down and trodden on by a narrow Oligarchy who 
care not whether they live or die, so long as they 
can plunder them, and where, after half a century 
of emancipation, something scarcely distinguish- 
able from slavery is still existent. I have alleged 
that under the British flag, within twenty years, 
men have been sold into actual slavery to Surinam, 
that men of colour are denied equal justice before 
the law when their opponents are white, and have 
even been punished as misdemeanants for daring 
to enter the House of God by the door reserved 
for the white man! 

The indictment is a serious one. It is either 
true or false. If true, have I not made out a 
case for a Royal Commission? If false, then let 
that condemnation fall on me which should be 
meted out with no unsparing hand to those who 
commit themselves to reckless statements. 

Perhaps some persons may object against me 
that after all the colony is so insignificant and 
unimportant, that it is unreasonable to expect the 
Imperial Government to waste time and money 
on inquiring into its condition as long as it 
remains undisturbed by any active internal com- 
motion, and cite to me the well-known maxim of 
my own profession: ** De minimis non curat lez" ? 
To such I reply, in the language of Mr. Froude,* 


* “The English in the West Indies," p. 178. He is speaking 
of the island of Dominica. 
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“Tf I am asked the question, What use are * The 
Bahamas’ to us? I decline to measure it by 
present or possible future marketable value; I 
answer simply that it is part of the dominions of 
the Queen. If we pinch a finger, the smart is felt 
in the brain. If we neglect a wound in the least 
important part of our persons, it may poison the 
system. Unless the blood of an organized body 
circulates freely through the extremities, the 
extremities mortify and drop off, and the dropping 
off of any colony of ours will not be to our honour 
but our shame. ‘ The Bahamas’ seem but a 
small thing, but our larger colonies are observing 
us, and the world is observing us, and what we 
do or fail to do works beyond the limits of its 
immediate operation. The mode of management 
which produces the state of things which I have 
described cannot possibly be a right one . . . We 
are obliged to keep these islands, for it seems 
that no one will relieve us of them; and if they 
are to remain ours, we are bound so to govern 
them that our name shall be respected and our 
sovereignty shall not be a mockery.” 
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APPEN DIX. 


HISTORY OF THE LIGHTBOURN CASE. 


Avrnovan personal grievances are of little interest to the 
general reader, still, as some who have perused the fore- 
going pages may care to learn how I fared when I tried 
to do equal justice between the white and coloured races, 
I have ventured to tell my story in an appendix. 

When I left England I knew next to nothing of the 
coloured race, and I do not suppose I had exchanged a 
dozen words with a black man or woman in my life. So 
far from being prejudiced in their favour, I had a general 
notion that they were an inferior race, intended by Nature 
to be kept in subjection by the whites, and for this reason 
my sympathies were entirely with the Southern States 
during the War of Secession, and with Governor Eyre at 
the time of the Jamaica riots. 

At the same time, I was sincerely anxious to do them 
justice, and in order fully to qualify myself to discharge 
my duties as a magistrate, from the moment I landed, I 
took every available means to acquaint myself with their 
true character, and the conditions under which they lived. 

It did not surprise me to find that assaults by men 
upon women were very common among them, knowing 
how common they are among our own lower classes at 
home, but I thought they were too leniently dealt with in 
the Police Court at Nassau. 

Speaking on this subject one day with Governor Blake, 
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I said to him, “I think, sir, I will send a few men to 
prison without the option of a fine, for assaults upon 
women," He said, “Do. It is what I did myself in 
Galway, and I think it would have a good effect.” 

At the time I had this conversation with the Governor, 
I was only thinking of assaults among the coloured 
people. The idea that I might have to apply my rule to 
a white man did not occur to me at the moment, although 
I had even then discovered that the white Bahamian code 
of honour with respect to striking women was totally 
opposed to the ordinary English and American notions on 
the subject. 

My attention was first drawn to the absence of chivalry 
among the Bahamian whites in the course of a conver- 
sation with a leading white citizen of Nassau. We were 
speaking of a lady who was accused of uttering a gross 
and unfounded slander. “ 1 should like," said he, “ to 
strike her as I would strike a common woman who 
annoyed me in the street!“ I asked him if he would not 
hesitate to strike a common woman for merely annoying 
him in the street? He said, Certainly not." This was 
followed within a day or two by the case of Rosa Poictier, 
already related in chap. iv., p. 111. 

Still I had not yet realized—as I subsequently did— 
that it was not uncommon among the native whites to 
strike their coloured female servants as though they were 
still slaves. 

At the same time, as Governor Blake has since told me 
that by acting as I did with respect to assaults upon 
women, I raised the race question, and so put an end to 
the possibility of my being of any further use in the 
colony, I think I am fully justified in saying that it was 
his positive duty to give me some word of warning at the 
time we had this conversation. 

There was some excuse for my not perceiving the 
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possible trouble that might arise out of my proposed line 
of conduct, but there was none for him. 

I had but just arrived from England, a positive 
stranger to all the incidents of Bahamian or any other 
colonial life. He had been for more than two years 
taking the part of the coloured people against the whites, 
and was very unpopular with the latter on that account. 
We had often spoken of this together, and he had stated 
to me his determination to continue to help the coloured 
people in every way in spite of all opposition. From the 
way he spoke of his contempt of public opinion and of his 
previous conduct in Ireland, I not unnaturally came to 
the conclusion that I was dealing with a man of very de- 
termined character, who would support me in any line of 
conduct he had himself endorsed. 

The result of this conversation with Governor Blake 
was, that on January Ist, 1887, I announced from the 
Bench of the Nassau Police Court, that—for a time at 
any rate—I should send all persons convicted before me 
of striking women, to prison without the option of a fine, 
except under very extenuating circumstances, 

I believe such a thing as sending anyone to prison with- 
out option had been previously unheard of in the colony. 
In this way a show of doing equal justice was kept up, 
for white and black alike had the option of a fine. The 
difference between the two cases was that if the black man 
was too poor to pay he went to prison, whereas, however 
poor or disreputable the white man might be, the other 
whites would find the money rather than let him go to the 
common gaol with the coloured people. Indeed, graver 
criminal offences, committed by whites, have been often 
compromised, until it has become a common saying that 
“no white man can go to prison in Nassau.” 

There is another reason for the infliction of fines on 
every possible occasion, namely, that the colony is always 

x 2 
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so poor that the smallest contributions to the public purse 
are of value, for though the Queen's fines are disposable 
by the Governor alone, they are always spent exclusively 
for the public benefit. 

Acting on this rule, I sent, during the month of Janu- 
ary, three black men to prison without option, for assaults 
on women. 

The last of the three, one Moses Wright, assaulted a 
white girl,' the daughter of a licensed pilot in the harbour 
of Nassau, on the public highway. I sentenced him to six 
months’ hard labour, and ordered him to find two sureties 
for six months after that; which was tantamount to a 
sentence of imprisonment for twelve months. 

This decision was much approved by the native whites, 
and I am told by Mr. James C. Smith, that the Methodist 
organ, the Nassau Times, did me the honour to compli- 
ment me upon it, though I never saw the article myself. 

Early in February, a delicate-looking black girl, named 
Susan Hopkins, applied to me for a summons against her 
master, one James Lightbourn, a white man, for assaulting 
and beating her, and turning her out of doors without 
paying her wages. 

The case came on in due course, and lasted the greater 
part of two days, and at the instance of the defendant's 
counsel I visited the premises, in company with him and 
the counsel for the prosecution, as a great deal turned 
upon the exact spot where the assault had been committed. 

On behalf of the prosecution I had the evidence of the 
girl herself corroborated by three respectable and quite 
disinterested black witnesses, who saw the assault com- 
mitted. For the defence I had merely the uncorroborated 
denial, on oath, of the defendant; he being a competent 
witness under a local Act. 

I convicted the defendant, and sentenced him to one 


1 [t was a mere common assault. 
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month’s imprisonment, without the option of a fine, but 
without hard labour, thinking that in his case a simple sen- 
tence of imprisonment would satisfy the ends of justice. 

His counsel at once gave notice of appeal to the Chief 
Justice, and I had no resource but to let him out on bail, 
though it went sorely against the grain, for having tested 
the coloured witnesses by every means suggested to me 
by a twenty-one years’ experience, I had come to the 
conclusion that they had spoken the truth, and that the 
defendant had committed wilfal and deliberate perjury. 

It is only fair to Governor Blake to say that when I 
waited on him soon after the trial, he urged upon me the 
necessity of reticence, and advised me not to speak of the 
case to anyone, and had I followed this excellent advice I 
should have avoided all the trouble that subsequently fell 
upon me. 

Unfortunately I did not do so. The case cansed con- 
siderable excitement. People would talk to me about 
it wherever I went, and the temptation to discuss it was 
irresistible. 

The blacks, of course, were delighted, and went about 
crying out that justice had come to them at last from 
England, whilst on the other hand the native whites were 
up in arms, and the naiveté or shamelessness, I really 
don’t know which to call it, of some of their remarks was 
positively startling. 

Just as I was leaving the court,a prominent white 
citizen came running up to me, saying, “ Of course Light- 
bourn got of?” ** No," said I, “he didn’t, I’ve sen- 
tenced him to a month's imprisonment, but he has appealed, 
to the Chief Justice and is out on bail.” “ Will the appeal 
be to a jury?” he asked. I replied in the negative. 
* What a pity," said he, “if it had been to a jury we 
could have made it all right." I had been previously 
told, on pretty good authority, that juries were habitually 
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packed in the colony, but the coolness of this confession 
fairly took away my breath. 

Another individual informed me that “coloured woman 
were only women in a limited sense ;" and another said, 
“ The Lightbonrn case touches us all! Why, I have twice 
kicked a coloured girl from the top of the house to the 
bottom myself ! ? 

Neither had the white Conch ladies any sympathy for 
their coloured sisters! One lady uttered the following 
exquisitely feminine sentiment : ** Often when I hear the 
impertinence of these coloured girls, I long to be a man 
that I might strike one of them!” Another said, “ How 
could you have sentenced him to imprisonment? I you 
wanted to express disapproval of his conduct, you might 
have fined him 201. Nobody would have minded that, and 
all the town would have subscribed to pay it!” A third 
lady rebuked me thus, “ You have put us all in a most 
painful position. Only the other day my poor uncle beat 
their maidservant after giving her several warnings, In 
consequence of your action in the Lightbourn case he has 
had to pay her 8l. for fear he should be bronght before you 
and sent to prison!” 

On the other hand, an Englishman said to me, “ This is 
the first case of level justice I have seen in all the years I 
have been here.” 

The common cry among the native whites was that the 
coloured servants were almost intolerable as it was, and 
that if a master was liable to be sent to prison for strik- 
ing a coloured female servant, things would come to a 
deadlock altogether! One white native said to me, “ After 
all, they are more like the lower animals!” 

Yet at the same time I heard every day—for I took 
some trouble to inquire into the matter—of cases where 
servants had remained in the same families ten, twenty, 
thirty, and even forty years. 
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My own conviction is that the Bahamian coloured 
people usually make good and faithful servants, but that 
everything depends upon the way in which they are 
treated, and as a rule all native English and Americans 
speak well of them. 

Now it so happened that James Lightbourn belonged to 
the Wesleyan Methodists, the wealthiest, the best orga- 
nized, and perhaps, on the whole, the most influential 
religious body in the Bahama Islands. 

I first became aware of this fact in my back office after 
the case was over, when, in answer to my inquiry, “who 
the person in the clerical dress was who went bail for 
him ?" somebody in the room informed me that he was 
a Methodist minister named Sumner, and that Lightbourn 
himself was a member of the Methodist Church. 

It is undeniable that in talking over the case I did say 
on more than one occasion—probably more often than I 
myself was aware of—' that I would not believe a Metho- 
dist on his oath." 

Of this speech I have never attempted the slightest 
defence; it was, however, uttered solely in private life, and 
I was provoked into it by being told that Lightbourn had 
said “ he hoped God would strike him dead,” and “ he hoped 
God would serve him as He did Ananias and Sapphira,” 
and other similar formule, “ if ever he laid a finger on the 

irl.” 

The speech was to the last degree improper, especially 
considering the position which I occupied in the colony. 
It was, however, a mere careless utterance, made in the 
heat of argument—for the whites were for ever forcing the 
subject of the Lightbourn case upon me—and I never for a 
moment thought of the full effect of what I was saying. 

Of course I ought to have done so, but it must be re- 
membered in my favour that I had lived all my life in 
London and did not fully realize the difference between 
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the metropolis of the world and a small city of some 12,000 
inhabitants, where everything one says and does is can- 
vassed from one end to the other. 

I emphatically deny that I ever used the words except 
in the course of private conversations, or that I was ever 
thinking of any other class of oath except such expres- 
sions as ** So help me God," &c., used out of court. 

But, indeed, nobody in the Bahamas imagines that I ever 
meant I would not believe a Methodist witness on his oath, 
and the whites have over and over again admitted to me, 
that the whole of the subsequent proceedings were orga- 
nized to get rid of me because I had sent a white man to 
prison for striking a black girl. Unfortunately my in- 
judicious speech supplied them with a handle that they 
were not slow to make use of. 

In the language of the Herald reporter who did me 
the honour to interview me in New York, “ the music soon 
degan” (see New York Herald, July 7th, 1887). 

Before leaving England the Colonial Office had pro- 
mised to make every effort in their power to obtain from 
the Bahamian House of Assembly a vote for my travel- 
ling expenses from England to the colony, and a motion 
to this effect was shortly coming before that body, so the 
Methodist organ, the Nassau Times, indulged its readers 
every week with a few lines about me. Sometimes they 
appeared in the form of an article, sometimes in that of 
an anonymous letter, but in whatever form they appeared 
they were always scurrilous and always written with the 
object of urging the House not to pass my grant. 

Except for the pleasure they derived from annoying 
me, they might as well have saved themselves all trouble 
in the matter, for the Lightbourn case had quite settled 
that business already, and so sure was I of this that going 
down to court on the morning of the trial I said to a 
friend who is now in England, “TI hope to goodness I 
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shall be able to acquit the fellow, for if I don't it will cost 
me 50L" 

Considering that this 507. was of the last importance 
to me,—for I had lost all my private means before ever 
I accepted my Bahamian post—it is certainly funny that 
the native whites allassumed I had prejudged Lightbourn's 
case for the mere pleasure of humbling their pride. 

One chance alone remained to me of getting my money, 
and that was if the Governor would make the question of 
my grant a Government measure, in which case every 
offieial in the House would have to vote for it. "This 
assistance I felt I was fairly entitled to, for when I was 
engaged the Colonial Office had distinctly said to me, 
* We cannot guarantee your passage money, for it de- 
pends on the Bahamian House of Assembly, but we will 
do all we can to obtain it for you." 

Shortly after the Lightbourn case I called on the Gover- 
nor and pointed this out to him, He, however, declined 
to assist me. As the Chief Justice had not at that time 
overruled my decision, neither had the Methodist attack 
commenced, there could be no reason for this refusal 
except that Governor Blake was frightened at the result 
of a line of conduct he had himself endorsed. From that 
moment I made up my mind he intended to leave me to 
fight my battle alone. 

I need hardly say the House refused to pass my grant, 
though I have little doubt that had it come before them 
a week before the Lightbourn case, it would have passed 
without difficulty, and I find by my diary that the follow- 
ing words were said to me a few days only before I left 
the colony by the chief collector of customs and harbour- 
master, one of the principal men in Nassau :— 

* My dear Mr. Powles, do you remember the day you 
were standing by the Custom House and I said to you, 
‘Don’t try to strike out a new line, Walk in the old 
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paths' At that time you were surrounded by friends, 
and if your claim had been 1001. instead of 501. you would 
have got it. You wouldn't do this, and look now where 
you are.” 

Early in April a petition was sent in to Governor Blake 
demanding my removal on the ground that I was unfit to 
try any case in which a Methodist was either a party or 
a witness, The petition was signed by three white 
Methodist ministers and thirty-four office-bearers of the . 
Methodist Church. Of these twelve were related to 
Lightbourn by blood or marriage, ten more were deeply 
committed to the truck system, which I had condemned 
from the bench, and on every other occasion, public or 
private, that presented itself. Another, the superinten- 
dent minister, the Rev. Francis Moon, had attacked the 
Roman Catholic religion to which I belong, in a letter in 
the Nassau Times, wherein he stated in so many words 
that no Roman Catholic was fit to hold any office, as he 
could not be a loyal subject of the Queen; whilst three 
or four more were in a dependent position and could not 
disobey their masters. Thus in reality the petition was 
not signed by above half a dozen persons who were both 
unbiassed and independent. I pointed this out in my 
official explanation to the Governor, who informed the 
Methodists that he had expressed to me his strong dis- 
approbation of the expression I had made use of, but that 
he could not see that mere words spoken in private life, 
and unaccompanied by acts, justified the holding of an 
inquiry into the conduct of a public officer. 

Things were in this condition when I left Nassau for 
my second circuit. Everybody supposed the matter was 
at an end, and when, a few days afterwards, a deputation 
waited upon the Governor with a largely signed petition, 
asking him to retain my services within the colony, as I 
was an „ upright, fearless, and independent magistrate, 
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from whom all classes of her Majesty’s subjects might ex- 
pect justice,” Governor Blake told them positively that 
my position was in no sort of danger.“ 

On May 3rd Lightbourn’s appeal came on for hearing 
before the Chief Justice, who reversed my decision on my 
own notes of the evidence taken before me. By the 
statute law of the colony he had the right of re-hearing 
the case, and calling all the witnesses before him, but he 
declined to do so, and contented himself with the general 
observation that “he should not think of believing the 
evidence of any number of black witnesses against that 
of a respectable man like Mr. Lightbourn.” It never 
seemed to occur to him that the“ respectable man” was 
accused of an assault, whereas three out of the four 
coloured witnesses were not only disinterested but had 
no previous acquaintance with the girl, who had but 
recently come from the island of Inagua, 300 miles off. 
He even went the length of accusing one of the witnesses 
of perjury, a woman with fourteen years’ good character. 
The whole proceeding was manifestly unfair, for he had 
refused the opportunity offered him of seeing and hear- 
ing the witnesses as I had done, and observing their 
demeanour, and was therefore not in the same position to 
judge of the truth or falsehood of their evidence. 

This decision took everybody by surprise, for although 
all the white natives were pretty confident that the 
penalty I had inflicted would be mitigated, even the most 
sanguine of them had not ventured to hope that Light- 
bourn would be entirely acquitted. Indeed, in all their 
conversations with me they, had always assumed, as a 
matter of course, that Lightbourn had assaulted the girl, 
though slightly. 

2 This petition was signed by several coloured Wesleyans. 
Governor Blake was good enough to tell me this “only made the 
matter worse," 
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Communication between Nassau and the out-islands is 
so infrequent and uncertain that it was only at Long 
Island, on May 27th, that I heard the full particulars of 
the judgment of the Chief Justice. As to what the 
Methodists had been doing in my absence, I knew 
nothing until my return to Nassau on June 2nd. 

Although I have done my best to confine this very 
personal narrative within the narrowest limits, I feel it is 
already far too long. I will therefore roll several inter- 
views into one, for the sake of brevity, and give the 
substance of what subsequently passed between Governor 
Blake and myself in as few words as possible. 

During my absence the Methodists had been pouring 
in petitions and letters upon the Governor's devoted head. 
There was nothing new about them, except that the 
charges were now particular instead of general, and 
whereas the first petition had been signed by thirty- 
seven persons, the subsequent ones were signed by the 
three ministers only, viz. :—Francis Moon, who objected 
to the employment of Roman Catholics, Elijah H. Sumner, 
the brother-in-law of the man I had sentenced to im- 
prisonment, and Frederick C. Wright, who had married 
his cousin. There was absolutely not one tittle of evi- 
dence to show that any other of the original thirty-seven 
petitioners was cognizant of or party to any of the sub- 
sequent proceedings. 

To my astonishment, however, Governor Blake said: 
“The Methodists have now brought categorical charges 
against you ; there must be an investigation before the 
Executive Council.” An investigation before the Execu- 
tive Council meant suspension, for the majority consisted 
either of Methodists or of persons so completely under 
their thumb that they could not give an independent 
vote. 

I pointed out to him that it was monstrous to order an 
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investigation on a public officer for mere spoken words, 
when it was well known that the attack upon him was 
not boná fide, but was prompted by spite, because he had 
sent a white man to prison for striking a black girl, and 
moreover that against a petition signed by thirty-seven 
persons, asking for my removal, he had had a 
petition signed by hundreds asking that I might 
be retained. He replied that only made the matter 
worse, for I had “started the race question, and there- 
fore my usefulness in the colony was at an end.” 

He also told me “ I must be made a political martyr of,” 
and advised me, as I was a Catholic, “ to go home and try 
for an Trish Magistracy.” 

Although I knew that for some time previous he had 
been trying to find a modus vivendi with the native whites, 
I did not think he would have sacrificed me so completely. 

I then told him if the Executive Council suspended me 
I should appeal to the Colonial Office. “ Yes,” said he, 
“but suppose you win everything, your pay will be stopped 
in the meantime, and from what you tell me of your circum- 
stances I don’t see what you are to do.” * 

This certainly wasa practical difficulty. I had scarcely 
any private income left, and what I had was not available 
for a long time; I had just paid my circuit expenses, leav- 
ing myself with very little in hand. I was not so visionary 
as to imagine I could do myself any good without going 
home; I had not a friend in Nassau who was in a position 
to lend me 501., and in the then state of the mails I could 
not have written home and received an answer, with every- 
thing in my favour, before the middle of August, whilst 
the slightest hitch might have thrown me over for three or 
four months. 

3 The only power the Executive Council had over me was to 
suspend from all my functions and stop my pay. Pay stops as 
a matter of course on suspension. 
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It will be difficult for anyone who has always lived in 
lands where there are telegraphs to understand the 
position of a man placed as I was, in a country without 
telegraphic communication, and with only a monthly mail, 
as is the case in the Bahamas in summer time. 

The Governor saw I was ina cleft stick, and having 
made up his mind to a “ peace at any price? policy, pro- 
posed the following way out of the difficulty. If I applied 
for three months’ sick leave,‘ and signed a resignation, to 
take effect on the 30th of September following, he would 
get me three months' half pay, which, added to the pay I 
was to receive for the current month, would. put me 
sufficiently in funds to enable me to get home, where he 
said I could try for another appointment ! 

I made a strong appeal to him to refuse the investiga- 
tion, and recapitulated all my arguments as to the im- 
propriety of allowing a magistrate to be dismissed for 
mere spoken words, never acted upon, at the instance of 
a small body of the friends of a man he had felt it his 
duty to send to prison, and I reminded him of how he 
himself had approved of the course that had ultimately 
led to all the trouble All my efforts were, however, 
useless, he kept on repeating that I had “started the 
colour question,” “must be made a political martyr of,” 
* that he had no alternative,” &c., &c. 

I disliked the idea of resigning, especially as he in- 
sisted that my resignation should be formal and precise, 
but I could see no other way out of the difficulty. Still, if 
I had known at that time that my resignation would be 
a final bar to any inquiry into my case, nothing on earth 
would have induced me to sign it. Many of my friends 
seem to think I ought to have known this by intuitive 
perception! I confess I utterly fail to see why, since 
this was my first experience of official life. Even if a 


* I was seriously unwell at the time. 
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suspicion of the kind had crossed my mind, the Governor 
would have put me completely off the scent, for whilst 
he was talking to me, he laid his hand on a bundle of 
papers, saying, “ You see I am sending all the official 
documents home, so that you will have them there if you 
desire to do anything at the Colonial Office." 

Finding it impossible to alter the Governor’s deter- 
mination, I accepted his terms, but at the same time 
filed a petition to Lord Knutsford (then Sir Henry Hol- 
land), recapitulating all the circumstances of the Light- 
bourn case, my injudicious speech about the Methodists, 
the circumstances that caused me to resign, and praying 
for an investigation into the whole case. 

As soon as they found I was going there was great 
excitement among the coloured people, and on the day 
of Jubilee two addresses, expressing confidence and 
affection, were presented to me, representing the bulk 
of the coloured population of New Providence. The day 
we left I received a perfect ovation. 

I received also many marks of sympathy from the 
whites, including several persons who had objected most 
strongly to my decision in the Lightbourn case, but who 
strongly resented the idea of my being turned out for 
merely trying to do what I thought right. 

Not that any one either approved or palliated the 
speech I made about the Methodists, which I neither 
approve nor palliate myself, but because every one knew 
it was not for that speech, but for administering even- 
handed justice between black and white that I was 
being run out of the country. , 

And if a judge or magistrate is liable to be run out 
of a country at the instance of a small section of the 
community for words, however foolish, uttered in private 
conversation, and never acted on, what is to become of 
the independence of the bench ? 

That this small section of the community happens to 
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be the wealthiest and most influential only makes the 
matter worse. 

On my arrival in England I was told at the Colonial 
Office that my resignation was an absolute bar to any 
inquiry, and that the matter could not be gone into. I 
at once pointed out that as my resignation did not take 
effect till September 30th, and it was then only the be- 
ginning of August, I was still Circuit Justice of the 
Bahamas, and I requested permission to withdraw it that 
the matter might be fully gone into. This permission 
was, however, refused. 

Shortly afterwards the following petition in my favour, 
signed by 519 persons, was sent in. The number does 
not, perhaps, appear large, but any one acquainted with 
the Bahamas will look upon it as very large indeed. 
Moreover, I am informed by my friend Mr. James C. 
Smith, that many of the signatures have been obtained 
in spite of boycotting and other acts of oppression by a 
powerful section of the white population. 


To tae Rrour HoxovgAPLE Her Magsesty’s PRINCIPAL 
Secretary or STATE FOR THE COLONIES. 


“The Petition of the undersigned British subjects, 
inhabitants of the Island of New Providence, humbly 
showeth : 

* (1) That your petitioners are informed and verily 
believe that his Worship, Louis Diston Powles, Esq., one 
of the Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrates; now absent 
on sick leave, does not intend to return to the colony. 

* (2) That his Worship has, during his tenure of office, 
so fearlessly and impartially discharged his magisterial 
duties that his memory is affectionately cherished bya large 
majority of the inhabitants not only of New Providence, 
but also of the outlying islands of the Bahamian Group. 
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* (3) That your petitioners believe that his Worship 
has left this colony chiefly in consequence of a persecu- 
tion organized against him by persons who do not wish 
to see justice equally administered towards all classes of 
the community, irrespective of race or social position. 

* (4) That the vast majority of the inhabitants of the 
Babama Islands are coloured people, and neither of the 
two judges, nor of the two Stipendiary and Circuit 
Magistrates, are coloured men. 

* Wherefore your petitioners humbly pray : 

* (1) That her Majesty's Principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies will use all means consistent 
with his exalted station to induce his Worship, Louis 
Diston Powles, Esq., to return to this colony, either 
to take up his present or some higher post should a 
vacancy occur. 

** (2) That in the event of a vacancy occurring in 
the office of Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrate, her 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the 
Colonies will cause that vacancy to be filled (a) by a 
member of the English, Scotch, or Irish Bar, or 
(b) by a properly qualified coloured magistrate." 


Since that I have applied to the Colonial Office for re- 
employment on various occasions. Whether I shall be 
ultimately successful or not is a question time alone can 
answer, 

L. D. POWLES. 
2, Tanfield Court, Temple, 
Murch 12th, 1888. 
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several hundred Illustrations. Third Edition, Edition, royal 8vo, £1 5s. 

Barrow Uu. E. Mountain Ascents in Cumberland and Westmore- 


land. 
Bassett (A 3, Legends and Superstitions of the Sea and of 


THE BAYARD SERIES, 
Edited by the late J. HAIN FRISWELL. 
Comprising Pleasure Books of Literature produced in the Choicest Style. 
* We can hardly imagine better books for boys to read or for men to poader 
EM M Volume, complete in itself, flexible cloth extra, gilt edges, 


n as, 6d. 
Headbands and 
The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. | Abdallah. By Edouard Laboullaye. 
TE oinville’s St. Louis of France. Napoleon, Table-Talk and Opinions. 
he Essays of Abraham Cowley. Words of Wellington, 
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Bayard Series (continued) :— 
ohnson's Rasselas. With Notes. | The andthe Commons. Cava- 
The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, | Vathek. By William Beckford 
iam ford. 
yz Essays in Homi: By Ballantyne. 
Coleridge's Christabel, Ke. With = Uncle Toby; his Story and 
Preface i is Friends, a Ree os 
T Chesterfield’s Letters, Sen- | Reflections of 
ences, and Maxims, With Essay | Socrates: Memoirs for English 
by Sainte-Beuve Readers from v» he s Memo- 
y vig end Affections, By IM By Ed 
Prince Albert's Golden Precepts: 
ra cade Polaco RI or the Case separately, price ys. 6d. 
Beecher (Henry Ward) rite dd and Diary. By his Son 
and Son-in-law, Illustrated, ange ivo. [ ing. 
Behnke and Browne, Child's Voice, Small 8vo, 35. 64. 
EET Female Costume T" of various Centuries. 12 


Bier "on 2 H.) Tie Clergyman in his Home. 

l vo, Is 

——— Evangelical Churchmanship and Evangelical Eclecticism. 
8vo, 15. 

——— From Year to Year: Original Poetical Pieces. Small 
post Svo, 37. 64. ; roan, 6s. and 5s.; calf or morocco, 10s, 64. 

Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common Prayer. 

May be had in rng lig MAI from — to 317. 64. Price 


List and whe Mute forwarded on 
ters Home-Call ; or, rief Me Memorials of Alice 
aci rien 20th Thousand. 32mo, cloth gilt, 17. 
—— The Masters Will. A Funeral Sermon preached on 
the Death of Mrs. S. Gurney Buxton. Sewn, 67. ; cloth gilt, 15. 
The Reef, and other Parables. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 
—— The Shadow of 18 N A Selection of Religious 


Poetry. 18mo, cloth extra, 

"Fhe Shadowed Home and the Light Beyond. New 
Edition, crown 8v», cloth extra, 55. 

E Sa Lal SOM N (illustrated). Crown a 


Della Bid and Cellini 2s. Ód. | Gains! and Constable. 
Albrecht Diirer, d F. Heath. |Ghiberti Donatello. 21. 6d. 


ascites. | Hans Holbein, 9y Joscph ona 
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Biographies of the Great Artists (continued) :— 

Hogarth, by Austin Dobson. Rembrandt, "a W. Mollett. 

Landseer, by F. G. Stevens. RE by 

Lawrence and ge ode! Lord | Ru by C. W. Kett. 
Ronald Gower. 2s. 


Tintoretto, by W. R. Osler. 
Leonardo da Vinci. Titian, by R. F. Heath. 
Little Masters of Germany, by W. | Turner, by Cosmo Monkhouse. 
B. Scott. Vandyck and Hals by P. R. 
Mantegna and Francia. 


H 

Meissonier, by J. W. Mollett, 27. 64. Velasquez, E. . 

Mich uonarotti,by Clément. | Vernet and by J. Rees. 

Murillo, by Ellen E. Minor. 2s. 67. Wie by J. W. Molleti. 2s. 64. 
by J. B. Atkinso by J. 


n. W. Mollett. 
Raphael, by N. D'Anvers. 
Bird (F. J.) “American Practical Dyers Companion. 8vo, 425. 
pid het ri Z.) Chess Practice. 8vo, as. 6d. 
"dr d Horse Racing in France: a History. 145. 
Jack ( Wm.) Novels, See Low's Standard Library." 
Blackburn LONE ) Hints on Catalogue Titles and Index 
— Teal ion ee and Abbreviations, chiefly from 


Catalogues. Royal 8vo, 

Blackburn (Henry) Breton Folk. With 171 Illust. by . e, 
CALDECOTT. Imperial Svo, gilt edges, 217.; plainer binding, 107. 6x. 

pratt ith 100 Illustrations 20 GUSTAVE DORÉ, 

to 1881. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. See also CALDECOTT. 

Blackmore( (R. D.) Lorna Doone. dition deluxe. Crown 4to, 
very numerous Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 315. 64.; ment, 
uncut, top gilt, 357. ; new issue, plainer, 215. j small post vo, 6s, 

——- Novels. Sce “ Low's Standard Library." 

— Springhaven. A Tale of the Great War. 3 vols., 
crown Svo, 315. 64. 

With 124 Illustrations by PARSONS and BARNARD, square $vo, 125. 

Blaikie (William) How to get Strong and how to Stay so. 
Rational, Physical, Gymnastic, &c., Exercises. Illust., sm. post 8vo, 

—— Sound Bodies for our Boys and Girls, 16mo, as. m 

— British Colonies. - 15.; Africa, 15. ; America, 

Australasia, 17. One vol., 57 

Bookbuyer Jor Christmas, 1886 ' gto, sewed, 64. 

Bosanquet . C.) Blossoms from the King's Garden : Sermons 
for Chil . 2nd Edition, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Jehoshaphat ; or, Sunlight and Clouds. xs. 

Boulton (Majo: North- West Rebellion in Canada. gs. 

Boussenard (L.) Crusoes of Guiana. Illustrated. 53. 
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Boussenard (L.) Gold-seekers, a Seguel. Illustrated. 16mo, 5s. 

Bowker (R. K.) Copyright : its Law and its Literature. 155. 

Boyesen (I.) Story of Norway. 75. 6d. 

Boy's Froissart. King Arthur, Mabinogion, Percy. See LANIER. 

Bradshaw (J.) New Zealand as it is. 8vo, 125. 64. 

Brassey (Lady) Tahiti. With 31 Autotype Illustrations after 
Photos, by Colonel STUART-WORTLEY. Fcap. 4to, 217. 

Bright ( John) Public Letters. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Brisse (Baron) Ménus (366). A ménu, in French and English, 
al yir Day in the Year. Translated by Mrs, MATTHEW CLARKE. 

Edition. Crown $vo, 57 

British Fisheries TOM "Small 8vo, 25. 64. 

Britons in Brittany. By G. H. F. 25. 64. 

Brittany. See BLACKBURN. 

Brown, Life and Letters of John Brown, Liberator of Kansas, 
and Martyr of Virginia, By F. B. SANBORN, Illustrated. 8vo, 125.67. 

Browne (G. Lennox) Voice Useand Stimulants. Sm. $8vo, 35. 64. 

reed Behnke — . Song, v Speech, Illus- 

Edition, medium ; Popular Edition, 57. 

Junt mt CV. A and Gay (s "H ). History of the United States. 
4 vols., ro, Illustrated, 60». 

Bryce (Rev. Professor) Manitoba, Illus. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Short History of the Canadian People. 73. 6d. 

— (Capt.) On Horseback v (ba a Asia Minor. 2 vols., 

vo, 387. a Pa Edition, 1 vol., crown Svo, tos, 64. 
Burnaby (À — LE pr in Winter ; or, Mountaineering 
ealh. By Mrs. FRED BURN AV. With Portrait of 

the T Ma Taraz other Illustrations. Handsome cloth, 147. 

Burnley (James) History of Wool and Woolcombing. Illus 


trated, Svo. 

Burton (Sir R. F.) Earl; 1 and Private Life. Edited 
by F. HITCHMAN. 2 

Butler (Sir W. F.) Campaign of the the Cataracts. Illustrated by 
Lady BUTLER. Svo, 1 

Invasion of England, told twenty years after, by an 

Old Soldier. Crown Svo, 27. 6d. 

Red Cloud, or, the Solitary Sioux. Imperial 16mo, 
numerous illustrations, gilt edges, 5. 

—— The Great ae fe Account of the Red River 
Expedition 274 P crown Svo, cloth extra, 75. 6d, 

Phe Wild North Land ; the Stor Story of a Winter Journey 
with Dogs across Northern North America. 8vo, 187. Cr. 8vo, 75. Gl. 
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C420cAN Lady A.)  Jilustrated Games of Patience, 
Twenty-four Diagrams in Colours, with Text. Fcap. 4to, 125. 64. 

New Games of Patience, Coloured Diagrams, 4to, 125.64. 

Caldecott (Randolph) Memoir. By HENRY BLACKBURN. With 
170 Examples of the Artist's Work. 145.; large paper, 213. 

California. See NORDHOFF. 

Callan (H., M.A.) Wanderings on Wheel and on Foot through 
Euro; Crown 8vo, boards, 17. 64. 

Cam, 7 (Lady Colin) Book of the Running Brook: and of 
Still Waters. 57. 

Canadian People: Short History. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Cape of Good HM Civil Service List and Calendar, 1887. 
Crown $vo, d^ 5 

Carleton (Will) Farm Ballads, Farm Festivals, and Farm 

is. 1 vol, small Svo, 35. 64. 

City Ballads. With Illustrations. 125. 64. 

See also “ Rose Library.” 

Carnegie (A.) American Four-in-Hand in Britain. Small 
4to, Illustrated, 10r. 6¢. Popular Edition, 1s. 

Round the World. 8vo, 105. 6d. 

Triumphant Democracy. — 6s. ; also 1s. 6d. and rs. 

Chairman's Handbook. By ®.¥F.D.Pavcrave. sth Edit., 2s. 

Changed Cross, &c. Religious Poems. 16mo, 25. 62. ; calf, 65. 

Charities of London. See Low's. 

Chattock (R. S.) Practical Notes on Etching. 8vo, 105. 6d. 

Chess. See Bird (H. E.). ; 

Children's Praises. 7 Jor Sunday-Schools and Services. 
ag by Louisa H. II. Tristram. 44. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. 2s. Gd. each. Illustrated by 
C. W. Cork, R. A., T. Creswick, R.A., E. Duncan, BIRKET 
Foster, J. C. Horsey, A. R. A., G. Hicks, R. REDGRAVE, R. A., 
C. STONEHOUSE, F. TAYLER, G. Tuomas, H. J. TOWNSHEND, 
E. H. WEHNERT, Harrison WEIR, &c. 


Bloomſield's Farmer's Boy. Milton's L' Allegro. 


Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. Poetry of Nature. Harrison Weir, 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. xad (Sam.) Pleasures of Memory. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Vil Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 


Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. Tennyson's May Queen. 

Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. Eli han Poets. 

Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 
Such works are a glorious beatification for a poet."— At. 


Christ in Song. By Puilir Scuarr. New Ed., gilt edges, 6s. 
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Chromo-Lithography. See AUDSLEY. 
Cubes res (E) Pen and Pencil in Asia Minor. Illustrated 
ater-colour Sketches. Svo, 217. 

Collingwood (Harry) Under the Meteor Flag. The Log of a 
Midshipman. Illustrated, small post Svo, It, 67.; plainer, §s. 
nee MH of the “ Aurora.” Illustrated, small post 

iner, 
Cook (Dutton) Book of the Play. New Edition. 1 vol, gs. 6d. 
On the Stage: Studies. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 245. 
838 (Jos., MP.) Life and Speeches. '8vo, 145. 
() Poetical Works: A Concordance. By Joun 
tees Royal 8vo, . 
Cossens (I) American Yachts. 27 Plates, 22 x 28 inches. 
Proofs, £21 ; Artist’s Proofs, £5 105. 
Crew w (Benjamin J) Practical Treatise on Petroleum. Illus- 


vo, 287. 
Crouch . (A. "P) On a Surf-bound Coast. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 
Crown Prince of Germany: a Diary. 75. 6d. 
Cumberland nw Queen's RA Jrom Ocean to Ocean. 
Collot lustrations. Svo, 
Cundall ( Joseph) Annals oft Ty Life and Work S acuit 
With a List of Earl uy Editions. 3s. 64. ; large pape 
Cushing (.) Initials and Pseudony. wA a Dy of Literary 
Disguises, Large Svo, top edge ds 
Custer (E. B.) Boots and Sadd es. Lifts in Dakota with Generar 
Custer. Crown Svo, Ss. 64. 
Cutdiffe (A. C.) Trout Fishing i in Rapid Streams, Cr. Svo, 35. Gd. 


PAzY (Mrs. D.) Digging, a tip and Pioneering in 

Northern South Australia. 

D Anvers (M) Elementary History P Art. Cr. 8vo, tos. 6d. 

——— Elementary History of Music. Crown 8vo, 2s. 64. 

Handbooks ve Elementary Art—Architecture; Sculp 

; Old Masters ; UT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. each. 

Davis | (Clement) Labin Whist, 45. 

Davis (C. T.) Manufacture of Bricks, Tiles, Terra-Cotta, &c. 
Illustrated. Svo, 255 

——— Manufacture p PE With many Illustrations. 525.64. 

Manufacture of Paper. 283s. 

Davis (George B., U.S.A.) Outline of International Law. 105.64. 
Dawidowsky. Glue, Gelatine, [singlass, Cements, c. 8vo, 125. bd. 
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Day UK x Life (4) ; ; OF, dinis Do pet n at Eton. 
Eton Boy. 16mo, cloth extra, 2s. 64. 
bor. Collacon : an 8 "s Prose Quotations, Im- 
perial 8vo, cloth, 315. 64. 

. Vols. i to XIV. New Series, folio, 7s. 6d. each. 

De Leon (Edwin) Under the Stars and under the Crescent. 
2 vols., crown $vo, 215. 

Diruf (Oscar) Kissingen Baths and Mineral Springs. Crown 
8vo, $1.5 sewed, 37. 

Dogs in Disease. By ASHMONT. Crown 8vo, 75. 64. 

Donnelly (Ignatius) Atlantis; or, the Antediluvian World. 
7th Edition, crown Svo, 12s. 6d. 

Ragnarok: The Age Y Fire and Gravel. Illustrated, 


crown Svo, 12s. 6d, 


News. 

Dunn ( 55 R.) Massacres of the phat Indian Wars of 
the Far West. 215. 

Dupre (Giovanni). By H. S. Frieze. With Dialogues on Art 
by AUGUSTO Conti, 7s. 6d. 


EPC TIONAL List and Directory for 1887-88. 55. 


Educational Works published in Great Britain. A Classi- 
fied Catalogue. Third Edition, 8vo, cloth extra, 6r, 

Egypt. See Foreign Countries." 

Eight Months on the Argentine Gran Chaco. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Electricity. See GORDON. 

Elliott (H. W.) An Arctic Province : Alaska and the Seal 
Islands. Illustrated from Drawings; also with Maps. 16s. 

Emerson (Dr. P. H.) Pictures of East Anglian Tie 

and Goodall. Life and Landscape "i the Norfolk 


Broads. Plates 12 x S8 inches, 126+. I. rd 
English Rie mat of of Books. Vol TI I 72—188o. Royal 
Svo “ Index.” 


English ‘Etchings, ti Periodical published Quarterly. 35. 64d. 
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English Philosophers. Edited by E. B. Ivan MULLER, M.A. 
A series intended to give a concise view of the works and lives of English 
8 Crown 8vo UE RUNS Eds 64, each. 


rancis Bacon, Po aes: lc d ss Helen Taylor. 
Hamilton by W. H. S. M raid Hutcheson. 
Hartley and James Mill. Adam | Smith, by J. A. Farrer, 
* Not yet published, 


Esmarch (F.) Handbook of Surgery 647 new Illust. 8vo, 215. 

Etching. See CHATTOCK, and ENGLISH ETCHINGS. 

Etchings (Modern) of Celebrated Paintings. Ato, 315. 6d. 

Evelyn. Life of Mrs. Godolphin. By WILIA Harcourt 
of Nuncham, Extra binding, gilt top, 7s. 64. 


FPARINI (G. A.) Through the Kalahari Desert. 8vo, 215. 


Farm Ballads, Festivals, and Legends. See “ Rose Library.” 

Faweett (Edgar) A Gentleman of Leisure. 15. 

Federight. Seven Ages of Man, Lithographs from Drawings. 255. 

Feilden (H. St. C.) Some Public Schools, their Cost and 
Scholarships. Crown Svo, 27. 6d. 

Fenn (G. Manville) of fo the Wilds: Pos: Story for Boys. 
Profusely Illustrated. Crown Svo, 7+. 64, ; also 5s. 

The Silver Cañon: a Tale of the Western Plains. 
Illustrated, small post Svo, gilt, 67.; plainer, 5s. 

Fennell (Greville) Book of the Roach. New Edition, 12mo, 25. 

Ferns. See HEATH. 

Field (I. M.) Greek Islands and Turkey after the Nur. 83s. 6d. 

Field (Mrs. Horace) Anchorage. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 125. 

pun AL J. 2:) Yesterdays with Authors. New Ed., 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ps oo s vro) Book Fancier: Romance of Book Col- 

n rown $vo, $7. ; large paper, 127. 6d. 

Fleming (Sandford) England and Canada: a Tour. Cr. Svo. 65. 

Florence. See YRIARTE. 

Folkard (R., Jun.) Plant Lore, Legends, and Lyrics, Svo, «6s. 

Forbes (H. O.) Naturalists Wanderings in the Eastern Archi» 

pelago. Illustrated, Svo, 217. 
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Foreign Countries and British Colonies. Cr. 8vo, 35. 6d. each. 
Australia, yD. F. Vesey Fit New Zealand. 


Austria, [4 1 F. has Persia, by Sir F. Goldsmid. 
Canada, Peru, by Clements R. Markham. 
Denmark and ecl T Russia, by W. R. Morfill, M.A. 
Egypt, by Lane Poole XA Spain, by Rev. Wentworth Webster. 
France, by Sue M. M. More ag Sweden and mg i 7, by Woods, 
Germany, bi Baring-Gould. “Switzerland, by W. e, M.A, 
Greece, Sergeant, B.A *Turkey-in-Asia, by J . e 
„Holland, L. Poole. West Indies, by C. H. 
Japan, by S. Mossman. F. R. 


* Not ready yet. 
Fortnight in Heaven: an Unconventional Romance. 35. 6d. 
Fortunes made in Business. Vols. I., IL, III. 16s. each. 
Frampton (Mary) Journal, Letters, and Anecdotes. 8vo, 145. 
TE Jeanne). Small post 8vo, uniform in cloth, gilt 
:— 


— Choice. ze Vermont Vale. gs. 
ier Se Minnie's — 45. 
Johns W A à Story of Life in | Little Mercy. 
Beatrice Melton's Discipline. 4s. 

wae Y3 tri he Light of Some | No Longer a xv M. 

One's Home. ¥. Golden Gifts, 
Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4s. | Two Sides to — * Question. 47. 
pat bes Light. 4s. Master of Ralston. 4s. 

's Ranche ; or, My Holiday in the Rockies. A Contri- 
REL What we are to Do with our Boys. 5. 
French (Frank) Home Fairies and Heart Flowers. With Poems 

by MARGARET E. SANGSTER, and floral embellishments. 4to, 247 
French. See JULIEN. - 
Fresh Woods and Pastures New. By the Author of “An 
Anglers Days.“ 17. G.; large paper, 57. 
Froissart. See LANIER. 
Fuller (Edward) Fellow Travellers. 35. Gd. 


(GAZZO WAY (W. B.) Chalk and Flint Formation. 25. 6d. 


Gane (D. N.) New South Wales and Victoria in 1885. 55. 
Geary (Grattan) Burma after the Conquest. 7s. 6d. 
Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols. in 1, small 4to, 63. 
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THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 


Price 6s, each; or in calf extra, price 10s. 62. ; Smaller Edition, cloth 
extra, 2s, G., except where price is named. 
The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Character. 
About in the World. ys by Author of “ The Gentle Life.” 
Like unto Christ. A New Translation of Thomas à Kempis’ 
“De Imitatione Christi.“ 
Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 


book. 6s. 
Say by Montaigne. Edited by the Author of * The Gentle 
ec. 


The Gentle Life. 2nd Series. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected, 

Half-Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. HAIN FRISWELL. 

Essays on English Writers, for Students in English Literature. 

Other People’s Windows. By J. HAIN FRISWELL. 65. 

A Man's Thoughts. By J. HAIN FRISWELL. 

The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, By Sir Puitir SIDNEY. 
New Edition, 6s. 


Gane Eliot: a Critical Study of her Life. By G. W. COOKE. 

rown Svo, 10s, 64. 

Germany. By S. Barinc-Goutp. Crown Svo, 35. 64. 

Gibbon (C.) Yarmouth Coast. 

Gibson (W. Hamilton) Happy Hunting-Grounds : a Tribute to 
Woods and Dre Profusely illustrated by the Author. 4to, gilt 

es, 315. 6d. , 

Gisborne m New Zealand Rulers and Statesmen. With 
Portraits. Crown $vo, 7s. 64. d : 

Goldsmith. She Stoops to Conquer. Introduction by Austin 
DossoN ; the designs by E. A. Auuzv. Imperial gto, 487. 

Gordon (J. E. H., B.A. Cantab.) Four Lectures on Electric 
Induction at the Royal Institution, 1878.9. Ilust., square 16mo, 3s. 

——— Electric Lighting. Illustrated, 8vo, 185. 

Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, and 

Edition, enlarged, with coloured, full-page, &c., Illust. 2 vols., 8vo, 425. 

Electricity for Schools, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 55. 
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* hare! ules) Royal Cookery Book. Translated and adapted 
glish use by ALPHONSE w SOUEN Head Pastrycook "3 the 
Git eds New Edition, with plates in colours, Woodcuts, &c., 8vo, 
t edges, 425. 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, 105. 64. 

Grant (General, U.S.) Personal Memoirs. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, &c. 2 vols., 8vo, 287. 

Great Artists. See “ Biographies." 

Great Musicians, Edited N. 2 . HUEFFER A Series of 
Biographies, crown 12 2 kg 


Bach. Purcell. 
* Beethoven. Heydar Rossini. 
* Berlioz. * Marcello. Schubert. 
English m Com- ee oe 
rs. By BARETT.| Mozart. ichard ` 
Gillick. *Peleitim- Weber, gw 
n pre; 


Greenwood (Il.) Our Land Laws as they are. 26. 6d. 
Grimm (Hermann) Literature. 8s. Gd. 

Groves (J. Percy) Charmouth Grange: a Tale of the Seven- 
teenth Century. Illustrated, small post 8vo, gilt, 6s.; plainer, 5». 
Guizot's History of France. ‘Translated by ROBERT BLACK. 

Super-royal 8vo, very numerous Full- and other Illustrations, In 
8 vols., cloth extra, gilt, each 24s. work is re-issued in cheaper 
binding, 8 vols., at 10r. 64. each. 
Kona stick bas long bom felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
np]. history." — Times. 
Masson's School Edition. Abri 
from the Translation by Robert Bi with Chronological Index, His- 


torical and G ical Tables, &c. By Professor GUSTAVE MASSON, 
B. A. With 24 full- Portraits, and other Illustrations, 1 vol., 
$vo, 600 pp., m^ 


Guyon (Made. Life. By UrHaM. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, 65. 


Je ecce ir (F. M.) Floating cds ed. how to Dress them. 
Coloured plates. Svo, 157. ; large pa 
Hail (W. W.) How to Live Long; or, 5 1408 Health Maxims, 
wk: en Mental, and Moral. 2 oa deg ht i dr 
Hamilton (E.) Recollections of Fl hing for Salmon, Trout, 
and 3 With their Habits, Haunts, and History. Illustrated, 
der 


paper (100 numbered copies), 105, 6d. 
rimas -) Ni erica Exercises in C hemistry. e. 8vo, a5. 6d. 


ecu separately, 
Bon (Thomas). See quem STANDARD NovErs. 
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Hare (J. S. Clark) Law of Contracts. 8vo, 265. 
Harley (Z.) Southward Ho! to the State vip ae 55. 


Harpers Magasine. Published . a fully 
ts. Vols., half > L^XIV. 1880, to 

November, 1887), super: Svo, 8s. 
My s Magazine ' is so — dar bath MI E that to count 


them would be a work of time; not that it is hcl ill for the 
CTC chalcen dditions 22. 


. shillingsworth— 
160 SEV hors epi ide amen laete e 


Nonconformist, 

Christmas Number, 1886. Super- royal, 8vo, rs. 

Harpers Young People. Vols. I. Jn. profusely Illustrated 
with woodcuts and coloured plates. Royal 4to, extra binding, each 
77. 64. ; gt edges, 8r. Published Weekly, in wrapper, 14.; ual 
Subscription, post free, 6s. 64. ; por 7 are with coloured 
plate, 62. ; Annual Subscri 

Harrisons (Mary) Re d ^ud a 2 pA of Modern 

ience. Crown 8 
Ex cd a E.) Birds i in PAG: 40 Coloured Plates, with 
ext. 
Hartshorne me (Henr) Household Manual of Medicine, Surgery, 


Halton (Prank i) ) North Borneo. With zBiogaphy by JoskPH 

ew Map, and Illustrations, 187 
Hatton (Jesh) Journalistic London : with Engravings and 

jm rur Writers of the Nar Feap. gto, 125, 64. 

—— Old House at Sandwich. New Edition. 2 vols., 

crown Svo, 12s, 
Three Recruits, and the Girls they left behind them. 
Small post Svo, 67. 
M ERES ws MADE uini K. 


2 (Nathaniel) Life. By Joun R. LoweLL. Small 
Heard iler F) Russian Church and Russian Dissent. — 8vo, 


Heath (Francis George) Fern World. With Nature-printed 

Coloured Plates. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 6s. 

— — Mutiny on Board the Ship ** Leander." 
gilt edges, numerous Illustrations, 55. 

Henty » (d A. yi Winning hi his . Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 55. 

Sor Boys. IIlust., cr. 8vo, 55. 
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pe (G. A.) Jack Archer: Tale of the Crimea. Mlust., crown 
„. 


Ba (Richmond) Australiana; My Early Life. ss. 

Herrick (Robert) Poetry. Preface by Austin Dopson. With 
numerous Illustrations by E. A. ABBEY. gto, gilt edges, 425. 

Hetley (Mrs. E.) Native Flowers of New Zealand. Chromos 
from Drawings. Three Parts, to Subscribers, 63s. 

Hicks (E. S.) Our Boys: How to Enter the Merchant Service. ss. 

Yachts, Boats and Canoes. Illustrated. 8vo, ros. Gd. 

Hill (Staveley, Q.C., M.P.) From Home to Home: Two Long 
Vacations at the Foot of the Rocky Mountains. With Wood 
Engravings and Photogravures. 8vo, 21s. ; crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Hitchman. Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield. 35. 6d. 

* se La * it f^ our Saviour. 12 mounted 


. 8s, 6d. 

Living Lights : 3 Animals and Vegetables. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 87 

Holmes E. Wendel). ‘Poetical Works. 2 vols, 18mo, ex- 
quisitely printed, and chastely bound in limp cloth, gilt tops, 10s. 6d, 

Last Leaf: a Holiday Volume. 42s. 

Mortal Antipathy, Ss. 6d.; also 25. ; paper, 1s. 

Our Hundred Days in Europe. Small post 8vo, extra 
binding, top gilt, 6s, 

Homer, liad I. XII., done into English Verse. By ARTHUR 
S. WAY. 9r. 

Odyssey. Translated by A. S. Way. 75. 6d. 

Hopkins (Manley) Treatise on the Cardinal Numbers. 

Hore (Mrs.) To Lake Tanganyika in a Bath Chair. Portraits 
and maps. Crown Svo, 75. 6d. 

How (A. B.) His Sisters. 2 vols., crown 8vo, . 

Howorth (Il. Il.) Mammoth and the Flood. 8vo, 185. 

Hundred Greatest Men (The). 8 portfolios, 215. each, or 4 vols., 

half-morocco, gilt edges, 10 New Ed., 1 vol., royal 8vo, 217. 

Hutchinson (T) Diary ani titers. Vol. I., 165. ; Vol. II., 165. 

PAM and Public Health. Edited by A. H. Buck, M. D. 
Illustrated. 2 vols., 1 8vo, 427 

Hymnal Companion of y nnn T Prayer. See BICKERSTETH. 
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[44 USTRATED 2 — rin Art-Education. Edited by 
EDWARD J. POYNTER. Volume contains numerous Illus- 
. trations, and is strongly [A for Students, price 5. Now ready :— 
PAINTING, 
Classic and Italian. der url French and Spanish. 
German, Flemish, and English and American. 
N eme 
Classic and Early Christian. 
Gothic and Renaissance. By T. ROGER SMITH, 


SCULPTURE. 
Antique: Egyptian and Greek, 
Renaissance and Modern. By LEADER SCOTT. 


Index to the eee eap: Jan., 1874, to Dec, 1880. 
Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 1 
ess Arn James) Our Neu Zealand Cousins, Small post 


Irving (Henry) Inm Mr a of TU By J. Hatron. 2 
vols., 217. New Edition, 1 vol., 6s 
Irving ( Washington). Complete Library Edition of his Works 
in 27 Vols., Copyright, with 2 Author's Latest Revisions. ** Geoffrey 
Crayon" Edition, handsomely printed in large square Svo. 127. 6d. per 
vol See also “Tittle Britain.” 


AMES (c.) Curiosities of Law and Lawyers. 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Japan. See ANDERSON, AUDSLEY, also MORSE. 

Jefferies (Richard) Amaryllis at the Fair. Small 8vo, 75. 6d. 
Bevis : the Story of a Boy. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 315. 6d. 
Js (Gertrude) Key-hole Country. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, $7. 
Jeremy Diddler the Younger : a Novel. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 125. 
Johnston (H. H.) I Congo, from its Mouth to Bolobo. 
New Edition, 8vo, 2 
Jones aa) Heroes a. Industry. Biographies with Portraits. 


7 

— M Emigrants Friend. A Complete Guide to the 

United States. New Edition. 2s. 6¢. 

Julien (E.) English Student's French Examiner. Y6mo, 25. 

First Lessons in Conversational French Grammar. 
Crown $vo, ts. 

—— French at Home and at School. Book I., Accidence, &c. 
Square crown Svo, 27. 
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Julien dowsing Conversational French Reader, 16mo, cloth, 25. 64. 
elites Leçons de Conversation et de Grammaire. 35. 

Phrases of Daily Use. Limp cloth, 64. 

— Petites Leçons and Phrases. 35. 6d. 


KARR (H. W. Seton) P and Alps of Alaska.  Tllus- 
trations and Maps. 8vo, 16s, 

Kempis (Thomas à) Daily Tixt- Book. Square 16mo, 2s. 64. ; 
interleaved as a Birthday Book, 3s. 64. 

Kent's Commentaries ; an Abridgment Sor Students of American 
Law. By EDEN F. THOMPSON. 10s, 6d, 

Kerr (W. M.) Far Sra Cape of Good Hope, across the 
„„ . 


poss. P (S. W.) Protestants from France in their English 
Home. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Kielland. Skipper Worsé. By the Earl of Ducie. Cr. 8vo, 105.64. 

NE (W. H. G.) Works. qp 16mo, gilt edges, 


ner binding, plain ed. 
Heir 2 G Kilinnan. p 627 TL Sui 
| With Axe b, Rifle. 
— . md Canoes. 


Kingsley od rada of Westminster Abbey: Studies in 


lish H 
Knight (A. L. 2 In ihe Web of Destiny. 
Knight (E. F.) Albania and Montenegro. Illust. Svo, 125. 62. 
8 cod P — - ) Cruise of the ** Falcon.” To South America in 
acht. Illust. New Ed. 2 vols., cr. Svo, 245. 
Knos (C (Cot 7 T. W.) Boy Travellers on the Congo. Mus. Crown 


Talent. “small Yachts : Design and Construction. 355. 
Steam Yachts and Launches. Illustrated. 4to, 165. 


AMB (Charles) Essays of Elia, With over 100 designs 
~ by C. O. Murray. 6s. 
Lanie’ Works. Illustrated, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d, 


825 s Kin Arthur, Boy's Percy: Ballads of Love and 
80 "s 5 Adventure, selected from the 


Bo flee d T Aker Welsh ** Reliques.” 


ZLansdell (I.) Though Siberia. 2 vols., 8vo, 305.; 1 vol., 105. 6d. 
Russia in Central Asia. Illustrated. 2 vols., 425. 
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Lansdell "nj ) Through Central Asia; Russo-Afghan Frontier, 
Ke. Svo, 125. 

Larden ( W.) School Course on Heat. Second Ed., lust. 55. 

Layard A di Granville) Through the West Indies. Small 
post 8vo, . 

Leo XIII: Life. By Bernarp O'REuLv. With Steel 
Portrait from Photograph, &c. Large 8vo, 18s. 

Leonardo da Vinei’s Literary Works, Edited by Dr. JEAN 
Paut RICHTER. Containing his Writings on Painti Bent me 
- Architecture, his Philosophical Maxims, Humorous Vritings, and 

Miscellaneous Notes on Personal Events, on his Contemporaries, on 
Literature, &c. ; published from Manuscripts. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, 
containing about 200 Drawings in Autotype Reproductions, and nu- 
merous other Illustrations. "Twelve Guineas, 

Le Plongeon., Sacred Mysteries among the Mayas and the 
Quiches, 125. 64. 

Library of Religious Poetry. Best Poems of all Ages. Edited 
by ScHAFF and GILMAN. Royal Svo, 217.; cheaper binding, 10% 6. 

Lindsay (W. . 5 2. Merchant Shipping. Over 150 
Illustrations, In 4 vols., demy $vo, i extra, 
Volo, 1 uid 8; 114. 3 . 145. "each. 4 vols, 50r. 

_ Arie J ) Through the Yang-tse Gorges Trude and 


Lite Briain, "The Spectre Bridegroom, and ary it of Sleeepy 
ollow. By WASHINGTON IgviNG. An entirely New Edition de 

—— Illustrated by 120 very fine Engravings = Wood, by Mr. 
J. D. Coorrr. by Mr. CuanLES O, Murray. Re-issue, 
square crown Svo, cloth, 67. 

London Sparrow at the Colinderies. By E. V. B. 12mo, 1s. 

L ä JE PP With Coloured Plates. Oblong 

gto, 25. ilt ed 

Lowell (J. RÌ Vision of Si of [A Launfal. Illustrated, royal 4to, 635. 

—.— Cf ) Nathaniel Hawthorne. Small post 8vo, 

Low's Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. Crown 8vo, 
uniform in cloth extra, 2 64., except where 23 is 8 
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Low's Standard Library of Travel and Adventure—continued, 


7. Burnaby’s On Horseback through Asia Minor. 10s. 6j. 

S. Schweinfurth's Heart of Africa. 2 vols, 15s. 

9. Marshall's Through America. 

10. — Through Siberia, Illustrated and unabridged, 
105. 64. 

11. Hill's From Home to Home. 

12. Knight’s Cruise of the Falcon. 

13. Thomson's Through Masai Land. 


Lows Standard Novels. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
unless otherwise stated. 
A Daughter of Heth. By W. BLACK. 
In Silk Attire. By W. BLACK. 
Kilmeny. A Novel By W. BLACK. 
Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart. By W. BLACK. 
Sunrise. By W. BLACK. 
Three Feathers. By WILLIAM BLACK. 
Alice Lorraine. By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Christowell,a Dartmoor Tale. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Clara Vaughan. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Cradock Nowell. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Erema; or, My Father's Sin. By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Lorna Doone. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 25th Edition. 
Mary Anerley. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Tommy Upmore. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
An English Squire. By Miss COLERIDGE. 
Some One Else. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 
A Story of the Dragonnades. By Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A, 
A Laodicean, By THOMAS Harpy. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. By THOMAS Harpy. 
Mayor of Casterbridge. By THOMAS HARDY, 
Pair of Blue Eyes. By THomas Harpy. 
Return ofthe Native. By THOMAS Harpy. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. By THOMAS HARDY, 
The Trumpet Major. By THOMAS HARDY. 
Two on a Tower. By THOMAS Harpy. 
Three Recruits. By JOSEPH HATTON. 
A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. CasUEL Hoey. New Edition, 
Out of Court. By Mrs. CASHEL Hoey. 
Don John. By Jax INGELOW. 
John Jerome. By JEAN INGELOW. $s. 
Sarah de Berenger. By JEAN INGELOW. 
Adela Cathcart. By GEORGE Mac DONALD, 
Guild Court. By GEORGE Mac DONALD. 
Mary Marston. By GEORGE Mac DONALD. 
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Low's Standard Novels—continued. 
Stephen Archer. New Ed. of ‘‘ Gifts.” By Gzorce Mac DONALD. 
The Vicar's Daughter. By GEORGE Mac DONALD. 
Weighed and Wanting. By GEORGE Mac DONALD. 
Diane. By Mrs. Macquorp. 
Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macqvorp. 
My Lady Greensleeves. By HELEN MATHERS. 
Alario Spenceley. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Daisies and Buttercups. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
The Senior Partner. By Mrs. J. II. RIDDELL. 
A Struggle for Fame. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Jack's Courtship. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
John Holdsworth. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Sea Queen. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Watch Below. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Strange Voyage. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
The Lady Maud. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Little Loo. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
The Late Mrs. Null. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
Hundredth Man. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
Old Town Folk, 
We and our Neighbours. 
Poganuc People, their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. B. Srowx. 
Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. By Lew. WALLACE. 
Anne. By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 
East By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 
For the Major. By Constance FENIMORE WOOLSON. 57. 
French Heiress in her own Chateau. 


Low's Handbook to the Charities of London. Edited and revised 
to date. Yearly, cloth, 15. G.; paper, Is. 


M? CORMICK (R.). Voyages of Discovery in the Arctic and 
Antarctic Seas in the Erebus” and Terror,“ in Search of 
Sir John Franklin, &c With Maps and Lithos. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 


525. 64. 
MacDonald (G.) Orts. Small post 8vo, 6s. 
———— See also “ Low’s Standard Novels.” 

McGoun (G. D. A. and L.) Handbook of Commercial Cor- 
respondence. Crown Svo, 5;. * 
. ( Join) "Reb Roy a on the Taie 3rd Edition, 

vo, 27. 6d.; edges, 37. 6d. 
— 1 Miles i the “Rob Roy” Canoe. 11th 
Edition, small post 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 67. 
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a, (John) Voyage Alone in the Yawl “ Rob Roy.” New 

ition, with additions, small post 8vo, 57.; 3s. 6d. and 2s, 64. 

Mackay (Charles) New Glossary of Obscure Words in Shake- 
speare. 215, 

Mackensie (John) Austral Africa: Losing it or Ruling it? 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 327. 


McLellan's Own Story : The War for the Union. Illustrations 
and Maps. 187. 


Macquoid (Mrs.). See Low's STANDARD NOVELS. 

Magasine. See DECORATION, ENGLISH ETCHINGS, HARPER. 

Maginn (W.) Miscellanies. Prose and Verse. With Memoir. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 

Maid and the Monk, 3 vols. 

Main (Mrs.; Mrs. Fred Burnaby) High Life and Towers of 
Silence. Illustrated, square Svo, 10r. 64. 

Manitoba, See Bryce. 

MEN (E. F) Delightful Thames. Illustrated. — 4to, fancy 


87. 

Mon KR.) War between Peru and Chili, 1879-1881. 
Third Ed. Crown Svo, with Maps, 10r. 64. 

See also “Foreign Countries." 

Marshall (W. G.) Through America. New Ed., cr. 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Martin (F. W.) Float Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham 
Lh eae tion, — $vo, 4 64 : ‘ 

Martin (Mrs. J. E.) Hermosa: in the Valleys of the Andes. 
2 vols., crown Svo, 125, 

Maury (Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea, and its 
3 New Édition, with — d cr. Svo, 6s, 

Life. By his Daughter. Edited by Mr. CLEMENTS R. 
MARKHAM. Svo, . 

Men of Mark: Portraits of the most Eminent Men of the Day, 

ly taken. Complete in Seven Vols., 4to, handsomely bound, 

gilt edges, 257. each. 

Mendelssohn Family a 1729—1847. From Letters and 
Journals. Translat New Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. 

Mendelssohn. See also “ Great Musicians.” 

Merrifield’s Nautical Astronomy. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Merrylees ( J.) Carlsbad and its Environs. 75. 6d.; roan, 9s. 
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Mitchell (D. G., Ik. Marvel) Works. Uniform Edition, 


small Svo, 5s. each. 
Bound together. Reveries of a Bachelor. 
Doctor Johns. Seven Stories, Basement and Attic. 
Dream Life. Wet Days at Edgewood. 


Out-of-Town Places. 
Mitford an etd dp Our orm With 12 full-page and 157 
o, cloth, gilt edges, 214. cheaper binding, ros. 64. 
Milford ( (P) ‘Ned | Stafiord’s xpertences in the United States. 55. 
Mohammed Benani: A Story of To-day. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Mollett (J. W. ‘) Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art and 
Archzeo! Terms in 8 Arms, Bronzes, Christian Art, 
Colour, me, Decoration, Devices, Emblems, Heraldry, Lace, 
Personal Ornaments, Pottery, Painting, Sculpture, &c. Small gto, 157. 
Moloney (Governor) Forestry of West Africa. 10s. 6d. 
Money (E.) The Truth about America. New Edition. | 25. 64. 
Morley (H.) English Literature in the Reign of Victoria. 
2000th volume of the Tauchnitz Collection of Authors. 18mo, 2s. 67. 
Morse (E. S.) Ja ues Homes and their Surroundings. With 
Maret than Illustrations. 217. 
Our Gipsies in City, Tent, and Van. 8vo, 185. 
pod ge Barbados, West Indian Sanatorium. 35. 64. 
Moxon ( Walter) Pilocereus Senilis, Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 35. 64. 
Mulbrecht A el (iege ons to Recent Political and 


Legal Li Large Svo, 
Muller (E) “Noble Words — "Noble Deeds, 78. 64. ; plainer 


bind 
Murray (E^ C. Grenville) Memoirs. By his widow. 2 vols. 
Music, See “Great Musicians." 

Mustard Leaves: Glimpses of London Society. By D. T. S. 35. 64. 


N 4 — Marie Louise: Memoirs. By Madame 

URAND. 4. 

Milite (C. B.) Pytchley Hunt. With Anecdotes and 
uthorized Portraits. Crown Svo, 8». 6d. 

Me Zealand. See BRADSHAW. 

New Zealand 2g e and Statesmen. See GISBORNE. 


C. O. Murray. Crown Ss 
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Te: (C.) California, for Health, Pleasure, and Residence. 
New Edition, $vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 125. 64. 
Norman e e Rn Corsairs of France, With Portraits and 


Northbrook G Gallery, Edited by r RONALD GOWER. 36 Per- 
manent Imperial 4to, 63s.; large paper, 10 

Nott (Major) Wild Animals Photographed and aad Desotad 355. 

Nursery Playmates (Prince of). 217 Coloured Pietaris or 
Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, 6s. 


O'BRIEN (A. B.) Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland, 

With a Portrait of T. Drummond, Vol. I., 16s, II., 16s. 

Orient Line Guide Book. By W. J. Lorrie. e 

Orvis (C. F.) Fishing with the Ny. Yllustrat 8vo, 125. 6d. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven, Edited by the Rev. H. Ronnms. 
With Fronti after Sir JosuuA REYNOLDS. New Ae ^k 

Owen (Douglas) Marine Insurance Notes and Clauses. w 
Edition, 145. 


PALLISER (Mrs.) A History of Lace. New Edition, with 
additional cuts and text. Svo, 215. 

The China Collectors Pocket Companion. With up- 
wards of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. Small 8vo, 
Parkin ( J.) Antidotal Treatment of Epidemic Ch Cholera. 35. 22 
ipidemiology in the Animal and Vegetable Kingdom. 
Part I., crown $vo, 35. C.; Part II., 3s. 64. 

Volcanic Origin ‘of Epidemics. Popular Edition, 


wn $vo, 
Parthenon. "The Library Edition of *Decoration." Per part, 
fo! 
Pascoe (C. E.) London of To-Day. IIlust., crown 8vo, 35. 64. 
Payne pact O.) Solomon's Temple and Capitol, Ark of the Flood 
abernacle (four sections at 245.), extra binding, 105s 
Pennell — CARO) Sporting Fish of Great Britain. 
157. b as paper, 30s 
Improvements in Fishing-tackle. Crown 8vo, 25. 
Perdaer at T H.) Ran ae from the Dutch ; Borneo, &. 
Illustrated, square 8vo, 7. 
Pharmacopeia of the United . States of America, 8vo, 215, 
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Phelps (Elisabeth Stuart) Madonna of the Tubs. 3s. 6d. 

Philpot (H. J.) Diabetes Mellitus, Crown 8vo, 55. 

Diet acid Tables I. Dyspepsia; II. Gout; 
III. Diabetes ; IV. lence. In cases, Is. each. 

Plunkett (Major G. om Primer of Orthographic Projection. 
Elementary Solid Genes With Problems and Exercises. 27. 
Poe (E. A.) The Raven. Tliustr. by Doré. Imperial folio, 635. 

Poems of "i Inner Life. Chiefly Modern. Small 8vo, 55. 
Polar Expeditions. See MARKHAM, McCormick. 
Porcher (A.) a French Plays. With Notes and a 


Vocabulary. 

Porter (Admiral 1 David D.) Naval History of Civil War. 
Portraits, Plans, &c. 4to, 257. 

Porter (Noah) Elements of Moral Science. 105. 6d. 

Portraits of Celebrated Race-horses of the Past and rend 
Centuries, with Pedigrees and Performances. 4to, 425. per vo 

Poynter (Edward J, R.A.). See Illustrated Tekt books." 

Pritt (Z. E.) North rri Flies. Illustrated from the 
Author's Drawings. 10s. 64. 

Publisher? Circular (The), and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Published on the ist and 15th of Month, 3. 

Pyle (ee) Pepper and Salt : Seasoning for Youn ig Toll. 

gto, 


RAMBA UD. History of Russia. New Edition, Illustrated. 
3 vols., Svo, 215. 

Reber. History of Mediæval — 5 Translated by CLARKE. 
422 lllustrations and Glossary. 

Redford (G.) “Ancient ee "New Ed. Crown $8vo, ros. 64. 

Richards ( W.) — its History, Occurrence, &c. 
p ed, crown Svo, 12s. 64. 

Richter (Dr. Jean Paul) Italian Art in the National Gallery 
4to. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, £2 2s.; half-morocco, uncut, £2 125. 2 

See also LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

Riddell (Mrs. J. H.) See Low's STANDARD NovELs. 

Robertson ier J.) Myself and my Relatives. New Edition, 


Robin H Hood’ com Adventures of. Written and illustrated 
by Howarp Pye. Imperial 8vo, T AMET 
opcs 2 7 ) In my indian Crown $vo, limp 
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Robinson (Phil.) Noaks Ark. Unnatural History. Small 
post Svo, 127. 64. - 

Sinners and Saints : a Tour across the United States of 

America, and Round them. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Under the Punkah, Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 55. 

Rockstro (V. S.) History of Music. New Edition. Svo, 145. 


Rodrigues (J. C.) The Panama Canal. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, $s 
“A series of remarkable articles . . . a mine of valuable data for editors and 
diplomatists."—JVew York Nation. 


Roland, The Story of. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 6s, 

Rome and the Environs. 3s. 

Rose (J.) Complete Practical Machinist, New Ed., amo, 125.64. 
——— Key to Engines and Engine-running. Crown 8vo, 85. 64. 
Mechanical Drawing. Illustrated, small 4to, 165. 
—— Modern Steam Engines. Illustrated. 315. 64. 

Rose Library. Each volume, ts. Many are illustrated 


Little Women. By LouisA M. ALCOTT. 

Little Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to “ Little Women.” 
Little Women and Little Women Wedded. 1 vol., cloth gilt, 3s. 6. 
Little Men. By L. M. Alcorr. Double vol., 2s.; cloth gilt, 37. 64. 
An Old-Fashioned Girl By Louisa M. ALCOTT. 2s; cloth, 


n 6d. 
Work. A Gory of Experience. By L. M. Alcorr. 3s. 64.; 2 vols., 


1. , 
Stowe (Mrs. H. B.) The Pearl of Orr's Island, 
— The Minister's Wooing. 
We and our Neighbours. 2:.; cloth gilt, 6s. 
My Wife and I. 27. 
Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. By Mrs, DopGE. Also 5s. 
My Study Windows. " J. R. LOWELL. 

y 


The Guardian Angel. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

My Summer in a Garden. By C. D. WARNER. 

Dred. By Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. 27.5 cloth gilt, 3s. 64. 

Farm Ballads. By WILL CARLETON. 

Farm Festivals, By WILL CARLETON, 

Farm Legends. By Witt CARLETON. 

Farm Ballads, Festivals, and Legends. One vol., cloth, 3s. 64. 
The Rose in Bloom. By L. M. ALcorr. 2:7; cloth gilt, 3s. 64. 
Eight Cousins. By L. M. ALCOTT. 27; cloth gilt, 37. 64. 
Under the Lilacs, By L. M. Alcorr. 2s.; also 35. 6. 
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Rose Library (T) meen 
Baby Rue. By C. M. C 
Undiscovered Country. * W. D. HowzLLs. 
Clients of Dr. Bernagius. By L. BiamT. 2 parts. 
Silver Pitchers. EI Atcorr. Cloth, 3s. 64. 
Jimmy's Cruise * Pinafore,” " other Tales. By 
Louisa M. ArcorT. 2:.; cloth gilt, 3s. 64. 
Jack and Jill. By Lovisa M. Arcorr. ; Illustrated, $s. 
Hitherto. By the — = the * Gayworthys." 2 vols., 15. each; 
1 vol., 8 
Gentleman Dri A Novel. By EpGAR FAWCETT, 17. 


Ross (Mars) and Stonehewer Cooper. Highlands of Cantabria ; 
or, Three Days from England. Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 215. 


Rothschilds, the Financial Rulers of Nations. By Jouw 
Reeves. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


Reusselet (Louis) Son of the Constable of France. Small post 
Svo, numerous Illustrations, $7. 

—-— King of the Tigers: a Story of Central India. Illus- 
trated. Small post Svo, gilt, 6s.; plainer, 5;. 

— Drummer Boy. Illustrated. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

Rowbotham (F.) Trip to Prairie Land. The Shady Side of 

tion. 55. 
Russell 4 Clark) Jack's Courtship. 3 vols., 315. 64. 


ish Channel Ports and the Estate of the East and 
Wee India Dock Company. Crown Svo, 1. 


— — Frosen Pirate, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 215. 

—— Sailor's Language. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 35. 64. 

—— Sea Queen. 3 vols., 315. 6d. 

—— Strange Voyage. 315. Ód. 

—— The Lady Maud. 3 vols., 315. 64. 

——— Wreck of the Grosvenor. Small post 8vo, 65.5; 4to, 
sewed, 6d. 


— —— See also Low's STANDARD NOVELS. 


SAINTS and their Symbols: A Companion in the Churches 

and Picture Galleries of Europe. Illustrated. Royal 16mo, 3s. 6d. 

SE J. S) From Forecastle to Cabin : Autobiography. 
Illustrat Crown $vo, 8s. 6¢.; picture boards, Is. 


— 
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Sandilands (J. P.) How to Develop Vocal Power. 18. 


Sauer (C. M.) and Réhrich. New Spanish Reader. With 
Notes. Crown Svo, 3s. 64. 


Saunders (A.) Our Domestic Birds: Poultry in England and 
New Zealand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

——— Our Horses: the Best Muscles controlled by the Best 
Brains. ^ 

Scherr (Prof. F.) History of English Literature. Cr. 8vo, 8s. Gd. 

Schley. Rescue of Greely. Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 125. 6d. 

Schuyler (Eugène) American Diplomacy and the Furtherance of 
Commerce, 125. 64. 


The Life of Peter the Great. 2 vols., 8vo, 325. 

Schweinfurth (Georg) Heart of Africa, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 155. 

Scott (Leader) Renaissance of Art in Italy. ato, 315. 6d. 

Sculpture, Renaissance and Modern. 5s. 

Searle (M. W.) Digest of Reported Cases in the Cape of Good 
Hope Courts. 12s. 6d. 

Semmes (Adm. Raphael) Service Afloat; The “Sumter” and 
the“ Alabama.” Illustrated. Royal 8vo, 16s. 

Senior (V.) Waterside Sketches. Imp. 32mo, 15.62.; boards, 15. 


Shakespeare. Edited by R. Grant WHITE. 3 vols., crown 
Svo, gilt top, 36r; Atition de luxe, 6 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 635. 


Shakespeare, See also CuNDALL, Mackay, and Wuite (R. 
GRANT 


Sidney (Sir Philip) Arcadia. New Edition, 6s. 

Siegfried, The Story of. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Simon. China: its Social Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Simson (A.) Wilds of Ecuador and the Putumayor River. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 64. 


Sinclair (Mrs.) Indigenous Flowers of the Hawaiian Islands. 
44 Plates in Colour. Imp. folio, extra binding, gilt edges, 315. 64. 


Skinner. Pocket Encyclopedia. Imp. 16mo, 63. 
Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations. lust. New Ed., 8vo, 18s. 


The Chaldean Account of Genesis. With e MN 
tions, 16s. New Ed. By PROFESSOR SAYCE, Svo, 1 
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— (G. Barnett) William J. and the German Empire. 
$vo, 145. 

Smith (J. Mayr) Ancient Greek Female Costume, 112 full- 
page Plates and other Illustrations. Crown Svo, 75. 64. 


Hades of Ardenne: The Caves of Han, Crown 8vo, 
Illust., $s. 


Legendary Studies, and other Sketches for Decorative 

Figure Panels. 77. 64. 

Wooing of Æthra. Illustrated. 32mo, r5. 

S (Sydney) Lifaand Times. By STUART J. Rew,  Illus- 

vo. 215, 

Smith (Z. Roger). See “Illustrated Text Books." 

Smith (W. R.) Laws concerning Public Health. — 8vo, 315. 6d. 

So the World Wags. By the Author of “A Lone Lassie.” 
3 vols., crown Svo, 18s. 

Spiers’ French Dictionary. 29th Edition, remodelled. 2 vols., 
Svo, 187.; half bound, 215. 

va! Nid . Ji K. ad^ Cruise of H.M.S. ** Challenger." With 

rations. $8vo, 187. Cheap Edit., crown Svo, 77. 64. 
Sprit (Jol) Heidis Early Experiences: a Story for Children 
and those who love Children. Illustrated, small post Svo, 47. 6d. 

Heidis Further Experiences. Illust., sm. post 8vo, 45. 64. 

Start (J. W. K.) Junior Mensuration Esercises 8d. 

Stanley (H. M.) Congo, and Founding its Free State. Illustrated, 
2 vols., 8vo, 427. ; re-issue, 2 vols. 8vo, 217. 

— How I Found Livingstone. 8vo, xos. 6d. ; cr. 8vo, 75. 6d. 

——-— Through the Dark Continent. Crown 8vo, 125. 6d. 

Stenhouse (Mrs.) An Englishwoman in Utah. Crown 8vo, 28. Gd. 

Sterry (J. Ashby) Cucumber Chronicles. 5s. 

Stevens (Z. W.) Fly-Fishing in Maine Lakes. 8s. 6d. 

Stevens (Z:) Around the World on a Bicycle. Over 100 Illus- 
trations. Svo, 167. 

Stockton (Frank R.) The Story of Viteau. Must. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

—— See also Low's STANDARD NOVELS, 

Stoker (Bram) Under the Sunset. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Storer (Professor F. H.) Agriculture in its Relations to 
Chemistry. 2 vols., 8vo, 251. 
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Stowe (Mrs. Beecher) Dred. Cloth, gilt edges, 35. 62.; boards, a5. 

Little Foxes, Cheap Ed., 1s.; Library Edition, 45. 6d. 

— —— Old Town Folk. 6s. 

—— Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

——— We and our Neighbours. 65. 

—— Poganuc People. 6s. 

——— Chimney Corner. 1s. 5; cloth, 1s. 64. 

See also Rose LIBRARY. 3 

Stuttfield (Hugh E. M.) El Maghreb: 1200 Mile? Ride through 
Marocco. St. 64. 


Sullivan (A. M.) Nutshell History of Ireland, Paper boards, 6d. 


Sutton (A. K.) A B C Digest of the Bankruptcy Law. 8vo, 
37. and 2s. 64. 


TAI i d A.) “ Origines." dire: by JouN DURAND. 
L e Ancient Regime. 


Demy $vo, cloth, 16s. 
II. — French Revolution. Vol H^. ^ de. 
III. Do. do. Vol. 2. do. 
IV. Do. do. Vol. 3. do. 


Talbot (Hon. E.) A Letter on Emigration. 15. 


Tauchnits’s English Editions of German Authors. Each 
volume, cloth flexible, 2s. ; or sewed, 17. 6. (Catalogues post free.) 


Tauchnits (B.) German Dictionary. 25.5 paper, 15. 64.; roan, 
21. 6d. 


French Dictionary. — 25.5 paper, ts. 6d. ; roan, 2s. 6d. 
—— Italian Dictionary. 25. 5 paper, 15. 64. ; roan, 28. 6d. 
Latin Dictionary, 2s.; paper, 1s. 6d. ; roan, as. 6d. 
Spanish and English. 2$. 5 paper, 1s. 6d. ; roan, 25. 6d. 
Spanish and French. 28.; paper, 1s. 62. ; roan, 25. 6d. 
Taylor (K. L.) Chemical Analysis Tables. — 1s. 

Chemistry for Beginners. Small 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Taylor (W. M.) Elijah. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
—— Moses the Lawgiver. Crown 8vo, 75. 64. 
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Taylor (W. M.) Joseph the Prime Minister. 6s. 
Paul the Missionary. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Techno-Chemical Receipt Book. With additions by BRANNT 
and WAHL. 10s. 6d. 


Thausing (Prof.) Malt and the Fabrication of Beer. 8vo, 455. 
Theakston (M.) British Angling Flies, Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 55. 
Thomson ( Jos.) Through Masai Land. Illust. 215. ; also 75. 6d. 


Thomson ( W.) Algebra for Colleges and Schools. With Answers, 
thout, 4. 62. ; Answers separate, I5. 6. 


Tolhausen. Supplément du Dictionnaire Technologique, 35. Gd. 
Trollope (Anthony) Thompson Hall. 1s. 


Tromholt (S.) Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis. By 
C. SigwERS. Photographs and Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. 


Tucker ( W. J.) Life and Society in Eastern Europe. 155. 
Tupper (Martin Farquhar) My Life as an Author. 145. 
Turner (Edward) Studies in Russian Literature. Cr. 8vo, 85. 6d. 


Th Original MEE. by French, &c., Artists, Edited by 
S. R. KóHLER. 1477. and 637. 


NION Jack (The). Every Boy's Pa, Edited by G. A. 
U 5 ree Tied with Cond and s ud Plates. 
Vol. I., 6s. Vols. II., IIL, IV., 77. 67. each. 


Upton ( H.) Manual of Practical Dairy Farming. Cr. 8vo, 25. 


[VALLANCE (Lucy) Pauls Birthday. 3s. 6d.; also 15. 


Variations v» Fortune. Sketches of some of the Old Towns of 
Italy. 35. 6d. 


V S. K.) Nicholas Godfried Van Kampen: 
ihrer cad basi Fu SAMIEL R. VAN CAMPEN. d a 


Vere (Sir F.) The Fighting Veres, Sir Francis Vere and Lord 
Vere. Svo, 18s. 


Victoria (Queen) Life of. By Grace GREENWOOD. IIlust. 6s. 
Vincent (Mrs, Howard) Forty Thousand Miles over Land and 
Water. With Illustrations. New Edit., 3s. 64. 


Viollet-le-Duc (E.) Lectures on Architecture, Translated by 
BENJAMIN BUCKNALL, Architect. 2 vols., super-royal $vo, £3 3. 


BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 


Laron Caowx 8vo, 


20,000 Leagues under ino: 
Parts I. and II. 
Hector Servadae . 

The Fur Country 
The Earth to the Moon and à Trip 
mundi „ „ 


A Winter amid the Ice 


The Begum's Fortune s 
Tbe lations of a Chinaman k 


I. Captain of the Guidara " . 
II, Searpante the Spy. . 


The Archi; on Fire. . . . 
The Vanished aij. Y 
Mathias Sandorf ° „ s 
The Lottery Ticket dv 
Clipper of the Clouds ES 
North against South : 


* . 
* . . . 
— — 


. "m 
ate 6.0 véso 
sm e S om 


— — 


Containing 350 to 600 
{ — trom 60 to 9^ Containing the whole of the 


full-page illustrations, text with 
In cloth 

binding, 

type. 

er” s d. & d. 

* 106 | 5 0 | 8 6 J|2vols, I» cach. 
10 6 50 3 6 vols., 1s, each 
10 6 5 0 3 6 vols., ls, each, 

] 10 6 |5 o | {Froth} |2 vols, 14. each, 
10 6 |50 | 8 6 |2 vols, 1s, each, 
10 6 5 0 3 6 vols., 1s. each, 
n 3 6 2 0 ls. Od. 

7 6 3 6 2 0 1 0 
7 6 3 6 20 10 
2 0 1 0 
71 6 3 6 {3 E 1 
— — 20 10 
S ee Pe eek 
3 s, each, 
ATE. {3 0 Ts. Od, 
?2 6 10 6 6 0 30 
7 6 3 6 20 10 
7 6 3 6 20 10 
7 6 3 6 20 10 
7 6 3 6 2 0 10 
7 6 3 6 2.0 10 
7 6 3 6 20 10 
7 6 3 6 20 1 0 
76 3 6 2 0 Le 
7 6 3 6 20 10 
7 6 3 6 20 1530 
6 0 5 0 — 1 0 
7 6 3 6 2 0 1 0 
7 6 8 6 20 10 
7 6 8 6 20 10 
7 6 8 6 2-0 10 
7 6 3 6 20 10 
10 6 
-7 6 
37.8 
10 6 


Or Ta Tau $ vols. e 100 125. 
e d me m ——— svo, PP full-page illustrations, us 
Tun EioutfaaNTE Crux. (3) Tus Gmxat 
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* Aix-les-Bains : Bathing and Attractions. 
2s. 6d, 


Wallace (L.) Ben Hur: A Tale of the Christ. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Waller (Rev. C. I.) The Names on the Gates of Pearl, 
and other Studies. New Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. 


Words in the Greek Testament, Part I. Grammar. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 27. 6d. Part II. Vocabulary, 27. 64. 


Adoption and the Covenant. On Confirmation. 2s. 6d. 


——— Silver Sockets; and other Shadows of Redemption. 
Sermons at Christ Church, Hampstead. Small post 8vo, 6s. 


Walton (Iz.) Wallet Book, CIQIQLXXXV. 21s. ; l.p. 425. 


——— Compleat Angler. Lea and Dove Edition. By R. B. 
MARSTON, With full-page Photos. (Preparing. 


Walton (T. H.) Coal Mining. With Illustrations. — 4to, 255. 


Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden. Boards, 15.; 
leatherette, 15. 62. ; cloth, 27. 

Their Pilgrimage. Illustrated by C. S. REINHART. 
$vo, 75. 64. 

Warren (W. E) Paradise Found; the North Pole the Cradle 
ofthe Human Race. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 127. 64. 


Washington Irving s Little Britain. Square crown 8vo, 6s. 
Watson (P. B.) Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Svo, 158. 
Wells (H. P.) American Salmon Fisherman, 6s. 

Fly Rods and Fly Tackle. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


Wells ( f W.) Three Thousand Miles through Brasil. Illus- 
from Original Sketches. 2 vols. 8vo, 325. 


Wiisjerings Poems. Small post 8vo, gilt edges, 35. 64. 
White (R. Grant) England Without and Within. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 64. 


Eten. day English. 10s. 6d. Words, &c. 

—— Fate of Mansfield Humphreys, &c. Crown 8vo, 65. 
Studies in Shakespeare. 0s. Gd. 

——— Words and their Uses, New Edit., crown 8vo, 55. 


Whittier (J. G.) The King's Missive, and later Poems. 18mo, 
choice parchment cover, 35. 64. 


—-—— St. Gregorys Guest, &c. Recent Poems. 55. 
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Williams (C. Z.) Tariff Laws of the United States. 8vo, 105. "m 
Williams (H. V.) Diseases of the Eye. 8vo, 215. 
Willis-Bund (] Salmon Problems. 3s. 6d.; boards, 25. 64. 


Wills, A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional Assistance. 
m a PROBATE Court OFFICIAL Sth Edition, revised, with Forms 
Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c. Fcap. Svo, cloth limp, 17. 


Wills (Dr. C. J.) Persia as it is. Crown 8vo, 85. 6d. 
Wilson (Dr. Andrew) Health for the People. Cr. Svo, 75. 6d. 


Wimbledon (Viscount) Life and Times, 1628-38. By C. 
DALTON. 2 vols, Svo, 30s. 


Winsor (Justin) Narrative and Critical History of America. 
8 vols., 30s. each; large paper, per vol., 63s. 

Witthaus (R. A.) Medical Student's Chemistry. Svo, 16s. 

Woolsey. Introduction to International Law. 5th Ed., 18s. 

Woolson (Constance F.) See Low's Standard Novels." 

Wright ( H.) Friendship of God. Portrait, &c. Crown 8vo, 65. 

Wright (I:) Town of Cowper, Olney, &. 6s. 


Written to Order; the VAPORE of an Irresponsible KEgotist. 
By the Author of ** A Day of my Life at Eton.” Crown Svo, 6s. 


y RIARTE (Charles) Florence: its History. "Translated by 
C. B. PrTMAN. Illustrated with 500 C lg Large imperial 
4to, extra bindi » gilt edges, 635.; or 12 Parts, 56. each. 
History ; the N edici; ; the Humanists; letters ; arts ; the Renaissance ; 
illustrious Florentines; Etruscan art; monuments; sculpture; painting, 
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